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Introducing 
the  Sunday  review 

of  literature. 


Chicago  finally  has  its  very  azine  without  touches  of  Chicago 
own  literary  magazine.  It’s  called  style  would  read  like  steak  without 
Book  Week— now  edited  right  here  salt.  So  Book  Week  is  spiced  up  with 
in  Chicago.  commentary  by  local  writers  like 

Book  Week  is  high  spirited.  Kup.  BookWeek  bows  on  Sunday. 
Deft,  bright  and  wry.  It’s  polished  September  24. 
and  put  together  by  Sun-Times  Chicagoans  will  call  it  a 

Literary  Editor  Hoke  Norris— with  blessed  literary  event, 
regular  contributions  from  Alis- 

““  Chicago  Sun-Times 


In  Western  Washington  you  start  with  The  P  -  I 


In  the  Fifteen  Golden  Counties  of  Western  Washington  State,  every 
(lay  begins  with  The  Post-Intelligencer.  In  ten  of  these  rich  counties. 
The  P-I  leads  the  second  Seattle  newspaper  in  circulation.  In  71^  of 
their  78  leading  cities  and  towns,  the  P-I  is  tops. 

The  people  of  these  growing  fifteen  counties  have  a  net  effective  buying 
income  of  s,5.167.788.(KK).  which  is  7()'<  of  the  entire  state’s  total.  And 
Washington  has  a  level  of  personal  income  higher  than  the  national 
average  and  a  rate  of  per  capita  income  growth  over  the  past  year  that 
was  the  fourth  highest  in  the  nation. 

If  your  goal  is  to  reach  this  booming,  l.i-county  market,  you  require  the 
coverage  only  The  P-I  can  provide.  People  who  buy  read  The  P-I  — the 
lirely  newspaper  of  the  Gieat  Pacific  Northwest. 


THE  SEATTLE  POST- INTELLIGENCER 


Represented  Nationally  by  Key  Market  Advertising  Representatives 

A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER 


That's  what  tlie  people  who  live  in  the  exeiliii}: 
(!ape  Kennedy  area  of  Florida  do. 

Latest  reports  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  (areulation 
eonfirni  TODAY'S  domination  of  this  fantastic  market. 

In  the  first  year  of  puhlieation.  TODA't  jjrew 
from  “zero"  circulation  on  .March  21,  1%6.  to  an 
averafie  daily  net  paid  of  40,988  a  year  later.  (ABO 
publisher's  statement  for  the  three  months  ending 
March  31,  1967.) 

Jn  the  12-month  period,  AB(^  audit  shows  that 


the  Orlando  Sentinel's  average  daily  net  paid  circu¬ 
lation  in  Brevard  (^mnty,  Florida,  dropped  from  24,120 
to  17, .304. 

The  Miami  Herald's  daily  AB(]  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  in  Brevard  decreased  from  7.904  to  5,006  at 
the  same  time. 

The  (lape  Kennedy  market  is  cme  of -the  fastest 
growing  and  most  affluent  in  the  nation.  TODAY' 
is  the  only  newspaper  keeping  pace. 

When  you  think  of  (lape  Kennedy,  think  of 
TODAY. 


TODAY 

40,988 


Orlando 
Sentinel 
1  7,504 


mDAY 


COCOA,  FLORIDA 


Miami 

Herald 

5.006 


Member  of  the  Prize-Winning  Gannett  Group 

R«pr«i«nt»d  by  Story  ond  Kolly-Smith 
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23- Oct.  6 — Society  of  American  Travel  Writers.  Hilton  Hotel,  Istanbul. 

24- 27 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hotel  America,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

24-26— New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  Placuj 

24-Oct.  6 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  European  and  North 
American  Newspaper  Executives.  Columbia  University.  New  York. 

28-29 — Suburban  Press  Foundation  editorial  seminar.  Blackstone  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

28-30 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Howard  Johnson 
Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N  J. 

28- 30 — New  England  AP  News  Executives  Association.  Wentworth-by-tha- 
Sea,  N.H. 

29 —  Editor  &  Publisher  Color  Awards  luncheon.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 

29 —  Connecticut  Editorial  Association.  Yankee  Silversmith  Inn,  Wallingford, 
Conn. 

30- Oct.  I — North  Dakota  AP  newspapers.  Minot. 

30-Oct.  I — Indiana  AP  Managing  Editors.  Monticello,  Ind. 

iO-Oct.  I — Advertising  Executives  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick-Fort 
Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

30-Oct.  6 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 


1-4 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Central  region. 
Ramada  Inn,  Peoria. 

4-7 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Ramada  Inn,  Nashville. 

6-8 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Westward  Ho,  Phoenix. 

8-9 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Fargo,  N.D. 

8-11 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Southern  Regioa, 
Stouffer's  Inn,  Louisville. 

8-11 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association.  Mission  Inn,  RIversid#, 
Calif. 

8-14 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

8-20 — API  seminar  for  classified  advertising  managers.  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  York. 

12 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  science  news  seminar.  Rutgers  University, 
New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

12-14— Illinois  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn-East,  Springfield. 

12-14 — Oregon-Washington  AP  Association,  Eugene,  Ore. 

12- 14 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

13- 14 — Community  Newspaper  Conference.  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

13- 20 — Inter-American  Press  Association.  Dorado  Beach  Hotel,  San  Juen. 

14- 15 — Associated  Press  Society  of  Ohio.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Cleveland. 

15- 17 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  The  Broadmoor,  Colo 
rado  Springs,  Colorado. 

15-17 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel.  Chicago. 

15- 18 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Western  regionnl, 
Executive  House,  Scottsdale,  Arizona. 

16- 17 — Illinois  AP  Editors  Association.  Sheraton-Blackstone  Hotel,  Chicago. 

17- 20 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association.  Palmer  Houia, 
Chicago. 

18- 19 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  Royal  York  Hotel.  Toronto. 

19- 21 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Marriott  Motor  Inn, 
Philadelphia. 

19- 21 — New  York  State  Advertising  Managers  Bureau.  Holiday  Inn, 
Schnectady,  N.Y. 

20- 22 — Ohio  Newspaper  Women's  Association.  Sheraton  Gibson,  Cincinnati. 

22-24— Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Blockade  Runner, 

Wrightsville  Beach,  N.C. 

22-24 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Sheraton  Columbus  Motor 
Inn,  Columbus,  O. 

22-25 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Eastern  region.  I 
Pocono  Manor  Inn,  Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

22-25 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Chase- 
Park  Plaza  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

24-28 — National  Newspaper  Association.  Meeting  and  trade  show.  ' 
Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

26- 27 — New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Newspaper  Institute.  Molly  Pitcher 
Hotel,  Red  Bank,  N.J. 

27 -  Symposium  on  Business  Journalism.  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia, 
Mo. 

28- 29 — UPl  Newspapers  of  Louisiana.  Downtowner  Motor  Hotel,  New  Or¬ 
leans. 

29- 31 — New  York  State  AP  Association.  Hotel  Warwick,  New  York  City. 
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SEPTEMBER 


"The  Federated  family  is  comprised  of  daily 
newspapers  in  seven  cities  .  .  .  quality  news¬ 
papers  ...  in  quality  markets,  including  three 
state  capitals,  two  Big  Ten  University  centers. 

Federated  believes  a  newspaper  exists  to 
serve  its  community  through  information  and 
leadership,  to  exert  a  powerful  force  to  make 
a  good  community  better. 

The  Federated  newspapers  have  a  total  daily 
circulation  of  more  than  2  80,000.  Not  the 
biggest  or  the  most  .  .  .  but  among  the  best.” 


federated  publications, Inc. 


THE  STATE  JOl  RN.AL  . Lansing,  Mich. 

THE  ST.ATESM.\.N  NEWSPAPERS  . . .  Boise,  Idaho 

THE  JOtRNAL  .AND  fOLRIER  .  Ufayette,  Ind. 

THE  ENQITRER  .AND  NEWS  .  Battle  Creek,  Mkh. 

THE  CHRONU  I.E-TRIBI  NE .  Marion,  Ind. 

THE  DAILY  OLYMPIAN  . . Olympia.  Wash. 

THE  BELLINOH.AM  HERALD  .  Bellingham,  Wash.  J 


ONE  Of  the 
FEDERATED 
FAMILY . 


DELLINDHAM 

WASHINGTON 


"Bellingham  .  .  .  Washington's  diversi¬ 
fied  community  on  the  Puget  Sound 
Home  for  plants  of  Georgia-Pacific, 
Mobil  Oil,  Intalco  Aluminum  and  West¬ 
ern  Washington  State  College  with 
6,000  students  Bellingham  .  .  home 
of  a  giant  commercial  fishing  fleet  and 
over  one-fourth  of  the  state's  dairy 
products 

This  area  is  served  almost  exclusively 
by  the  21,000  daily  and  22,000 
Sunday  circulation  of  THE  BELLING¬ 
HAM  HERALD  ...  a  Federated  Family 
newspaper." 
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He  reveals  the 
true  causes  of  hunger 


in  a  land  on  the  edge  of  starvation 


Arthur  Dommen,  Los  Angeles  Times  Bureau  chief  in 
New  Delhi,  covers  the  vast  reaches  of  India;  a  land  in 
which  the  threat  of  famine  hangs  like  a  pall  while  the  gov¬ 
ernment  spends  billions  on  nuclear  research. 

“500  million  people  face  starvation  unless  some  perma¬ 
nent  solution  can  be  found— and  found  quickly,”  Dom¬ 
men  reports.  “Last  year,  the  United  States  provided 
India  with  nearly  8  million  tons  of  grain,  the  daily  ration 
for  60  million  people.” 

Arthur  Dommen  is  eminently  qualified  for  his  complex 
assignment.  His  background  includes  a  master’s  degree 
in  agricultural  economics,  a  Carnegie  Fellowship  in  for¬ 


eign  relations  and  extensive  Asian  news  experience.  He 
has  learned,  and  reported,  why  thousands  of  India’s  most 
fertile  acres  lie  idle;  why  the  Indian  farmer’s  wheat  price 
keeps  dropping;  why  300  million  head  of  cattle  roam  the 
country,  eating  into  food  stocks  desperately  needed  for 
human  survival. 

Arthur  Dommen’s  complete,  knowledgeable  coverage 
of  India— one  of  the  world’s  most  dangerous  political 
arenas— is  typical  of  the  news  presentation  maintained  by 
22  Los  Angeles  Times  Bureaus  aroimd  the  world.  It  is 
the  kind  of  coverage  and  analysis  that  commands  the 
attention  and  respect  of  Western  America’s  largest  and 
most  influential  audience  every  morning  of  the  year. 


The  Los  Angeles  Times 

LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  THE  WEST  —  801. SSO  EVERY  WEEKDAY;  t, 212. 983  EVERY  SUNDAY 


Herc^s 
to  save  trading  stamps 
without  really  trying 

Some  people  think  the  only  place  you  can  get  trading 
stamps  is  at  supermarkets  and  service  stations. 

The)  re  \\  rong. 

Nowadays  you  can  get  trading  stamps  with  a  wider  va¬ 
riety  of  goods  and  services  than  ever  before.  For  example. 
Sunset  House  of  Los  Angeles,  the  country’s  largest  spe¬ 
cialty  mail-order  firm,  started  issuing  S&H  Green  Stamps 
this  year  to  its  customers  across  the  nation. 

And  National  Car  Rental  S\stem  has  been  giving  S&ff 
Green  Stamps  at  all  of  its  more  than  1,100  outlets  in  this 
country  for  four  years  now. 

Lately,  more  department  stores  — traditional  users  of 
stamps  sinc'e  the  1890's  — have  begun  to  use  our  service, 
too.  The  Cox  department  store  chain  in  W’est  V’irginia  re¬ 
cently  began  giving  S&H  Green  Stamps,  as  did  the  W.  M. 
W'hitne)  department  stores  in  the  Alban)-,  New  York 
area,  and  the  Bon  Marche  stores  in  Asheville,  North 
Carolina. 

Drug  stores  issue  stamps,  too.  Forty-two  stores  in  the 
Mading  and  Dugan  drug  chains  in  Texas,  for  instance, 
Iregan  using  S&H  Green  Stamps  a  short  time  ago,  joining 
4,500  others  around  the  countrv  in  the  use  of  our  71 -year- 
old  promotion. 

You  may  have  heard  that  you  can  also  get  our  stamps 
at  hardware  stores  and  dry  cleaners.  Did  you  know  you 
can  also  get  them  at  florists,  shoe  stores,  applianc'e  stores, 
and  even  motels? 

You  can  also  receive  S&H  Green  Stamps  if  you  work 
for  one  of  the  2,500  companies  that  are  using  the  S&H 
incentive  plan. 

Businessmen  find  they  can  use  stamps  to  do  everything 
from  building  sales  to  reducing  on-the-job  accidents. 
Some  landlords  even  use  trading  stamps  as  a  reward  for 
tenants  who  pay  the  rent  on  time. 

Of  c-ourse,  while  there  are  these  other  wavs  of  obtain¬ 
ing  trading  siamps,  supermarkets  and  food  stores  still  are 
the  public’s  main  sourc-e  of  stamps. 

Thousands  of  supermarkets,  in  fact,  use  S&H  Green 
Stamps  to  say  to  customers,  "Thank  you  for  your  patron¬ 
age.”  The  newest  S&H  food  accounts  are  spread  through¬ 
out  the  country,  from  the  Associated  Grocers  of  Arizona 
to  King  Supermarkets  in  New  Jersey.  Other  new  ones  in¬ 
clude  Home  -Markets  in  Tennessee,  Food  King  .Markets  in 
Utah,  Spartan  Stores  in  Michigan,  and  Dutchland  Dairy 
in  Wisconsin. 

There’s  a  simple  reason  that  our  service  across  the  na¬ 
tion  is  helping  to  sell  everything  from  .soup  to  safety;  Peo¬ 
ple  want  S&H  Green  Stamps. 


Need  information  about  trading  stamps? 

Write  or  call  the  local  office 
or  redemption  center  of 
The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company. 
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Managing  editor  bernie  Lyons,  Port  Huron  (Mich.) 

Times  Herald,  advises  that  in  order  to  nominate  entries 
in  the  Michigan  AP  newswriting  competition  he  went  through 
his  reporters’  byline  files  to  read  clips  of  every  bylined  story 
that  had  been  saved.  “It  was  time-consuming  but  rewarding,” 
I  he  reports.  “Sure,  I  read  the  paper  every  day,  as  we  ail  do, 

I  but  the  experience  of  going  back  over  the  last  year  and  re¬ 
reading  the  bigger  and  better  stories  indicated  to  me  that  many 
of  our  reporters  have  done  some  pretty  darned  good  work. 
I’ve  gained  a  new'  appreciation  of  some  good  work.  I  heartily 
recommend  the  experience  to  those  who  haven’t  done  it  lately, 
and  particularly  to  those  who  think  their  staffs  haven’t  written 
‘anything  out  of  the  ordinary.’  They  may  be  surprised.” 

Frank  Tyger,  YotCre  A  Lucky  Man 

When  I  was  younp  and  seared  to  quibble 
I  thought  to  use  as  byline  A.  B.  C.  Dibble 
I  Though  that’s  legit,  the  editor  wouldn’t  nibble 

So  for  30  years  it’s  been  simply  .4rnold  Dibble. 

— .4rnold  Burt  Charles  Dibble,  U.P.I.  Tokyo 

— Don  Bodnar,  New  Castle  (Pa.)  News,  writes:  “I  enjoy 
bullheads  even  which  aren’t  fish”  and  encloses  this  one  from 
his  paper:  “Milk  Probe  Ordered  By  Bull.”  ....  To  refresh 
readers’  memories  after  a  long  dry  spell,  the  Seattle  Post-ln- 
I  telligencer  published  a  front-page  picture  of  a  raindrop. 

School  Daze 

What’s  the  need  that’s  most  compelling 
Journalism  course  or  liberal  arts?  , 

It’s  the  grad  who’s  mastered  spelling 
Who  warms  most  editors’  hearts. 

— Frank  Tyger,  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times 

I 

Blackboard  Bungle 

'  Hi  there.  Professor! 

IDEALIST  IRWIN:  He  frequently  denounces  newspapers  and 
newspapermen  for  being  preoccupied  with  profits.  (In  the  mean¬ 
time,  his  college  keeps  raising  tuitions  as  though  it  were  un¬ 
constitutional  to  do  otherwise,  and  he  keeps  bucking  for  a 
promotion  to  full  professor.) 

RESEARCHI.NG  RUDOLPH;  A  great  guy  for  encouraging 
profound  term  papers  on  such  subjects  as  ”Tbe  Rise  and  Fall  of 
the  Flush  Left  Byline  in  Nairobi”  and  ’‘An  Analysis  of  the  Effect 
on  Readers  of  the  Three-Line  1/24  as  Compared  to  the  Four- 
Line  1/36.” 

ORIGINAL  OTTO;  He  insists  upon  originality,  creativity, 
initiative  and  self-reliance  in  his  students— and  has  been  riding 
the  same  notes  for  20  years. 

AUTHOR  ARTHUR;  He  wrote  a  book  on  journalism  once. 
Guess  what  text  is  required  in  his  course. 

ETHICAL  EDGAR;  He  constantly  belabors  newspapers  for 
velvet-glove  treatment  of  their  sacred  cows.  (Yet  he  holds  the 
utmost  reverence  for  his  own  sacred  rows,  like  the  head  of  the 
department,  the  dean,  prexy,  trustees  and  fat  endowment  rats.) 

REALISTIC  RONALD;  Keeps  warning  his  students  about  the 
awful  pressures  of  newspaper  deadlines.  He’ll  scare  half  of  them 
into  other  fields. 

JARGON  JOHN ;  Harasses  his  classes  with  such  terminology  m 
‘‘frame  of  reference,”  ‘‘language  as  a  determining  factor  in  social 
consciousness,”  ‘‘common  falUlcies  and  their  effect  upon  popular 
cix-dulity”  and  ‘‘concentratioif  of  attention  on  a  common  stimulus 
as  a  condition  conducive  to  "'crowd  behavior.”  Students  who  want 
passing  grades  will  parrot  the  jargon  right  back  to  bim  in  exams 
i  and  never  use  it  again  after  they  graduate. 

MISSIVE  MAL;  Stresses  the 'importance  of  well-constructed  job 
application  letters.  But  when  students  write  well-coastructed  ap¬ 
plication  letters  to  him  in  his  other  position  of  editor,  he  ignort 
them. 

SUPERIOR  STANLEY ;  He  has  a  favorite  line — ^newspapers  arc 
slanted  for  the  12-year-old  mind.  He  means  that,  because  he  told 
it  to  his  students  in  1940,  and  he  tells  it  to  their  sons  and 
daughters  in  1967. — Harold  Winerip,  Boston  Herald  Traveler, 
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1st  in  Pennsylvania 


In  Sales  per  Household 


Best  way  to  enter 

a  SUPER  market... 

You  open  the  door  to  super  soles,  when  you  use  the  one  medium  that  con  give  you 
complete  coverage  in  Harrisburg,  the  SUPER  market— the  Patriot-News. 

It's  a  fact.  Harrisburg  is  a  SUPER  market.  The  center  of  influence  in  the  third  largest 
state,  it  is  first  in  Pennsylvania  and  3Sth  in  the  nation  in  Retail  Sales  per  House¬ 
hold.  In  dollar  volume  it  is  highest  in  Pennsylvania  in  Apparel,  Automotive,  Gas 
Station  and  Drug  Store  sales,  after  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.* 

The  Patriot-News  delivers  Harrisburg,  with  a  guaranteed  coverage  of  100%  in  the 
ABC  City  Zone  and  88%  in  the  Retail  Trading  Zone.  So  if  you're  planning  to  enter 
Harrisburg  through  the  door  of  just  one  medium,  you  can  make  that  entrance  a 
triumphant  one,  with  the  Patriot-News,  the  number  one  advertising  medium  in  Harris¬ 
burg,  the  SUPER  market. 


Silt'S  Mana/n'iiiriil  Siiit  vy  ol  //ini/ic  I’oiipr 


PATRIOT-NEWS 


MORN.  &  EVE.  121,218 


SUNDAY  162,371 


Represented  Nationally  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


editorial 


Credibility  Gap 

Bin  r> a(>I)IKI an.  well  know  n  eritir  of  tiie  press,  h;ul  some  good  things 
to  s;iv  ahoni  newspajH'is  as  well  as  some  had  in  his  talk  to  the 
San  I'ramiseo  TIM  (amlerenre  this  week.  He  noteil:  "  I  heie  are  some 
rernrrent  erititisins  ol  the  press  1  don’t  agree  with.  I  hnd  most 
t  rilitpies  1)\  intellet tnals  ami  at  ailemics  hard  to  attejit.  I  hey  seem  not 
to  mulerstand  what  a  newspaper  is  all  ahoiit.” 

Herhert  G.  Klein,  editor  of  the  S<ni  Dicjo  I  nion.  put  it  another  wav. 
He  referreil  to  "a  tlangeroiis  tiedihilits  gao  de\eloping  iti  e\ahiation 
of  not  onlv  government  Imt  news  media.” 

"We  find  the  news  media  nndei  iiu leasing  attack  liom  politicians 
of  the  Left  and  Right,  from  the  liar  .Vssoc  iation,  from  the  Gotigress. 
from  local  officials  (such  as  the  mavor  of  .Milwaukee)  and  from  the 
jmhlic  in  getieral.  All  this  diminishes  respec  t  lor  the  newspaper.  .\nd 
the  attacks  will  inti  ease  rather  than  decrease  in  the  next  year.”  Mr. 
Klein  said,  referiing  to  an  election  year. 

Mavor  Henrv  ^\'.  Maier  of  Milwaukee  had  said  from  the  same  plat¬ 
form  that  his  Citv  .\ttornev’s  ofhce  was  studying  the  c|itestic)n  of  a  suit 
for  defamation  of  character  against  some  media. 

.Ml  .  Klein  rec  alled  the  s|)et  tat  le  of  a  Repnhlican  (ionvention  booing 
newsmen. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  people  inthiding  politicians  react  to 
newspajier  stories  in  dircc  t  ratio  to  what  they  believe  the  stories  should 
have  said  and  whether  thev  were  favorable  or  ttnfavorable  to  them  or 
to  their  own  point  of  view. 

It  is  also  well  known  that  it  is  nsnallv  the  newsjiaper  that  is  jnit  cm 
trial  and  not  the  c  ire  iimstances.  events  or  people  written  alnnit. 

.Mr.  Klein  suggested  a  stndv  group  w  ithin  the  indnstrv  to  “study  the 
facts  and  seek  solutions  to  the  image  problem  treated  by  growing  out¬ 
side  attacks  on  the  credibilitv  of  the  news  coverage.” 

It  isn't  an  easv  task  but  it  is  something  that  should  be  done.  .\  news- 
pa|K*r  can  tisnallv  keep  its  own  retcml  straight  locally,  lint  on  the 
national  scene  press  critics  who  deal  in  generalities  go  imanswered 
except  in  ptiblications  like  this  one.  Ihe  newspaper  business  has 
plenty  of  able  spokesmen  who  toiiltl  present  the  true  facts  about  news- 
pa|>er  operation  and  coverage  if  called  tipon.  The  big  cpiestion  is 
whether  the  newspajters  would  give  any  of  them  the  space  or  the 
chance  to  be  heard  for  the  defense. 


News  and  Crime 

IN  its  goal  ol  insuring  a  fair  trial  for  every  defendant  the  .\meritan 
liar  .\ssoc  iation  is  considering  a  restriction  on  what  and  how  much 
coverage  newspapers  cati  give  to  crime  news  especially  iti  the  pre-trial 
area.  I  he  .Vtnerican  public  apparently  doesn’t  share  the  view  exaetb 
that  this  would  be  betielic  ial  to  the  |)ublit-at-large. 

.\  stticly  tondticted  by  members  of  the  .\1*  Managing  I'ditors  .\sso- 
c  iation  inc  luded  interviews  w  ith  the  public.  In  answer  to  the  cpiestion: 
“Do  you  think  that  if  the  jiress  printed  less  news  about  law  enforce¬ 
ment  and  the  courts  there  would  be  less  crime  or  more  crime?”  177 
|)ec)ple  said  “less”  and  •l.")7  said  “more.” 

.V  majority  of  the  people  apparently  believe  that  news  of  crime  is 
im|M)rtant  to  society. 
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"He  n'tveth  puu-er  to  the  faint;  and  to 
them  that  hare  nn  might  he  inrreasptli 
strength  .’’—Isaiah  Id  :29 
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letters 

CIT  OUT  THE  CLVrrER! 

Telegraj)!!  deskmen  live  in  a  noisy  limbo 
that  needs  cheering  up. 

We  turn  grey  faster  than  most  because 
we’re  macliine-ruled. 

We're  chained  the  whole  working  day 
to  unrelenting  word  machines  that  clatter 
angrilv  and  threaten  us  with  commands 
like  “Urgent”  and  “Bust  This”  and  “Hold 
for  Thursday  1  p.m.” 

We  obey  tlie  machines;  they  ignore  our 
needs  and  anxieties.  Tliey  talk,  we  listen. 

•  and  we  know  that  newsroom  personalities 

'  who  move  around,  such  as  reporters,  man¬ 

aging  editors  and  custodians,  see  us  and 
the  machines  in  double  exposure,  a  kind 
of  functional  lump  in  the  corner. 

'  Down  here  in  the  once-booming  coal 
’  1  country  of  southern  Iowa  we  brought  in  a 

I  TTs  tai)e  not  long  ago,  thereby  nearly 
'  doubling  the  noise  level  in  telegrajih  cor- 

a  The  tape  machine  doesn’t  do  a  thing  for 

"  the  tone  of  the  j)lace.  It  does  teach  a  dee)) 

•  respect  for  numbers,  from  100  to  190  and 

^  from  K1  to  KTS  six  days  a  week.  Simple 

souls  like  ours  seek  solace  in  rolling  up 
I  half  a  mile  of  perforated  yellow  tape 

I  (oiled)  and  bucketing  the  stuff  into  a 

I  distant  basket.  No  one  else  in  the  oflice 

gets  to  do  this,  so  it’s  a  consolation. 

I  We  can’t  throw  it  all  away,  tempted  as 
!  we  sometimes  are,  and  we’ve  never  yet 
(»,  yielded  to  that  other  temptation,  to  reach 
n,  over  and  flick  all  switches  to  “off.” 

We  have  the  comj)uter  age,  and  wire 
services  should  get  cracking  to  upgrade 
our  telegra|)h  desks. 

®  They  could  handily  cut  out  the  clatter, 

'*  '  muffle  the  grinding  wheels  and  archaic 

I  keys.  W  e  could  be  wrapjred  in  a  meditative 
I  quiet  zone,  (deeps.  Better  noise  than  a 
I  vacuum. 

I  What’s  wanted  is  music,  computerized 
I  mood  music  to  background  the  daily  num- 
I  bers  game  we  play. 

Thoughtfully  programmed  melodies,  fed 
^  through  the  net  to  complement  each  of  the 
■  80  or  90  takes  (plus  regional)  we  m«)nitor 

'  nmiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiM 


every  day,  would  brighten  the  headlines 
and  humanjze  our  corner. 

We’d  all  perk  up. 

Brownies  and  Cub  Scouts  would  marvel 
as  they  made  the  office  tour. 

Instead  of  groaning  when  we  see.  "Third 
Lead,  N.\.  Teacher  Strike  .  .  .  Pick  Up 
5th  graf  ‘Jenkins  said  .  .  .’ ”  we’d  thrill  to 
the  freshness  of  the  thing.  Our  hearts 
would  beat  faster  as  the  Pathetiqiie  Sym¬ 
phony  came  through  on  stereo  hi  fidelity. 


Instead  of  turning  wearily  away  from 
Arab-lsraeli  Koiindup,  Two  Takes,  we’d 
discover  new  nuances  in  the  old  story  as 
the  strains  of  1812  Overture  (with  can¬ 
non)  came  filtering  in. 

Fasi-breaking  stories  that  develop  right 
jtast  the  noon  deadline  and  now  leave  us 
jiale  and  frustrated  might  be  heralded 
with  stirring  bugles  and  big  drums,  an 
extra  thump  for  the  final  lead — and  loud 
enough  to  reach  us  in  the  back  shop. 

Ovid  Martin’s  lengthy  farm  take  would 
come  with  a  jmvper  rural  lullaby,  like 
summer  wind  across  the  wheat,  and  the 
slock  market  might  be  beamed  in  with 
The  Sorcerer’s  Apprentice  or  the  Death 
March  of  the  Marionettes.  Tunes  would 
suggest  themselves. 

Tone-deaf  telegraph  editors  and  those 
with  limited  capacity  to  absorb  progress 
will  of  course  have  a  switch  for  tuning 
back  the  old  clatter.  Tired  old  grouches 
could  simply  plug  out. 

.\i.  Darii 

Telegraph  Editor, 

Ottiimiva  (Iowa)  Courier 
*  *  * 

THE  INTERN  PROGRAIM 
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To  the  extent  that  summer  newspaper 
intern  programs  are  used  exclusively  as 
recruitment  technitpies,  they’ve  gone 
wrong. 

16  Perhaps  they’ve  gone  wrong  for  a  num¬ 

ber  of  reasons,  but  one  reason  looms  large 
48  above  all  others.  The  program  becomes 
far  too  short-sighted  in  its  concept.  Per- 
haps  it  even  moves  in  the  direction  de¬ 
feating  its  basic  purpose — that  of  recruit- 
'  ment. 

3^  For  if  a  summer  intern  must  swear  that 

he  is  dedicated  to  a  newspaper  career  be- 
34  fore  he  is  accepted,  who  is  frozen  out? 

One  of  the  persons  certain  to  be  lost  is 
38  the  i)rospective  high  school  journalism 

teacher.  And  I  submit  that  the  newspapers 
need  this  person  as  an  intern  most  of  all. 
^  Why?  At  least  two  reasons  ought  to  be 

enough  to  send  every  intern  recruiter 
scurrying  out  next  Spring  to  hire  every 
-student  on  a  high  school  journalism  teach- 
46  ing  curriculum  he  can: 

1.  These  persons  when  they  become 
42  high  school  journalism  teachers  will  be 
September  23,  1967 


the  prime  recruiters  for  the  newspaper 
profession  (or  just  jKissibly  they  will  be 
lukewarm  about  newspapers).  It  is  often 
in  the  high  school  years  that  a  student’s 
appetite  is  most  keenly  career-whetted. 
And  he  turns  to  his  teacher  for  counsel 
and  suggestions.  Think  of  the  career  po¬ 
tential  if  this  teacher  has  actually  worked 
on  a  newspaper,  been  excited  by  it.  and 
can  transfer  that  excitement  to  her  pupils. 

2.  Vi’on’t  it  be  a  good  idea  if  the  jour¬ 
nalism  teacher  in  leaching  about  journal¬ 
ism  could  teach  from  a  background  of 
some  practical  experience?  As  a  university 
journalism  teacher,  I  believe  our  profes¬ 
sional  schools  do  an  excellent  job.  But 
when  I  talk  to  my  students  about  covering 
a  murder  for  United  Press  International 
or  working  the  sports  desk  and  handling 
35  basketball  box  scores  a  night  or  editing 
a  monthly  magazine.  I  know  what  I  am 
talking  about.  I  pity  the  person  who 
doesn’t;  more  1  pity  his  students. 

So  what  happens  if  vve  freeze  out  the 
budding  high  school  journalism  teacher? 
No.  1,  we  actually  lose  our  prime  recruiter 
(and  we  thought  we  were  recruiting)  and 
No.  2,  we  lose  the  very  person  in  the  best 
position  to  exi*lain  the  newspa|)er  profes¬ 
sion  to  today’s  high  school  students.  Is 
this  what  we  want?  I  think  not. 

Earl  L.  Conn 

Mnncie,  Indiana 

(The  writer  is  an  assistant  professor 
of  journalism  at  Ball  State  L  niversitv.) 

-X-  *  * 

THE  ONE  TRADE 

Fred  .1.  Moyer  Sr.  was  so  right  (Sept. 
9 1  when  he  wrote  about  the  grumbling 
over  the  new  typesetting  machines  many 
years  ago. 

.\s  proof,  author  Charles  M.  Sheldon 
wrote  in  his  book  “In  His  Steps”  (1896) 
as  follows: 

"I  lost  my  job  ten  months  ago.  I  am  a 
printer  by  trade.  The  new  linotype  ma¬ 
chines  are  beautiful  specimens  of  inven¬ 
tion,  but  I  know  six  men  who  have  killed 
themselves  inside  of  the  year  just  on  ac¬ 
count  of  those  machines.  Of  course  I  don’t 
blame  the  newspapers  for  getting  the  ma¬ 
chines.  Meanwhile,  what  can  a  man  do? 
1  know  1  never  learned  but  the  one  trade, 
and  that’s  all  I  can  do.” 

Ralph  J.  Shoemaker 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

I  :.!iii:iiiiir::iiii.iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiii...L.'  ’ '  iiniir i  ::  i:n.iinti::i  mi 

Short  Takes 

Wide  ruse  of  birth  control  measures 
is  responsible  for  the  decline  in  births. — 
Cliieaijo  Daily  News. 

• 

Refined  Italian  or  Green  lady  to  cook 
for  12  women.  —  Saeraniento  (Calif.) 
I  'nion. 

• 

City  employes  tried  to  rescue  the  trac¬ 
tor  by  wench.  —  Hutehimon  (Kans.) 
News. 

• 

Top-ranking  politicians  have  been  say¬ 
ing  Romney  is  in  over  his  heads  in  seek¬ 
ing  the  GOP  Presidential  nomination. — 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald. 

• 

A  whole  word  separated  Romney  and 
the  Negro  youth  leader  when  they  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  dialogue. — Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Tinies-U  nion. 
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The  Kankakee  (III.)  Daily  Journal  gives  its  answer...  I 

Reprinted  from  issue  of  July  5.  1967  " 


N.Y.  Times  Is  Journal’s 
4th  World  News  Source 

A  Journal  editor,  in  an  ex-  er  into  the  sedate  halls  of  the 
pansive  mood,  was  indulging  in  United  Nations,  and  by  the  time 
a  bit  of  bragging  to  a  friend  the  war  was  over,  the  verdict 
about  three  weeks  ago.  He  told  was  in  on  the  New  York  Times 
the  friend  of  the  extensive  cov-  News  Service, 
erage  of  world,  national,  state  The  depth  of  coverage  and  the 
and  local  events  available  expert  interpretation  of  events 
through  the  Journal  news  ser-  by  veteran  New  York  Times  re¬ 
vices  and  its  own  staff  of  local  porters  had  helped  Journal  read- 
reporters.  ers  gain  a  more  thorough  know- 

The  friend  had  a  question:  ledge  of  the  explosive  world  sit- 
‘  How  come  you’re  stealing  stuff  uation. 

from  the  New  York  Times?”  Addition  of  the  New  York 
Tlie  friend  was  inaccurate,  of  Times  News  Service  brought  to 
course,  in  terming  it  ‘‘stealing  four  the  number  of  worldwide 
from  the  New  York  Times,”  but  newsgathering  agencies  feeding 
he  was  right  in  one  respect  —  information  into  the  Journal 
the  line  ‘‘By  New  York  Times  newsroom.  Other  services  in- 
Service,”  and  such  well  -  known  elude  the  Associated  Press  and 
bylines  as  those  of  James  Res-  United  Press  International,  long 
ton,  Drew  Middleton  and  Han-  familiar  to  Journal  readers, 
son  Baldwin  had  been  appear-  and  the  Copley  News  Service, 
ing  with  regularity  in  the  Jour-  with  its  strong  coverage  of  Illi- 
nal's  pages.  ncis  state  capital  news  and  sup- 

On  June  1,  without  fanfare,  plementary  feature  and  Latin 
the  New  York  Times  News  Ser-  .American  reporting, 
vice  was  added  to  the  lineup  Emphasis  on  expanded  cover- 
of  Journal  news  sources.  It  was.  age  of  world  news  has  caused 
frankly,  on  trial.  no  lag  in  reporting  what’s  hap- 

Journal  news  executives  were  pening  on  the  local  scene.  The 
evaluating  the  service,  to  de-  Journal’s  staff  of  local  news- 
termine  whether  it  would  help  men  —  larger  than  ever  before 
give  readers  an  ‘‘extra  dimen-  in  its  history— contiues  to  strive 
sion”  of  news  coverage,  and  for  the  fullest  possible  coverage 
help  them  to  be  better  informed,  of  news  in  a  growing  city,  county 
A  week  later,  war  erupted  in  and  region, 
the  Middle  East,  and  spilled  ov- 


The  New  York  Times  News  Service  is  a  steal:  You  can  add 
it  for  less  than  you’d  expect  to  pay  a  single  staff  reporter. 
For  availability  and  rates,  call  or  write:  R.  R.  Buckingham, 
editor-manager, The  NewYorkTimes  News  Service,  229  West 
43d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10036;  Tel.  (212)  556-7089. 
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Mayor  Says  Rioters  Shape 
Events  to  News  Patterns 


‘Central  City  Can’t  Be  Saved 
Without  Help  from  the  Press’ 


San  Francisco 
Admittedly  “stirring  up  a 
hornet’s  nest,”  Milwaukee  Mayor 
Henry  W.  Maier  called  on  the 
nation’s  editors  and  publishers 
this  week  to  show  more  concern 
for  saving  the  central  city  in 
their  community. 

In  his  vdew,  based  on  recent 
racial  insurrection  in  Milwaukee 
and  other  cities,  events  are  lieing 
managed  so  that  they  conform 
with  the  news  media’s  tradition¬ 
al  concept  of  news. 

“As  a  result,”  Maier  said  in 
an  address  to  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  United  Press  Internation¬ 
al’s  Edicon,  “we  are  l)eing  stage- 
managed  out  of  city  govern¬ 
ment.” 

‘Playing  ^  illi  .Malclies* 

Critical  of  editors  who  are 
conceined  with  the  “dramatic” 
interest  only,  Maier  saitl  they 
are  thus  “playing  with  matches 
in  a  dynamite  factory.” 

“This  is  no  time  for  business 
as  usual,  nor  is  it  a  time  for 
news  as  usual,”  he  warned. 

The  Mayor’s  appeal  to  the 
press  to  play  a  more  responsible 
role  in  the  crisis  that  confronts 
the  Central  City  highlighted 
wide-ranging  discussions  at  the 
meeting.  The  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  from  newspapers  that 
subscribe  to  UPI  services  heard 
a  defense  of  “hippies”  and  a 
detaded  report  by  Secretary  of 
Defense  Roliert  S.  McNamara 
on  the  plans  to  build  a  $5  billion 
anti-missile  system  around  the 
U.S.  to  guard  against  Red 
China’s  weapons  in  the  1970’s. 

Reagun  Kiip>> 

Some  words  of  praise  for 
press  performance  were  ut¬ 
tered  by  California’s  Govei-nor 
Ronald  Reagan  during  his  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  common  role  of 
officials  and  newsmen  as  “cus¬ 
todians  of  the  public  trust.” 

The  Republican  executive  said 
newspapers  had  a  responsibility 
to  keep  the  public  informed 
when  officials  fail  to  meet  theii- 
responsibilities. 
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“I  think  by  and  large  down 
through  the  years,”  Reagan  said, 
“that  you  have  done  just  that. 
But  someplace  along  the  line 
there  has  been  a  loosening. 
.Agencies  of  government  at 
every  level  are  seeking  to  per¬ 
form  their  services  more  and 
more  with  less  and  less  attention 
to  the  right  of  the  people  to 
know.” 

Reagan  denied  two  published 
stories  relating  to  his  political 
activities  and  remarked:  “I 
would  hope  there  would  be  a 
continuing  evaluation,  not  only 
of  news  gathering  and  news 
gatherers  but  also  of  the  i)lace  of 
interpretive  reporting  in  news 
writing  and  the  value,  if  any, 
of  the  political  gossip  column¬ 
ist  and  rumor  mongei  .” 

.Maier  held  the  rapt  attention 
of  the  group  with  his  vivid  com¬ 
ments  on  the  plight  of  the  cities. 
The  panel  question  was,  “Can 
Our  Cities  Re  Saved?”  He  re¬ 
plied:  “Looking  at  the  present 
situation  and  current  trends. 
I’m  inclined  to  answ’er.  No,  our 
cities  cannot  lie  saved.” 

Turning  from  problems  of 


noise  and  traffic  congestion  in 
his  “nightmarish  vision”  of  the 
core  city,  Maier  delivered  his 
bill  of  complaints  against  the 
piess. 

“The  city  cannot  l)e  saved,” 
he  assertecl,  “unless  there  is  a 
change  in  the  attitudes  of  the 
communications  media  toward 
city  affairs. 

“Perhaps  it  would  Ik*  well 
worthwhile  for  the  media  to 
underwrite  a  study  to  see  why  it 
is  that,  at  almost  every  meeting 
of  those  working  in  urban  af- 
faii  s,  there  is  a  persistent  and 
general  agreement  that  at  least 
some  of  the  media  are  not 
living  up  to  their  obligations  in 
the  field  of  urban  affairs. 

(iuniplainis  Aguiiir*!  Press 

“What  are  the  complaints? 

•  “That,  all  too  often,  the  press 
looks  upon  city  government  as 
a  source  of  entertainment  rather 
than  as  something  seriously 
relevant  to  the  life  of  the  aver¬ 
age  city.  (If  it  isn’t  graft  or 
scandal  or  a  fight,  it  isn’t  news.) 

•  “That,  too  often,  the  press 
encourages  civic  fights  without 
consideration  of  the  conse- 
((uences  for  the  community. 

•  “That  the  game  is  to  strip 
govei  nment  leaders  of  all  pres¬ 
tige  and  then  condemn  them  for 


A  JOVIAL  TWIST — Before  talking  about  a  missile  fence,  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  enjoys  a  quip  by  UPI  President  Mims  Thoma¬ 
son  at  Edicon  in  San  Francisco. 


Mayor  Maier 


lack  of  leadership  when,  in  fact, 
prestige  is  quite  often  the  only 
weapon  of  leadership  available 
to  an  official. 

“My  contention  is  that  the  city 
cannot  Ire  saved  unless  the  press 
recognizes  that  the  city  is  also 
its  city  which  may  well  be  on 
the  way  to  perdition.  1  do  not 
believe  that  the  new  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  press  requires  it  to 
become  so  detached  from  in¬ 
volvement  that  it  declares  itself 
immune  from  effect.  I  don’t 
think  that  is  the  intent  of  the 
First  .Amendment. 

“Perhaps  it  is  high  time  that 
we  had  a  national  conference 
of  public  leaders  and  the  owners 
and  operators  of  the  public 
media  to  discuss  the  problem  of 
proportion  and  balance  in  the 
piesentation  of  today’s  news. 

“The  non-spontaneous  event 
is  staged  to  look  spontaneous. 
This  has  certainly  been  true  in 
Milwaukee.  .After  the  riot,  we 
were  proceeding  on  a  39  point 
Little  Marshall  Plan,  but  sud¬ 
denly  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  an  .Austrian  carpen¬ 
ter  trying  to  build  a  platform 
in  the  middle  of  a  revival  meet¬ 
ing. 

Quuling  the  ‘Leader’ 

“.And  the  more  flamboyant 
and  extreme  a  statement  made 
by  anyone  who  calls  himself  a 
‘leader,’  the  stronger  the  charge, 
the  louder  the  voice — the  more 
likely  it  is  to  take  over  the  front 
page  or  the  lead  spot  on  a  tele¬ 
vision  show. 

“The  public  official  who  is 
concerned  about  civil  peace  and 
order  along  with  justice  finds  it 
difficult  to  restore  any  sense  of 
proportion  and  balance. 

“We  may  be  seeing  in  some 
{Continued  on  pnge  10) 
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Francisco  and  expert  on  hippies, 
challenged  the  audience  on  the 
youth  ([uestion,  asking:  ‘‘What 
are  you  afraid  of?” 

Secietary  McNamara  con¬ 
firmed  stories,  puhlisherl  since 
July,  that  the  proposed  anti¬ 
missile  shield  is  designed  to 
ward  off  Red  China’s  missiles 
and  is  not  opening  up  an  arms 
race  with  Soviet  Russia. 

He  was  interrupted  once  hy  a 
girl  shouting  that  the  United 
States  should  get  out  of  Viet¬ 
nam  and  he  was  booed  by  dem- 
onstratois  when  he  left  the 
convention  hotel. 


Edicon  Talks 

{('initinued  fnnn  jitinc  b) 


of  our  cities  the  j)ortents  of  a 
new,  and  perhaps  <lilTerent  kind 
of  civil  war.  In  a  time  like  this, 
it  is  dangerous,  in  the  name  of 
usual  news  procedure,  to  over¬ 
dramatize  events  which  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  hardening  of  pre¬ 
judice  or  play  on  violent  emo¬ 
tions;  to  echo  every  extreme 
statement  whether  false  or  true; 
to  play  down  ))ositive  efforts 
which  are  l)eing  made  to  help 
solve  our  deepening  i-acial.  econ¬ 
omic  and  social  problems.  Or  to 
indulge  in  loose  reporting. 

“Last  week  I  read  an  edito¬ 
rial  which  l)egan:  ‘Those  who 
take  to  the  streets,  or  invade 
meetings,  or  attempt  to  elbow 
their  way  into  offices,  or  other¬ 
wise  disrupt  peace  and  order 
are  getting  to  Ik*  extremely  tire¬ 
some.  They  deserve  nothing  so 
much  as  to  Ik*  ignoi-ed.’  Good 
stuff.  But  guess  what  dominated 
the  front  page  of  that  same 
paper?  A  pictuie  of  teen-age 
protestors  taking  to  the  streets, 
and  a  banner  headline  shouting: 

‘Whites  Protest  at  Chancery.’ 

Mr.  Editorial  Writer  meet  Mr. 

News  Editor. 

“I  suspect  that  I  may  have 
stirred  up  a  hornet’s  nest  with 
these  observations,  but  every 
now  and  then  I  feel  the  need  to 
play  editorial  writer  myself. 

Please  restrict  your  letters  to 
the  editor  to  250  words  or  less.” 

saving.” 

Vacuum  in  1‘oliiics  jn  a  report  on  Watts,  C.  E. 

Allen  Temko,  environmental  (Chad)  McClellan,  president  of 
critic,  San  Francitfco  Chronicle,  ^If“tropolitan  1  raining  and  Re¬ 
said  today’s  need  is  for  compre-  search,  Los  .\ngeles,  said  the 
hensive  strategy  and  national  solution  of  the  minority  prob- 
priorities  on  l)ehalf  of  man.  should  Ik*  through  pi'oviding 

The  Chronicle’s  actions  on  Ik*-  (‘scape  from  poverty  and  not  b> 
half  of  improved  city  planning  accommodating  poverty, 
have  lK*en  necessitated  by  a  organization’s  work 

vacuum  in  environmental  poli-  through  private  employers^  ob- 
tics,  he  declared.  taine<l  17,90,3  jobs  for  Watts 

“We  are  against  planned  citizens,  he  reported, 
butchery  of  environment  and  summarizing  the  session, 

San  F'rancisco  is  a  carnal  shop  Chaplin  said  it  seemed  there 
of  environmental  design,”  Tern-  alternative  to  saving 

ko  said.  cities,  but  the  task  will  not  be 

The  Chronicle  was  forced  to  easy. 
oppo.se  a  municipal  railway  bond  Sipnificani  Vouil.  P..11 
issue  tiecause  it  tielieved  this 

would  prove  disruptive  to  the  Tn  a  “whither  youth”  report, 
community.  Only  reluctantly  William  Boyd,  vice-chancellor 
did  the  newspaper  support  air-  for  student  affairs,  U.  of  Cali- 
port  bonds,  as  it  did  not  believe  fornia  at  Berkeley,  said  results 
this  a  solution  of  the  airport  of  an  .\merican  Council  on  Edu- 
problem,  he  explained.  cation  test  had  not  lieen  regarded 

The  Chronicle’s  achievements  as  particularly  newsworthy  ex¬ 
in  the  environmental  design  field  cept  by  campus  publication  edi- 
area  are  largely  negative  but  it  tors. 

has  stopped  bad  things,  Temko  “I  think  they  are  of  profound 
said.  These  include  a  waterfront  significance,”  he  said  of  this  poll 
freeway  construction  project.  taken  last  fall.  “They  reveal  a 

One  reason  for  the  urban  great  moral  continuity  with  our 
crisis  is  that  older  cities  are  not  past  and  should  reassure  many 
part  of  the  new  metropolitan  of  those  who  are  now  viewing 


David  Rosenzweig,  Associated 
Press  statehouse  rei)orter  at 
Trenton,  N.J.,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  AP  World  Serv¬ 
ices  Desk  in  New  Yoik.  Carole 
Martin  joins  the  AP  Trenton 
staff.  Rosenzweig  is  a  Jersey 
City  native,  a  graduate  of  Rut- 
gei’s  University,  who  worked  for 
the  \eirnrk  Evening  Xeicfi  be¬ 
fore  joining  the  AP  in  1964. 
He  has  been  an  AP  statehouse 
reporter  since  that  time.  Carole 
Martin  received  an  A.B.  degree 
in  journalism  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kentucky  and  has 
worked  for  the  Trenfoiihoi. 


MRS.  FRANK  H.  BARTHOLOMEW,  center,  wife  of  UPl's  board 
chairman,  greets  Mrs.  Albert  V.  Dix,  left,  of  Martins  Ferry,  Ohio, 
and  Mrs.  Rhea  Eskew,  of  Atlanta,  at  Edicon. 


area,  in  his  view.  Temko  urged  youth  with  alarm.” 
the  establishment  of  rational  Rev.  Lewin  F.  Durbin,  execu- 
priorities.  It  is  necessary  to  tive  director.  Glide  F'oundation, 
distinguish  lK*tween  long  range  San  Francisco,  also  apjreared  on 
strategy  and  short  term  tactics,  this  panel  moderated  by  Michael 
he  insisted.  Ogden,  executive  editor.  Provi¬ 

dence  (R.  1.)  Jonrnal-Pallefin 
orili  .‘■laving  president  of  the  .American 

Dr.  John  E.  Burchard,  visual  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
design  consultant  for  the  Bay  imj)ortant  (luestion  is 

Area  Raj)id  Tiansit,  was  an-  the  straight  society 

other  j)ai'ticipant  in  the  panel  I't’spond  to  young  adult  move- 
chaired  by  George  Chaj)lin,  aients  like  Black  Power,  he 
Honolulu  Advertiser.  declared. 

Bui'chard  declared  city  prob-  'To  react  as  Harry  Reasoner 
lems  have  to  Ik*  saved  in  the  ‘^tid  in  the  CBS  program  on 
suburbs  and  with  the  help  of  Haight-.Ashbury  is  to  put  forth 
federal  funds,  addinc:  “Cities  *Tiost  rigid,  uncreative  and 

destructively  moralistic  side, 
said  Rev.  Durbin. 

“His  was  a  scare  tactic  using 
a  prejudiced  selection  of  data 
and  unciualified  authorities.  The 
only  objective  reporting  was  on 
the  medical  centei-.  We  can  and 
must  do  far  lK*tter  than  that,” 
the  clergyman  declared. 

Lenore  Kandel,  writer  of  San 


Dolbier  Return.*^ 

To  Providence 

Maurice  Dolbier,  former  sen¬ 
ior  book  reviewer  with  the  Sew 
York  Herald  Trilnine  and  later 
with  the  World  Jounud  Trib¬ 
une,  was  named  special  writer 
in  the  cultural  and  entertain¬ 
ment  department  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.I.)  Journal  and  Bul¬ 
letin.  Dolbier  was  book  editor 
of  the  Journal  before  joining  the 
Herahl  Tribune  in  1956.  He  is 
the  author  of  several  books. 


HOST  AND  HOSTESS — UPl's  Pacific  Division  manager,  Richard  A. 
Liffin,  and  his  wife  helped  to  welcome  editors  and  publishers  to 
Edicon  in  San  Francisco. 
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Police  Gas  News  Editor, 
Dispel  Brutality  Claim 


Pva ‘Pt'"  ^  T 

1 

1 
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Ron  Britzke  stands  up  to  a  shot  of  Mace. 


Newbi  rgh,  N.  Y. 

The  policeman  strolled  up  to 
the  editor.  Calmly,  deliberately 
he  lifted  his  rip^ht  arm  and 
pointed  the  spray  can  at 
the  newspaperman’s  face.  He 
pressed  the  top  of  the  container 
and  a  stream  of  liquid  hissed 
out  hittinp  his  victim  squarely 
in  the  face. 

A  moment  later,  gasping  and 
choking  for  air,  Ron  Britzke 
fought  to  stay  on  his  feet.  He 
would  have  gone  down  without 
the  support  of  a  wall  against 
which  he  leaned  heavily.  He  was 
helpless  having  leceived  the 
disabling  punch  of  Mace,  the 
police  riot-control  chemical 
which  landed  with  stunning 
force.  All  the  time  a  iihotog- 
rapher  took  pictures. 

.4s  Britzke  recalled  later: 
“For  an  instant  I  felt  nothing 
except  the  feeling  that  some¬ 
thing  bad  was  going  to  happen. 
Then  an  agonizing,  tearing 
wave  of  heat  blanketed  my  face 
and  I  was  .suddenly  cut  off  from 
the  pure  afternoon  air.  I  sucked 
in  great  gulps  of  oxygen,  but  it 
somehow  did  not  reach  my 
lungs.  My  knees  buckled  and  I 
clutched  at  the  wall  for  sup¬ 
port  ...” 

What  was  this,  a  case  of  po¬ 
lice  brutality? 

No,  it  was  newsgathering  the 
hard  way  for  Britzke,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Evening  News,  who 
took  his  punishment  (Sept.  16) 
in  the  office  of  the  City  Manager 


from  which  he  emerged  red¬ 
eyed  and  tearful,  but  wdth  a 
l)age  one  story. 

The  i<lea  for  testing  Mace 
aro.se  after  a  meeting  of  the 
local  chapter  of  the  National 
.Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Coloied  People  had 
criticized  the  disabling  chemical, 
jjarticularly  as  police  had  car¬ 
ried  it  during  the  July  29-30 
disturbances  here. 

One  of  the  speakers  accused 
the  City  iManager  and  police  of 
being  “prepared  to  make  guinea 
pigs  out  of  the  black  commu¬ 
nity  by  using  Mace.”  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  “if  they  w'ant  to  use 
Mace,  let  them  use  it  uptown 
first.” 

City  Manager  Paul  L.  Mc¬ 
Cauley  defended  Mace  as  an  ef¬ 
fective,  but  humane  anti-riot 
weapon  and  offered  to  take  a 
dose  himself.  However,  Britzke 
also  volunteered  and  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  reasons  McCauley  de¬ 
cided  to  let  the  newsman  take 
the  test. 

The  News  carried  a  front 
page  story  by  Britzke  together 
with  a  sequence  of  pictures  de¬ 
picting  the  overwhelming  power 
of  the  spray. 

Britzke  concluded  in  his  first 
person  account:  “Mace  is  fully 
as  effective  as  a  rap  over  the 
head  with  a  nightstick.  It  has 
the  stopping  power  of  a  bullet. 
But  it  does  not  have  the  ca¬ 
pacity  for  harm  or  injurj'  of 
other  police  weapons.  Inj  my 
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Britzke:  "Fully  effective  as  a  rap 
over  the  head  with  a  nightstick." 


ca.se,  the  frightening  sensation 
of  smothering  and  fighting  for 
air  passed  in  about  five  minutes 
and  I  was  able  to  talk.  It  was 
closer  to  20  minutes  before  I 
coukl  oi)en  my  eyes  without  an 
intense  smarting  sensation. 
Then  wet,  soothing  towels  were 
pressed  against  my  face  and 
the  worst  was  over.  I  found  it 
necessary  to  keep  my  face 
buried  in  the  towels  for  at  least 
an  hour — the  best  antidote  for 
Mace.” 

With  Britzke  on  the  story 
was  Ward  Poche.  He  wrote  a 
descriptive  piece  as  his  boss  was 
gassed  and  also  took  the  pic¬ 
tures. 

• 

Hesse  Leaves  Y&R 

John  Hesse,  newspaper  super¬ 
visor  at  Young  &  Rubicam  Inc., 
has  announced  he  is  leaving  the 
advertising  agency  on  Sept.  22. 
Hesse  joined  the  agency  in  196.") 
from  Johnson,  Kent,  Binding  & 
Gavin  Inc.  after  the  newspaper 
representative  firm  went  out  of 
business. 

• 

Heads  Lens  Group 

Pittsburgh 

Jim  Herrmann,  a  United 
Press  International  photogra¬ 
pher  in  Pittsburgh,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation. 


Constitution 
Framers  Bar 
News  Shackle 

.Albany,  N.Y. 

The  Constitutional  Convention 
defeated  a  last-minute  attempt 
to  shackle  the  press  in  report¬ 
ing  crime  news.  An  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  pro¬ 
posed  by  Surrogate  Judge  S. 
Samuel  Di  Falco,  Manhattan 
Democrat,  would  have  limited 
newspaper  publication  to  the 
name  and  address  of  a  person 
accused  of  a  crime  until  evi¬ 
dence  was  presented  at  trial. 
The  proposal  was  defeated  83-55. 

“What  is  newspaper  fact  is 
often  inadmissible  as  evidence,” 
Judge  Di  Falco  argued  in  de¬ 
fense  of  the  proposal.  “The 
right  of  the  press  intersects  the 
right  of  the  accused  to  a  jury 
trial  and  we  have  to  provide  a 
balanced  atmosphere  to  assure 
meaningful  safeguards  to  the 
individual.” 

Joseph  Caliber,  Bronx  Demo¬ 
crat,  who  had  earlier  introduced 
a  similar  proposition,  said  he 
had  since  changed  his  mind  on 
the  issue. 

“Only  a  statute  passed  by  the 
legislature  can  adequately  obtain 
a  balance  between  journalism 
and  justice,”  he  said.  “This  is 
something  that  shouhl  not  be 
locked  in  the  constitution.” 

The  convention  adopted  a 
statement  of  basic  fieedoms 
which  includes  a  provision  that 
the  books  and  records  of  public 
authorities  must  be  opened  to 
public  scrutiny.  However,  the 
delegates  left  it  up  to  the  legis¬ 
lature  to  define  the  extent  and 
the  manner  in  which  such  rec¬ 
ords  may  be  inspected. 

• 

Mrs.  Helen  Steviek  Dies; 
Publisher  in  Illinois 

Urban  A,  Ill. 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Steviek,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the 
Champaign  Newn-Gazette,  died 
Sept.  18  in  a  nursing  home  here. 
She  was  77. 

Mrs.  Steviek  had  directed  the 
newspaper  and  its  radio  station 
since  the  death  of  her  husband, 
David  W.  Steviek,  in  1935.  They 
came  from  Rochester,  Ind.  to 
Champaign  in  1915  when  he 
acquired  an  interest  in  the 
Champaign  Daily  Sewn.  In  1919 
they  merged  the  Champaign 
Gazette  with  the  News. 

In  recent  years  Mrs.  Stevick’s 
daughter,  Marajen  Steviek  Chi- 
nigo,  and  the  latter’s  husband, 
Michael  Chinigo,  have  been 
active  in  the  management  of  the 
Champaign  properties. 
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CRIME  FlBIJCrn  STIDV  FINANCED 

Wood  Says  ANPA  Battles 
Devious  Attacks  on  Press 


posed  restraints  without  think¬ 
ing  through  to  the  conse¬ 
quences.  Then,  when  the  re¬ 
straint  is  imposed,  govemment 
enforces  it  with  the  most  pious 
disclaimers  of  censorship  and 
the  most  solemn  pronouncements 
on  the  importance  of  a  free 
press.” 

• 


An  intensive  study  of  the 
American  jury  system  in  rela¬ 
tionship  with  journalism  is  cur¬ 
rently  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  efforts  to  protect  the  press 
fi'om  being  muzzled,  .J.  Howard 
WtK)d  told  an  assemblage  of 
publishers  and  editors  from  the 
free  world  at  Tel  .4viv  this 
week. 

In  his  dual  role  as  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  as 
])resident  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Wood  related,  he  has  be¬ 
come  concerned  with  the  “devi¬ 
ous”  forms  of  attack  on  the 
press. 

The  entire  jjroblem  of  fair 
trial  and  free  press  calls  for  a 
more  searching  inquiry  than  it 
has  received  to  date,  the  ANPA 
leader  said.  Following  up  an 
announcement  he  had  made  in 
April,  Wood  disclosed  that  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  Foundation  has 
just  received  a  grant  of  $150,000 
and  has  begun  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  a  counterattack 
on  the  American  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion’s  proposals  to  limit  the 
right  of  the  press  to  report 
criminal  trials. 

C'.uiiimillec  ul  ^  urk 

Wood  addressed  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  International 
F'ederation  of  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  (F.I.E.J.)  which  had 
been  scheduled  originally  last 
June  but  was  deferred  because 
of  the  Israeli-Arab  war  at  that 
time. 

The  McCormick  Charitable 
Trust,  created  by  the  will  of  the 
late  Robert  R.  McCormick,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  publisher  for 
many  years,  has  provided  the 
financing  for  the  ANPA  project 
which  will  explore  the  effect  of 
pre-trial  publicity  on  prospec- 


Reporter  Honored 
For  Jury  Studieti 

Sacramento,  Calif. 
.\aron  Epstein,  Sacramento 
Bee  reporter,  received  the  14th 
annual  California  State  Bar- 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  award  and  $.500 
for  his  articles  on  blue  riblxjn 
gi’and  juries.  The  Bee  series  is 
credited  with  leading  five 
.superior  court  judges  to  depait 
from  their  former  practices  of 
.selecting  grand  juries  and  l)e- 
gin  nominating  jurors  from 
lists  of  registered  voters. 


tive  jujors  and  othei-  aspects  of 
trial  procedures. 

The  ANPA  Foundation  has 
designated  a  sub-committee  to 
look  into  the  feasibility  of  the 
study  and  direct  its  course. 
Irwin  Maier,  publisher  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  heads  this 
group.  Other  members  are: 
M.  W.  Armistead  III  of  the 
Roanoke  Timea  and  World- 
Sewn,  Peter  B.  Clark  of  the 
Detroit  Sewn,  James  S.  Copley 
of  the  Copley  Newspapers,  and 
Gene  Robb  of  the  Hearst  News¬ 
papers  at  Albany,  N.Y. 

Wood  emphasized  in  his  talk 
(Sept.  21)  to  the  publishers 
from  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa 
that  the  ANPA  is  dedicated  to 
upholding  the  hard-won  right  of 
freedom  of  the  press  in  the 
United  States. 

“I  am  proud,”  he  said,  “that 
my  own  newspaper,  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  wages  continual  cam¬ 
paigns  in  the  never-ending 
struggle  to  keep  the  press 
free.” 

The  Tribune  won  a  significant 
skirmish,  he  noted,  in  the  fair 
trial-free  jiiess  controversy 
when  it  went  to  court  early  this 
year  and  upset  a  judicial  order 
that  would  have  imposed  re¬ 
straints  on  coverage  of  the 
Speck  murder  case  in  Illinois. 

“It  is  claimed,”  he  said,  “that 
unless  the  pre.ss  is  severely  lim¬ 
ited  in  its  right  to  report  the 
<iay’s  crime  news,  persons  ac¬ 
cused  of  crime  will  not  receive 
a  fair  trial.  No  mention  is  made 
of  the  public’s  right  to  be  in¬ 
formed  about  how  judges,  pros¬ 
ecutors  and  police  officials  con¬ 
duct  their  operations.” 

A  Trial  Is  Piiblir 

The  ruling  from  a  high  court 
made  it  clear  that  a  trial  is  pub¬ 
lic  in  nature  and  its  proceedings 
may  be  reported  as  they  occur. 
Wood  related. 

“I  predict,”  he  added,  “that 
we  will  hear  much  more  about 
the  need  to  silence  the  press  in 
ordei-  to  preserve  the  rights  of 
the  accused  before  these  pro¬ 
posed  restrictions  are  rejected 
for  what  they  really  are — an¬ 
other  ill-conceived  attempt  at  in¬ 
direct  censorship.” 

Leading  attorneys  and  judges 
have  entered  the  dispute  on  the 
side  of  the  press.  Wood  said. 

Another  struggle  in  which  the 
ANPA  is  engaged,  he  said,  is 
that  against  “managed  news”  in 
government. 


“But,”  he  commented,  “one 
can  easily  see  the  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  overcoming  a  device 
that  is  advocated  for  the  high- 
sounding  purpose  of  protecting 
the  nation’s  security.” 

Censors,  Wood  said,  have  be¬ 
come  increasingly  clever  in  jus¬ 
tifying  their  restrictions  in  the 
name  of  curing  some  great  pub¬ 
lic  evil. 

“They  are  often  successful,” 
he  said,  “in  attracting  the  sup¬ 
port  of  respectable  groups  in  so¬ 
ciety  who  will  advocate  the  pro- 


Slapleford  to  HMH 

Frederick  H.  Stapleford,  a 
former  advertising  director  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  has 
been  appointed  vicepresident, 
general  manager  of  HMH  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  Stapleford 
will  oversee  non-editorial  activi¬ 
ties  of  Playboy  and  VIP  maga¬ 
zines  and  the  book  division, 
Playboy  Press.  He  joined  Play¬ 
boy  enterprises  in  1966  as  asso¬ 
ciate  business  manager  from 
the  Inquirer. 


Mrs.  Schiff 
Buys  Plant 
From  Hearst 

They'  were  busy  breathing 
new  life  into  the  old  Seiv  York 
Journal- American  building  on 
South  Street  this  week.  There, 
in  the  shadows  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  a  new  phase  of  news¬ 
paper  change  was  shaping  up. 

Ink  was  being  piped  in,  news¬ 
print  trucks  were  unloading 
paper  upon  which  the  Seiv  York 
Pont  will  be  printed  on  what 
were  once  the  presses  of  the 
New  York  American  and  the 
Evening  Journal  (in  recent 
years  the  Journal  American). 

The  action  at  220  South 
Street  followed  soon  after  the 
announcement  by  Dorothy 
Schiff  and  the  Hearst  Corpora¬ 
tion,  that  the  New  York  Post 
Corporation  had  acquired  the 
plant  of  the  J-A. 

Mrs.  Schiff,  whose  tabloid 
Post  has  been  alone  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  field  since  the  folding  of 
the  World  Journal  Tribune  in 
May',  has  set  a  target  date  of 
mid-October  for  part  of  the 
Post’s  press  run  (reported  to 
be  around  750,000)  in  the  for¬ 
mer  Hearst  plant. 

Mrs.  Schiff’s  announcement 
in  the  Post  said  “the  purchase 
marks  the  most  important  ex¬ 
pansion  move  by'  the  Post — 
founded  in  1801  by  Alexander 
Hamilton — since  it  moved  into 
its  present  building  (on  West 
Street)  in  1927.” 

By  mutual  agreement,  neither 
the  Post  nor  the  Hearst  Corpo¬ 
ration  announced  the  price  paid 
for  the  building  which  occupies 
nearly'  a  block  on  the  East  River 
waterfront. 

Studies 


tensive  use  and  modernization 
of  the  facilities,  including  the 
installation  of  color  presses,  are 
under  way,  it  was  said.  Cur¬ 
rently,  the  Post  has  three  lines 
of  presses  at  its  West  Street 
plant  (on  the  Hudson  River) 
and  has  been  producing  addi¬ 
tional  copies  on  the  presses  of 
El  Diario. 

The  Post  has  been  handicapped 
by  its  inability  to  produce  and 
distribute  enough  copies  of  its 
late  edition  (with  Wall  Street 
closing  prices)  to  catch  home¬ 
ward  bound  commuters.  Its 
presses  run  almost  continuously 
from  7  a.m.  until  6  p.m.  In  re¬ 
cent  months,  the  paper  has 
often  contained  96  pages,  said 
to  be  the  maximum  the  West 
Street  plant  can  handle. 

Within  the  Journal- American 
plant  there  are  12  presses  with 
capacity'  for  more  than  700,000 
standard-size  papers  a  day.  The 
six-story'  building  has  .‘520,000 
square  feet  of  space. 

This  week  Post  mechanical 
supervisors  were  working  on 
the  former  J-A’s  presses,  pre¬ 
paring  to  print  initially  on 
three  of  the  old  machines.  At 
the  time  of  the  merger  of  the 
J-A,  the  W’orld-Telegram  and 
the  Herald  Tribune,  executives 
of  the  WJT  decided  to  use  the 
World-Telegram  facilities  be¬ 
cause  the  J-A’s  equipment  was 
more  than  40  years  old. 

*  iii  * 

MARKET  FINAL  EDITION 
Hackensack,  N.J. 

The  Record  began  publishing 
(Sept.  18)  a  new  Market  Final 
Edition  in  “response  to  reader 
demands  for  an  afternoon  news¬ 
paper  containing  New'  York 
final  stock  market  quotations." 

The  new'  edition  brings  to 
nine  the  number  published  each 
w'eekday  by'  the  Record.  The 
edition  w'ill  be  sold  at  commuter 
tei  minals  and  at  selected  stands 
in  Bergen  County. 


projecting  more  ex- 
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Women  s  Pages  Revamped 
For  Broadened  Interests 


By  Mildred  Planthold 

If  you  want  a  good  laugh,  take 
a  look  at  Women’s  Pages  of  five 
and  ten  years  ago.  If  you  cannot 
laugh,  have  yourself  a  good  cry. 
You  have  been  sound  asleep 
while  a  quiet  revolution  has  been 
changing  the  woman’s  world. 

This  was  the  consensus  of  a 
panel  of  women’s  news  editors  at 
the  recent  convention  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Press 
Women.  More  than  300  women 
representing  22  states  gathered 
at  Sun  Valley,  Idaho,  for  their 
30th  annual  meeting. 

The  panel,  chosen  by  Betty 
I  Penson,  women’s  editor  of  the 
I  Boise  Idaho  Statesman,  was  di- 
;  vided  into  three  workshops  and 
:  included  as  speakers:  Sally 
‘  Raleigh,  women’s  editor  of  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer ;  Hugh 
Thompson,  women’s  editor  of  the 
Son  Diego  Tribune;  Betty  Mil- 
burn,  women’s  editor  of  the 
Tucson  Daily  Citizen;  Evelyn 
Mazuran,  women’s  editor  of  the 
Deseret  News,  Salt  Lake;  Mag¬ 
gie  Savoy  Bellows,  United  Press 
International  writer  of  Urban 
.\ffairs,  and  Sally  Ryan,  New 
York  business  writer  for  Asso- 
I  ciated  Press. 

In  the  good  old  days — say  1960 
—the  panel  recalled  that 
women’s  pages  were  used  to  pro- 
j  mote  club  and  society  events  and 
i  the  doings  of  society  folk.  The 
I  papers  carried  a  long  social  col- 
I  umn  daily  and  on  Sundays  gave 
'  space  to  long  \vedding  stories 
1  about  “important  people’’  that 
i  seemed  to  go  into  every  detail 
■  “except  the  nuptial  night.” 


Editorial  Writer 
Heads  Press  Women 

Dorothy  Ulrich  Troubetzky, 
of  Richmond,  Virginia,  was 
elected  president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Press  Women  at 
the  recent  annual  convention  at 
Sun  Valley,  Idaho.  Mrs.  Troub¬ 
etzky  succeeds  Margaret  Magee, 
Salem,  Oregon,  as  president. 

Mrs.  Troubetzky  is  an  editor¬ 
ial  page  writer  on  the  Richmond 
News  Leader,  and  serves  on  the 
Virginia  Cultural  Development 
Commission.  She  also  teaches 
advance  college  courses  on  crea¬ 
tive  writing,  and  w’as  formerly 
a  feature  writer  and  columnist 
for  the  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
Vateh.  She  has  won  numerous 
awards  and  honors  for  her 
poetry. 


editor  at  PUBLISHER 


Women’s  page  staffs  were  kept 
so  busy  writing  handouts  and 
calling  for  social  items  they  had 
no  time  to  do  anything  creative. 

Nuptial  £xplo!<i<>n 

All  this  has  changed.  Today 
wedding  stories  are  about  one- 
third  as  long  and  most  of  the 
pictures  are  one-column  cuts. 
The  wedding  explosion  has 
bombed  itself  right  out  of  June, 
traditional  month  for  nuptial 
events,  and  now  the  season  ex¬ 
tends  from  Easter  through 
Christmas.  Evelyn  Mazuran, 
Deseret  News,  said  her  depart¬ 
ment  insists  upon  two  weeks  in 
advance  reservation  notice  with¬ 
out  any  promise  by  the  news¬ 
paper  the  material  will  be  used. 
She  said  all  information  about  a 
wedding  including  the  photo¬ 
graph  must  be  in  her  hands  five 
days  before  the  event.  The  news¬ 
paper  will  not  use  any  story  or 
picture  that  comes  in  after  the 
wedding  has  taken  place. 

Betty  Milburn,  Tucson  Citizen, 
said  she  handles  weddings  on  a 
“Lump,  Label  and  Limit”  basis. 
She  explained  this  as  printing 
them  all  under  a  standard  head¬ 
line,  and  limiting  each  photo  to 
a  one-column  “mug”  with  12 
inches  of  type.  She  said  her 
paper  does  not  print  weddings 
of  high  school  undergraduates. 
“So  many  of  these  girls  are 
pregnant,  and  we  do  not  con¬ 
sider  this  a  social  event”  was 
her  comment. 

Golden  w’edding  photos  are 
city  desk  items  and  some  editors 
revealed  that  on  some  papers 
wedding  anniversary  photos  and 
news  items  are  published  as  paid 
ads  in  the  classified  section. 
Others  said  they  were  charging 
to  print  wedding  photos  in 
amounts  ranging  from  $4  to  $6 
when  accepted. 

Time  for  a  Change 

Young  matrons  represent  the 
growing  readership  of  women’s 
pages  and  they  couldn’t  care  less 
about  society.  Society  folk,  on 
the  other  hand,  prefer  today  to 
keep  to  a  very  private  sort  of 
life  except  for  the  benefits  they 
sponsor.  Feature  interviews,  pic¬ 
ture  layouts  and  stories  in  depth 
use  the  space  allotted  for 
women’s  news. 

Women’s  clubs  continue  to  be 
important  only  as  they  are  im¬ 
portant  to  the  community.  And 
nr  September  23,  1967 


in  this  area  Sally  Raleigh, 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  has 
made  some  dramatic  changes. 

If  a  club  or  group  has  had  a 
cover  or  title  position  for  more 
than  five  years  to  announce  or 
promote  some  event — and  some 
had  it  for  more  than  15  years — 
.Miss  Raleigh  gives  the  “kiss  of 
death”  to  the  request  and  re¬ 
minds  the  group  it’s  high  time 
for  a  change. 

“We  will  not  use  set-up  pic¬ 
tures  where  you  always  get  the 
chairman  or  president  and  her 
favorites.  We  want  to  be  there 
when  the  event  happens  and  we 
want  to  show  our  readers  how 
it  really  was,  not  just  publish 
what  the  publicity  chairman 
dreamed  up  a  week  before  the 
event. 

“We  get  candid  shots  of  mem¬ 
bers,  not  just  wheels,  who  seem 
to  be  the  same  wheels,  year  in 
and  year  out.”  If  drinking  is  a 
problem,  Sally  said,  it  is  photo¬ 
graphed,  even  though  a  battery 
of  complaints  descends  upon  the 
newspaper  when  the  photos  are 
published.  “The  cocktail  hour  is 
when  people  are  most  relaxed, 
and  when  they  are  relaxed  they 
are  twice  as  interesting  to  the 
reader  as  when  they  know  they 
are  on  camera.” 

‘The  Living  Obiluarv’ 

Highlight  of  the  workshops 
was  the  new  approach  to  feature 
writing.  Labeled  the  “kiss  of 
death”  to  the  women’s  page  is 
the  feature  which  gives  the  life 
history  of  a  person — what  one 
editor  called  “the  living  obitu¬ 
ary.”  The  new  style  is  to  de¬ 
scribe  what  the  person  observes, 
what  he  thinks,  what  he  is  and 
what  he  does.  If  the  subject  is  a 
movie  or  television  star,  it  is 
taboo  to  mention  all  the  plays 
and  movies  she  has  done  since 
this  is  all  prestige  stuff  and 
deadly  dull  to  the  reader.  Who 
cares  how  many  times  she  has 
."ung  “Kiss  Me  Kate”  or  “Car¬ 
men”  mused  the  panel. 

Editors  insist  their  reporters 
dig  for  the  unusual  in  interview¬ 
ing  and  ignore  the  facile  and  the 
ho-hum.  Sally  Raleigh  sent  one 
of  her  staff  to  Skid  Row  in 
Seattle  vvhere  the  reporter 
walked  around  all  night  with 
prostitutes — “talked  to  them  and 
their  pimps” — to  get  a  story  that 
was  the  talk  of  the  town  and 
sold  newspapers. 

Another  went  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Washington  to  interview 


MILDRED  PLANTHOLD  is  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Press  Women.  A  former 
women's  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat,  she  now  runs  an 
advertising-pr  company. 


some  women  campus  leaders  who 
said  they  were  weary  of  “leary 
talk”  and  hoped  the  “pot”  would 
go  back  to  the  kitchen.  .Another 
feature  that  shocked  Seattle 
readers  was  done  on  the  guilt 
feelings  of  unwed  fathers.  Most 
writers.  Miss  Raleigh  observed, 
have  ignored  the  fact  that  it 
takes  two  to  tango  and  all  the 
attention  has  been  on  unwed 
mothers. 

The  Positive  Points 

Betty  .Milburn  uses  the  posi¬ 
tive  approach.  “We  try  to  stress 
the  good  side,”  said  the  Tucson 
editor,  “that  the  pill  DOES 
work,  that  Colorado  DID  pass  an 
abortion  bill,  that  alcoholism 
CAN  be  treated. 

“We  try  to  grab  our  readers  in 
the  first  paragraph.  We  amuse 
them,  instruct  them,  widen  their 
experience,  give  them  a  vicarious 
bit  of  fun  or  a  trip,  occasionally 
exasperate  them.”  She  said  her 
goal  is  to  get  readers  so  involved 
with  her  women’s  pages  they  feel 
dependent  upon  the  newspaper’s 
printed  word. 

Sally  Ryan,  .4P,  known  for 
her  colorful  off-beat  stories,  sug¬ 
gested  that  editors  of  women’s 
pages  look  in  odd  places  for 
ideas.  She  cited  a  Be-In  at  Cen¬ 
tral  Park  last  spring  which  made 
the  news  pages  about  the  long¬ 
haired  hippies.  However,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  took  a  closer 
look  at  the  photos  and  discovered 
the  posters  in  the  background 
featured  bananas,  investigated, 
and  uncovered  the  whole  banana 
peel  bit  from  the  ovens  at  Berke¬ 
ley  to  the  United  Fruit  Com¬ 
pany. 

When  the  AP  business  desk 
recc  ed  a  thick  trade  report  on 
coffee  consumption  and  learned 
coffee  people  were  awake  nights 
trying  to  pinpoint  the  sudden 
upsurge  in  coffee  drinking,  Sally, 
(Continued  on  page  53) 
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LARRY  MILLARD.  Providence 
J  o  u  rnd  I- B  u  1 1  et  i  n  photographer, 
studies  the  race  scene  before  tak¬ 
ing  aerial  shots.  He  wears  a  parka 
because  he's  working  from  open 
door  of  the  plane. 


SPLITTING  TACKS — Dame  Pattie  (foreground)  and  Intrepid  are  in 
the  midst  of  a  brief  tacking  duel  on  first  leg  of  classic  race.  Intrepid 
won.  (Photo  by  Thomas  D.  Stevens). 


Intrepid  newsmen  cover  yacht  races 


|{y  (ieorjre  I).  Ritlgeway 


Newport,  R.I. 

Standard  equipment  for  some 
photographers  on  the  Providence 
Joumnl-lhilletin  last  week  con- 
sisterl  of  a  press  pass,  the  usual 
assortment  of  camera  gear — 
and  a  two-inch  capsule  of  sea¬ 
sickness  pills. 

The  occasion  was  another 
series  of  America’s  Cup  races 
off  Newport,  and  while  the  mil¬ 
lion  dollar  strategy'  of  the  com¬ 
peting  yachtsmen  could  not  be 
equalled  in  cash  outlay,  the 
logistics  of  the  mass  media,  par¬ 
ticularly  cameramen,  sometimes 
seemed  nearly  as  complex. 

For  photographers,  it  meant 
more  of  the  usual  jostling  and 
jockeying  for  position.  Only 
this  time,  it  was  on  Iwats  and 
in  planes  as  they  struggled  to 
keep  their  feet,  dodged  other 
aircraft  and  fought  off  Iwuts  of 
mal  de  mer. 

^  ide  Open  Kveiil 

It  was  the  fourth  series  in 
nine  years  off  Newport,  and  the 
Joui  nal-Bulletin  wdth  more  than 
a  few  sailing  enthusiasts  among 
its  readers  (and  on  its  staff) 
went  in  for  extensive  coverage. 

Like  other  publications,  it  was 
stuck  with  the  problem  of 
diamatizing  a  sports  event 
spread  out  over  a  24-mile  sea 
course.  This  not  only  called  for 
being  in  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time  but  searching  for 
“different”  shots  of  the  12-meter 
boats  that  had  already  been 
photographed  so  many  times. 
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The  four  i-aces  of  the  series 
lasted  only  a  week  but  covei'aga 
of  the  “12’s”  had  been  going  on 
virtually  all  summer  during 
their  trials  on  Rhode  Island 
Sound.  On  the  Sunday  before 
the  final  competition  and  then 
on  the  morning  of  the  fii  st  race, 
special  sections  on  crews,  boats 
and  backgrounds  were  included 
in  the  morning  Journal. 

.Many  in  llie  Air 

To  lend  variety  to  its  cover¬ 
age,  the  Joui  nal  sent  photogra¬ 
pher  Larry  Millard  aloft  in  a 
plane  to  get  air  views  of  race 
preparations  and  the  yachting 


“world  seiies”  itself. 

Many  others  had  the  same 
idea  on  race  day  and  the  air 
immediately  over  the  yachts 
was  cluttered  with  more  than 
2(1  swirling  fixed-wing  aircraft, 
several  helicopters  and  a  blimp. 
The  planes  were  restricted  by 
the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  a  minimum  altitude 
of  1,000  feet  and  moved  in  a 
counter-clockwise  pattein.  The 
blimp  hovered  at  500  feet  while 
ABC  television  men  ground  out 
footage  for  their  “Wide  World 
of  Sports”  show. 

The  regulations  had  evolved 
through  hard  experience.  In  the 
first  race  after  the  series  had 
been  i-evived  in  1958  following 


SPECTATOR  FLEET  had  tough  going  in  rough  water  off  Newport, 

R.I.  A  part  of  the  heaving  craft  on  lumpy  waters  is  pictured  by  Tom 
Stevens. 
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a  hiatus  of  20  years,  it  was 
catch  as  catch  can  in  the  air. 

With  planes  dropping  and 
dodging  for  better  angles,  Mil¬ 
lard  recalls,  “when  I  wasn’t 
actively  shooting  pictures,  I  was 
scared  to  death.”  There  was  no 
minimum  altitude  ami  no  traffic 
pattern.  “It  was  just  one  of 
those  things,”  Millard  said,  “I 
<lon’t  think  anyone  had  ever 
thought  about  it.” 

Even  with  the  restrictions, 
flying  in  the  race  area  was  not 
for  amateurs  this  year  and  good 
photography  depended  on  the 
jjilot  as  well  as  on  the  photogra- 
))her.  (The  Xew  York  Daily 
\eivK,  for  example,  mentions  its 
pilot  in  credit  lines  of  aerial 
views.) 

On  the  morning  of  the  first 
day,  Millard  went  up  in  a  heli¬ 
copter  for  shots  of  the  specta¬ 
tor  fleet  of  some  600  craft  head¬ 
ing  for  the  starting  line.  After 
landing,  his  film  was  rushed 
back  from  the  airport  for  page 
one  play  in  several  editions  of 
the  Evening  Bulletin. 

He  then  took  off  in  a  small 
Ijlane  to  cover  the  actual  race 
and  to  watch  a  fiist  leg  tacking 
duel  between  Intrepid  and 
Dame  Pattie,  the  Australian 
challenger,  that  proved  the 
superiority  of  the  American 
boat.  From  then  on,  most  spec¬ 
tators  had  little  doubt  that  In¬ 
trepid  would  be  the  series  vic¬ 
tor. 

Catching  the  action  on  the 
water  (along  with  Journal-Bul- 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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DAME  PATTIE  VS.  INTREPID — In  the  America's  Cup  race  off  New¬ 
port,  R.I.,  the  Australian  entry  (at  right)  works  to  windward  through 
heavy  seas  in  a  vain  attempt  to  overtake  the  Americans  (left)  in 
the  third  meeting.  Intrepid  won  all  four  races.  (Photo  by  Lawrence 
S.  Millard). 


SURPRISE— Th, 


_  .  le  Intrepid  encounters  an  unexpected  obstacle  as  a 

Coast  Guard  helicopter  hovers  to  rescue  two  men  from  an  over¬ 
turned  sailboat.  Yacht  had  to  bear  off  to  leeward  to  leave  room 
and  the  rescue  was  effected.  (Photo  by  Lawrence  S.  Millard). 


IN  THE  LEAD — Intrepid  (at  top)  pulls  away  from  Dame  Pattle 
(bottom)  on  the  first  (windward)  leg  of  the  second  race.  (Photo  by 
Lawrence  S.  Millard). 
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EVENING  POST  BOWS 


NewThomsonStrategy  For  the  Record 

In  Britain  Foreseen  By  Jerry  Vt  alker  Jr. 


are  being  delivered  direct  to 
readei's’  homes,  but  they  are  also 
available  through  newsagents 
and  street  vendors.  However,  a 
true  circulation  pattern  cannot 
as  yet  l)e  seen  l)ecause  for  the 
first  month  it  is  on  a  controlled 
free  distribution  plus  casual 
sales  basis.  A  total  of  1,500  car¬ 
rier  boys — called  junior  agents 
— will  be  employed  on  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  both  papers  by  the 
time  the  launching  of  Evening 
Echo  takes  place  next  month. 

It  could  l)e  argued  that  pres¬ 
ent  British  economic  conditions 
are  hardly  conducive  to  launch¬ 
ing  an  evening  newspaper. 
However,  while  many  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  are  finding 
the  going  tough,  the  regional 
evening  newspapers  here  have 
fared  considerably  better  than 
national  publications. 

('.lassifiecl  BiilKurk 

The  Evening  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Buieau  has  recorded 
record  sales  for  its  member 
newspapers  over  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  and  while 
there  has  been  a  hardening  in 
the  market  for  display  adver¬ 
tising,  newspapers  with  a  heavy 
proportion  of  classified  are  not 
finding  the  situation  quite  so 
bleak. 

The  Thomson  organization  is 
drawing  heavily  on  its  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  past  two  years  in 
establishing  the  Reading  Post 
in  the  development  of  its  new 
properties.  The  Evening  Post, 
which  is  now  doing  well — its 
circulation  is  a  rising  45,000 — 
had  a  troubled  technical  start. 
To  a  large  extent  the  Reading 
newspaper  employed  techniques 
that  were  completely  new  to 
Britain.  The  Hemel  Hempstead 
plant,  although  employing  basic¬ 
ally’  the  same  system  as  Reading, 
has  a  more  sophisticated  layout, 
and  faster  and  more  modern 
machinery.  Judging  from  this 
latest  launching  it  has  more 
than  stood  the  test. 

Lyal  McGill,  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  subsidiary’  company 
publishing  the  two  papers,  com¬ 
mented  :  “We  have  learned  many 
lessons  from  Reading.  Among 
the  areas  where  Reading  has 
proved  invaluable  is  in  knowing 
how  to  build  up  sales  rapidly 
and  in  the  training  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  before  the  actual  launch 
day.  It  can  l)e  said  that  Hemel 
is  really  a  Mark  II  version  of 
{Continued  on  pnge  53) 
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.American  Newspaper  Representatives  Inc.  may  be  giving  away 
si)ace  next  year  just  to  i)rove  that  weekly  newspapers  can  pro¬ 
duce  results  for  national  advertisers.  Details  of  such  a  plan  were 
disclosed  last  week  by  Warren  Grieb,  president  of  .ANR,  at  the 
New  York  State  Press  Association  meeting  at  Grossinger’s  Cat- 
skill  resort.  Giieb,  whose  firm  sells  advertising  for  7,200  week¬ 
lies  and  50  small  dailies,  said  a  cross  section  list  of  200  papers  is 
in  the  process  of  being  compiled  from  which  a  national  advertiser 
may  pick  to  run  as  many  as  eight  free  advertisements  over  a 
six-month  period.  The  plan,  which  will  go  l)efore  the  ANR  direc¬ 
tors  in  October  for  approval,  is  Ireing  offered  to  20  advertising 
agencies,  Grieb  said.  Each  agency  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
select  one  account  for  a  campaign.  That  account  must  be  a  na¬ 
tional  company’  that  is  not  an  advertiser  in  weekly  newspapers 
today.  Grieb  explained  that  each  advertiser  in  the  Test  Sales  Pro¬ 
gram  must  agree  to  retain  a  reputable  research  firm  to  conduct 
a  survey  of  the  campaign  results.  He  said  the  advertiser  will  be 
required  to  design  copy  that  can  be  measured  and  which  is  ex¬ 
clusive  to  the  weekly’  paper.  He  also  said  the  ads  will  not  exceed 
560-lines  in  size.  Grieb  noted  that  ANR  billings  are  down  $2.5 
million  as  compared  to  an  aveiage  annual  increase  of  $1  million 
in  the  past  few  y’ears.  He  attributes  the  decline  to  the  fact  that 
national  advertisers  “don’t  believe  weeklies  can  sell.’’ 

Another  representative  firm  for  weekly’  newspapers  announced 
this  week  it  would  give  national  advertisers  free  radio  spot  com¬ 
mercials  on  33  stations  if  they  ran  test  market  ads  in  a  group  of 
61  papers.  The  firm  to  contact  about  this  is  the  National  Network 
of  Community'  Weeklies  located  at  103  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 
The  owners  are  Max  Spivak  and  Syd  Prevore.  .  .  .  The  four  largest 
recruitment  advertisers  in  the  National  Educational  Advertising 
Services  college  newspapers  during  the  last  school  year,  1966-67, 
were  IBM,  We.stern  Electric,  Motorola,  and  General  Electric.  They 
spent  a  total  of  $267,346. 

Dr.  Leo  Bogart,  executive  vicepresident  and  general  manager 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  was  down  south  this  week 
where  he  told  the  Advertising  Club  of  Atlanta  about  a  new  study 
which  shows  59%  of  the  boys  and  girls  aged  12  to  14  get  some 
news  from  the  newspapers  as  compared  to  399r  for  radio  and 
38%  for  television.  Among  the  15  to  20  year  olds,  38%  still  watch 
tv  news,  but  radio  news  rises  to  61%  and  newspaper  r  eading  jumps 
to  75%.  “Getting  the  newspaper  reading  habit  is  a  part  of  grow¬ 
ing  up,”  concludes  the  good  Doctor. 

Bonus  Gifts,  a  division  of  the  Service  Industries  Group  of 
Rexall  Drug  and  Chemical,  is  conducting  one  of  the  strongest 
combined  advertising  plans  in  history  as  a  regional  test  for  the 
25  companies  that  are  in  the  package  coupon  program.  It  includes 
saturation  coverage  of  32  cities  on  48  broadcasting  stations  in  the 
Southeast,  42  two  and  four-color  magazine  ads,  and  spreads  in 
44  newspapers  and  52  Family  Weekly  supplements.  Added  to  this 
is  a  direct  mail  campaign  that  reaches  million  families  in  the 
fiv’e  state  area.  .  .  .  Paul  Jones  Whiskey,  a  label  that  has  been 
produced  for  more  than  100  years  and  is  now  marketed  nationally 
by’  Frankfort  Distillers  Company,  has  been  assigned  to  .1.  Walter 
Thompson  Company’  for  advertising.  .  .  .  After  informing  pros¬ 
pective  advertisers  about  its  upcoming  100th  Anniversary  Special 
Edition,  B.  Ellis  Service,  vicepresident  and  general  manager, 
Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Glohe-Timee,  closed  his  letter  with  this  line:  “I 
promise  to  make  no  further  solicitation  for  100  y’ears.”  The  edition 
climaxes  a  whole  year  of  specials  which  the  paper  has  published 
to  commemorate  the  city’s  225th  year  of  founding.  The  final  edition 
is  to  be  published  in  October  and  will  report  on  communications. 
“A  Free  Press — Maintaining  the  People’s  Right  to  Know”  is  the 
proposed  theme. 

Maryland  Living,  the  Sunday  magazine  in  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
News  American,  will  appear  completely  re-styled  with  the  issue 
of  Oct.  8.  The  new  format  makes  extensive  use  of  color  and  there’s 
a  fresh  editorial  approach  to  fashions,  food,  finance,  home  decorat¬ 
ing,  health  and  gardening  subjects. 
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.Almost  two  yeais  to  the  day- 
after  the  much  publcized  launch¬ 
ing  of  Lord  (Roy)  Thomson’s 
computer-set  web  offset  evening 
newspaper  at  Reading,  his  sec¬ 
ond  computer-set  evening  has 
made  its  l)ow. 

On  Monday  (Sept.  11),  the 
Evening  Post  was  published 
from  a  new  offset  printing  cen¬ 
ter  at  Hemel  Hempstead,  Hert¬ 
fordshire,  alwut  15  miles  north 
of  London.  The  paper  should 
have  appeared  in  the  spring.  It 
was  delayed  until  now  l)ecause 
of  union  troubles  and  at  one 
time  the  entire  project  was  to 
lie  abandoned. 

Circulating  mainly  in  the 
Luton,  Dunstable,  Stevenage, 
Hitchin,  Letchworth,  Leighton 
Buzzard  and  Ampthill  areas — 
all  within  easy'  reach  of  the 
capital — the  Evening  Post  has 
preceded  its  sister,  the  Evening 
Echo,  which  will  circulate  in  the 
southwest  Hertford.shire  area, 
by  one  month.  The  Echo  will  lie 
launched  on  Octolier  16. 

$7  Million  InveMod 

Both  papers  are  part  of  what 
is  popularly  believed  to  lie  Lord 
Thomson’s  plan  to  ring  London 
with  evening  newspapers.  This 
had  never  been  publicly  ad¬ 
mitted,  although  it  is  no  secret 
that  Thomson  development 
teams  have  looked  at  various 
areas  in  southeast  England  as 
possible  publishing  centers.  The 
capital  investment  at  Hemel  is 
understood  to  be  $7  million. 

The  emergence  of  these  new 
dailies  has  caused  considerable 
concern  among  Britain’s  nation¬ 
al  newspapers,  five  of  which,  as 
Lord  Thomson  recently  pointed 
out,  are  losing  money.  The  new 
evenings  however  pose  the  big¬ 
gest  threat  to  London’s  two  big 
p.m.  papers — the  Evening  News 
and  Evening  Standard — which 
circulate  extensively  in  the  areas 
the  Thomson  papers  are  enter¬ 
ing.  Both  London  evenings  tried 
hard  to  head  off  the  Thomson 
offensive  when  the  Reading  Post 
was  launched  in  1965,  but  they 
were  not  successful. 

Thomson  spokesmen  report 
that  since  launch,  the  Evening 
Post  has  been  a  sell-out.  Three 
editions  a  day  are  being  pro¬ 
duced  with  the  first  run  starting 
at  1:30  p.m.  Circulation  is  re¬ 
ported  steady  at  nearly  50,000 
copies  daily.  Most  of  the  papers 


CLiSSiFlEI)  clink: 

They  Stump  Experts 
With  Their  Questions 

|{y  Stan  FiiitsneM8 

(IVM.  Providrncr  Journal  and  Itullelin 


Harrisbi'RG,  Pa. 

Sixty-einht  delegates  attended 
the  21st  Classified  Clinic  here 
last  weekend,  and  from  this  ob¬ 
server’s  point  of  view,  the  news¬ 
papers  supporting  this  program 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publisheis  Association  are  get¬ 
ting  a  lot  for  their  money. 

It  started  off  Friday  moi  ning 
with  a  “Stump  the  Panel”  prob¬ 
lem-solving  session,  and  from 
the  very  i)eginning,  it  became 
apparent  that  the  watchword  of 
this  oiganization,  even  if  it 
hasn’t  been  formally  verbalized, 
is  “let’s  cooperate.”  When  a 
member’s  problem  is  put  before 
the  panel  and  the  rest  of  the 
group,  full  effort  goes  into  help¬ 
ing  solve  it  satisfactorily,  and 
if  the  full  solution  isn’t  available 
right  then  ami  there  and  may 
lie  taking  too  much  time  from 
the  full  group,  the  man  with  the 
problem  is  put  in  contact  with 
lieople  from  several  newspapers 
of  about  the  same  size  who  will 
huddle  with  him  on  it  later. 

One  CAM’s  question ;  “How 
I  can  I  justify  the  fact  that  our 
I  Classified  rates  are  '.V.iVr  higher 
I  than  ROP  when  I’m  talking  with 
an  advertiser  who  could  well 
use  either  Classified  or  ROP?” 

AnsKors  Are  (iiveii 

Answers  from  panelists  and 
participants  around  the  room 
were: 

“You’re  giving  Classified  ad¬ 
vertiser  guaranteed  or  pre¬ 
ferred  position.” 

“The  Classified  advertiser  is 
less  likely  to  suffer  the  adverse 
aspects  of  a  big  black  block- 
Imster  of  an  ad  dominating  his.” 

“The  Classified  ad  is  going 
into  a  section  where  the  adver- 
I  tiser  is  going  to  get  more  effec- 
j  five  readership  and  better  re¬ 
sponse,  because  the  reader  is 
Iwking  for  that  ad  in  that  clas- 
I  sification.” 

i  But  the  questioner,  even 
,  though  he  drew  pretty  good  re¬ 
sponses,  won  a  .50-cent  piece  and 
was  judged  to  have  stumped  the 
lanel.  His  situation,  he  insisted, 
was  based  on  justifying  that 
•13%  differential  to  a  ^4  page 
user — a  furnitui'e  advertiser 
who  just  wouldn’t  budge  on  the 
difference  he  was  Ireing  asked 
to  pay. 

In  discussion  of  this  particu¬ 
lar  problem,  it  developed  that 
the  average  Classified-to-Retail 


differential  in  Pennsylvania  is 
20Vr.  The  group  seemed  to  feel 
that  339?^  was  just  a  little  too 
much  and  something  of  an  un¬ 
fair  and  unnecessary  burden  for 
a  CAM  to  carry.  But  here  is 
where  some  of  that  “let’s  co¬ 
operate”  feeling  came  across  to 
me:  the  PNPA  has  researched 
the  problem  and  had  the  20% 
figure  available  not  as  a  “here  is 
the  way  it  has  to  be”  thing  but 
as  a  very  useful  guideline.  Fig¬ 
ures  like  this  are  not  ordinarily 
easy  to  come  by. 

One  CAM  had  a  unique  prob¬ 
lem  and  got  a  unique  answer: 
in  his  town  he’s  somewhat 
nettled  over  a  free  want  ad  pro¬ 
gram  on  local  radio  l)eing  spon¬ 
sored  by  a  large  moving  com¬ 
pany.  The  answer,  and  it  set  the 
group  howling:  “Why  don’t  you 
just  go  over  to  that  moving  com¬ 
pany  and  sell  them  on  the  idea 
of  sponsoiing  those  free  want 
ads  right  in  your  Classified  sec¬ 
tion  where  the  advertisers  are 
going  to  get  some  results?” 

Yellow  Pages 

A  discussion  of  Yellow  Pages 
competition  brought  a  variety 
of  response  ranging  from  “For¬ 
get  it”  to  examples  of  back-page 
business  service  directories  com- 
])lete  with  a  yellow  overprint. 
General  opinion  seemed  to  be 
that  Yellow'  Pages  are  useful 
and  that  an  advertiser  shouldn’t 
overlook  using  them  but  that 
overdependence  on  the  produc¬ 
tivity  of  Yellow  Pages  copy  and 
the  use  of  too  much  space  on  a 
12-month  commitment  could 
seriously  affect  the  other  pro¬ 
grams  of  a  small  advertiser. 

Some  of  the  potentially  criti¬ 
cal  shortcomings  of  Yellow 
Pages  advertising  were  men¬ 
tioned:  the  lack  of  flexibility  for 
seasonal  merchandising  and  the 
absolute  absence  of  “sell”  cojiy. 
Jim  Slep,  CAM  of  the  Altoona 
Mirror,  and  one  of  the  panel 
members  mentioned  that  he’s 
heard  Aamco  Transmissions 
television  copy  saying,  “Look 
for  us  in  the  Classified  pages 
of  the  Pittuburfih  Presn," 

Some  felt  that  the  Yellow 
Pages  trend  toward  fragmenta¬ 
tion  or  many  multiple  listings 
for  the  advertiser  was  going 
just  “too  far”  but  just  about  all 
agreed  that  newspapers  should 
do  a  better  job  of  competing  with 
this  form  of  advertising,  which 
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PNPA  president  Charles  W.  McKinley,  Brownsville  Telegraph,  left, 
with  John  Baker,  Butler  Eagle;  J.  Charles  Whitman  II,  Norristown 
Times  Herald;  and  Joseph  Smith,  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


is  about  the  closest  thing  there 
is  to  newspaper  Classified.  .Al¬ 
though  there  were  a  lot  of  an¬ 
swers,  the  problem  wasn’t  really 
.solved;  so  Barney  Reiser  of  the 
MacDonald  Service  picked  up  a 
“Stump  the  Panel”  award. 

Your  coi  respondent  posed  this 
stumper  and  won  a  prize: 
“What  newspapers  here  have  a 
j)lanned  and  continuing  effort 
in  cooperation  with  your  ciicu- 
lation  department  that  has  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  building  circu¬ 
lation?”  The  only  answ'er  came 
from  Charles  Whitman  II,  CAM, 
Xorrintou'n  Time.'i-Herald,  who 
said  his  circulation  department’s 
carrier  receipt  cards  have  Clas¬ 
sified  promotion  copy  on  the 
back,  but  this  wasn’t  judged  a 
sufficient  answer. 

Besides  Jim  Slep,  the  i)anel 
members  w’ere  Rufus  Walker 
Jr.,  Delaware  County  Daily 
Tinien;  Joseph  Cline,  Sharon 
Herald;  Henry  Lightcaj),  Pottn- 
ville  Republican;  Larry  Deck, 
Lebanon  Daily  Xewa,  and  Rich¬ 


ard  Batt'm,  Meadville  Tribune. 

An  impressive  array  of  pro¬ 
motion  exhibits  were  on  display 
in  the  meeting  rooms  with  at 
least  100  entries  in  PNPA’s 
Classified  promotion  contest,  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Max  Walker  of  the 
Washinyton  Obtterver-Reporter. 
His  judging  committee  an¬ 
nounced  these  winners — 

Best  classified  promotion:  I 
John  Murrow,  Baltimore  Sioi; 
II  R.  Stanley  Unangst,  Easton 
Express;  III  J.  Richard  Deis, 
Hazleton  Standard-Speaker. 

Best  Ad  Idea:  I  Gene  Wil¬ 
liams,  Philadelphia  Daily  Xeivs; 
II  Merle  Becker,  Hanover  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun;  III  Joseph  H.  Cline, 
Sharon  Herald. 

Best  International  Want  Ad 
Week  Promotion:  Nick  Poulos, 
Beaver  County  Times. 

Best  “Set  Solid  Ad  or  Series: 
Roljei  t  L.  E.  McNamee,  Hagers¬ 
town  Morning  Herald. 

Best  Type-Only  Display  Ad 
or  Series:  Betty  Edwards, 
Shamokin  Xews-Dispatch. 


Attending  the  PNPA  Classified  Advertising  Clinic:  From  left — 
William  C.  Brophy,  Ellwood  City  Ledger;  William  Golding,  Parish 
Associates;  William  J.  White,  Philadelphia  Inquirer;  and  Richard 
MacDonald,  Harrison  MacDonald  &  Son. 
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PRCMWOTION 

Pink  Page-and-a-Half 
Sells  Svetlana  Story 

By  George  ^  ill 


The  WinniiH'g  Tribune  tried  a 
maple  of  innovations  in  its  pro- 
BiotioQ  of  publication  of  Svet¬ 
lana  Stalin’s  Memoir  series,  ac- 
conCng  to  Ken  Lunn,  promo¬ 
tion  coordinator. 

'The  first  installment  ran  as 
a  half-page  wrap-around.  This 
Ifrew  to  a  page-and-a-half 
mrapper,  around  the  first  sec¬ 
tion.  (see  cut)  The  outside  of 
the  front  half-page  included  a 
large  fieadline  in  red  ink,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  first 
article.  The  back  of  the  half¬ 
page  concluded  the  first  install¬ 
ment,  facing  the  regular  page 
one  of  the  newspaper.  The  third 
and  foorth  pages  of  the  wrapper 
ffolloirlng  page  16  of  the  sec¬ 
tion)  were  full  page  promotion 
ads,  one  of  the  promoting  the 
Stalin  series.  The  back  page 
of  the  section  promoted  another 
Tribune  columnist. 

Tribune  production  people 
weren’t  sure  they  could  run  the 
odd-sized  format,  so  they 
ordered  one  “odd”  size  roll  of 
newsprint  to  experiment.  When 
the  trial  seemed  to  come  off 
satisfactorily,  the  decision  was 
made  to  use  the  results  of  the 
trial  roll  (18,000  copies)  to  dis¬ 
tribute  to  non-subscribers  as  an 
advance  promotion. 

Pink  NeH>print 

The  second  part  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  promotion  was  to  run 
the  balance  of  the  series  in  the 
page-and-a-half  format,  but  on 
pink  newsprint.  These  install¬ 
ments  of  the  series  appeared  on 
the  inside  of  the  newspaper  as 
a  “pull-out.” 

ITje  idea,  of  course,  was  for 
readers  to  easily  locate  the  series 
and  save  the  inserts.  Except  for 
the  front  half-page,  the  balance 
•f  the  text  was  printed  side¬ 
ways,  as  four  tabloid  pages. 

A  box  at  the  top  of  the  front 
half-page  of  the  first  announce¬ 
ment  told  readers  about  the  new 
aeries,  and  that  the  special  edi¬ 
tion  was  being  delivered  to  a 
selected  group  of  Manitoba 
hoaseholders. 

The  Winnipeg  Tribune  has  a 
daily  circulation  of  approxi¬ 
mately  75,000. 

*  *  * 

RECOVERY — Thirteen  new 
manufacturing  plants  now  oc¬ 
cupy  former  Studebaker  Corp. 
fiacilities  in  South  Bend,  Ind., 


according  to  the  1967  volume  of 
“Current  Market  Data,”  an  an¬ 
nual  publication  just  released 
by  the  South  Bend  Tribune. 

The  volume  details  the  com¬ 
munity’s  economic  recovery,  and 
contains  complete,  detailed  cur¬ 
rent  information  about  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

The  publication  shows  that 
unemployment  in  the  South 
Bend  metro  area  has  dropped  to 
2..5rc,  and  shows  that  the  area 
enjoys  a  high  degree  of  indus¬ 
trial  diversity,  with  manufac¬ 
turing  plants  in  all  but  three  of 
the  U.S.  standard  industrial 
classification.  Sections  of  the  82- 
page  book  show  income  and  buy¬ 
ing  power,  retail  sales,  media 
coverage,  distribution,  market¬ 
ing  cooperation,  advertising 
linage,  and  test  marketing. 
Copies  are  available  from  the 
public  relations  department  of 
the  South  Bend  Tribune. 

♦  *  * 

39-BILLION  QUESTION— A 
Xew  York  Times  brochure  an¬ 
nouncing  the  1968  Business  Re¬ 
view  of  the  Americas,  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  January  22,  1968,  states 
that  “U.S.  business  and  govern¬ 
ment  leaders  spend  $39-billion 
for  foreign  purchases  each 
year.”  In  addition  to  pointing 
out  some  of  the  editorial  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Review,  including  a 
detailed  survey  of  economic  con¬ 
ditions  in  Latin  America  and 
Canada,  the  brochure  describes 
some  additional  benefits  for  ad¬ 
vertisers,  particularly  in  Latin 
.\merica.  Advertising  prospects 
are  told  that  “all  investment  and 
financial  advertising  in  the  Re¬ 
view,  and  other  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  review  sections,  will  be 
reprinted  in  the  1968  Guide  to 
International  Investment  Oppor¬ 
tunities.  This  booklet  will  l)e 
mailed  by  the  Times  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  leading  corporations 
and  banks,  giving  additional  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  advertisements. 

In  addition,  the  Times  will 
reprint  1,000  copies  of  each  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  one-half  page  or 
larger,  and  will  mail  these  re¬ 
prints  to  the  U.S.  consulate  or 
embassy  of  the  advertiser’s 
nation,  at  the  direction  of  the 
advertiser.  Two  laminated  re¬ 
prints  of  each  ad  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  advertiser.  An  en¬ 
closure  in  the  brochure  describes 
a  5-month  promotional  cam¬ 


Promotional  wrap-around. 


paign  designed  to  help  adver¬ 
tisers  attract  investments,  in¬ 
crease  exports,  inform  and  in¬ 
fluence  government  leaders  and 
win  convention  business. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

HOLE-IN-ONE  —  h'or  the 
first  time  in  31  years  of  annual 
competition,  the  annual  “Hole- 
in-One  Contest”  sponsored  by 
the  Detroit  Sews,  presented 
winner  and  runner-up  awards 
to  women  golfers.  The  contest  is 
sponsored  each  year  for  golfers 
who  have  made  and  registered  a 
hole-in-one  during  regular  play 
at  a  regulation  golf  course.  In 
a  total  field  of  946  amateur  and 
professional  golfers,  906  were 
men.  The  two-day  meet  is  con¬ 
ducted  at  a  municipal  golf 
course,  and  conducted  by  the 
Detroit  department  of  Parks 
and  Recreation.  The  News 
awards  merchandise  prizes  to 
the  amateurs,  cash  to  the  pros. 

«  «  « 

FOOTBALL  SECTION  —  A 
three-color,  die-cut  brochure, 
“From  the  flip  of  the  coin,” 
announced  the  Baltimore  Sun’s 
“Special  Football  Section.” 
Football  crowd  and  action  art 
in  the  folder  included  line  con¬ 
versions  of  photographs.  A 
photo  of  the  1966  Colts  team 
was  also  included,  along  with 
advertising  deadlines  and  proof 
schedules,  and  a  rundown  of 
editorial  content  of  the  section. 

:|t  ^  9|c 

CIT.\TION  —  The  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Times  was  presented 
with  the  1967  award  of  the  New 
Jersey  Association  for  -Adult 
Education,  in  recognition  of  the 
Times’  continuing  series  of  pro¬ 
grams  planned  and  directed  by 
the  promotion  department  and 
held  throughout  the  year  in  the 
paper’s  Community  Room.  This 
marks  the  first  time  the  award 
has  gone  to  a  newspaper  in  the 
32-year  history  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  Publisher  James  Kerney 
Jr.  accepted  the  Times  award. 


In  addition  to  programs  it 
originates  and  presents  indi¬ 
vidually,  the  Times  co-sponsors 
programs  with  the  Mercer  Co. 
Component  Medical  Society, 
Mercer  Dental  Society,  .Mercer 
Co.  Psychological  .Assn.,  Tren¬ 
ton  Public  Library,  Delaware 
Valley  Jazz  Society,  Trenton 
-African  Violet  Club,  .Alpha 
Kappa  -Alpha  (Negro  women’s 
sorority),  YMC.A,  and  Coast 
Guard  .Auxiliary.  -Admission  to 
all  piograms  is  free,  and  park¬ 
ing  is  provided. 

*  «  * 

ANNIVERSARY— As  part  of 
its  75th  -Anniversary  Celebra¬ 
tion,  the  Waynesboro  Xews- 
\'irginian  is  conducting  its  13th 
annual  Public  Relations  Lunch¬ 
eon.  Luncheon  speaker  is  Dr. 

G.  Herbert  True,  South  Rend, 
Ind.,  author,  consultant,  busi¬ 
nessman,  and  nationally-known 
speaker  on  Creative  Business 
Ideas  and  Dynamic  Sales 
Methods.  (Other  public  relations 
activities  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  paper’s  75th  anniver¬ 
sary  were  described  in  E&P,  | 
July  15,  page  46.) 

*  *  * 

LINAGE  FOLDERS— A  ser¬ 
ies  of  six  folders  enclosed  in  a 
special  file  have  been  issued  by 
the  Detroit  Free  Press.  Bro¬ 
chures  on  housing  equipment 
advertising  linage  and  growth, 
automotive  display,  airline  ad¬ 
vertising,  financial,  women’s 
clothing  stores,  and  entertain-  i 
ment  classifications  feature 
three-color  charts  comparing 
1966  linage  of  Detroit  newspa¬ 
pers.  Copies  are  available  from 
Dave  Henes,  promotion  director 
of  the  Free  Press. 

*  *  *  I 

ANALYSIS— The  Providence  I 
(R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin  has  is¬ 
sued  its  8th  annual  Consumer 
Analysis,  a  survey  of  family 
characteristics  and  product  us¬ 
age  in  the  newspapers’  circula¬ 
tion  area. 

• 

Parsons  Sun  Wins 
Kansas  -Award  Again 

Hutchinson,  Kan. 

The  Parsons  Sun  received  its 
second  consecutive  sweepstakes 
award  and  the  Salina  Journal 
and  Wellington  News  were  other 
winners  in  the  daily  division  of 
the  1967  Kansas  Better  News¬ 
paper  Contest. 

"The  Sun  won  in  the  5,000  to 
10,000  circulation  class. 

The  Journal  was  adjudged  the 
winner  in  the  over-10,000  daily 
newspaper  group  and  the  News 
in  the  under-5,000  class. 

The  Glasco  Sun  was  a  win¬ 
ner  in  the  under-1,000  weekly 
category  for  the  second  straight 
year.  Other  weekly  winners  were  1 
the  St.  Marys  Star  and  the  1 
Oberlin  Herald.  I 
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Here’s  the  Geography 
of  the  Nation’s  6th  Market 
BOSTON-WORCESTER 


Worcester  is  the  3rd  most  pop¬ 
ulous  county  in  the  5  county 
Boston  •  Worcester  marketing 
complex. 


Here’s  the  Newspaper 
Coverage  Pattern 


WORCESTER 


SUFFOLK  (Boston) 


Boston  and  Worcester  are  sepa 


rate  newspaper  markets.  Boston 


papers  cover  the  4  eastern 


counties.  Only  the  Worcester 


papers  cover  the  $925  million 
Worcester  Retail  Sales  Market. 


Daily  newspaper  coverage  of  Worcester  County  households 
Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette  80% 

Boston  Globe .  m  3% 

Herald-Traveler .  m  3%  (or  less) 

Record  •  American  .  ^Hi12% 

To  reach  the  total  Boston-Worcester  Market  include 
the  Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette.  Most  advertisers  do! 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  &  GAZETTE 

Combined  Daily  over  155,000  /  Sunday  over  105,000 
Represented  by  Moloney,  Regan  and  Schmitt 


ITU  Modifies  ‘Bogus’ 


Section  In 

A  majority  of  the  delegates 
to  the  recent  annual  convention 
of  the  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  voted  to  give  local 
unions  wide  latitude  in  the  nego¬ 
tiation  of  “bogus”  clauses  in 
their  contracts  with  employers. 

The  ITU  officers  supported 
the  proposition  which  removes 
the  socalled  reproduction  re¬ 
quirement  from  the  General 
Laws  and  transfers  it  to  the 
Bylaws  with  the  addition  of  a 
new  section  which  is  intended 
to  cover  paste-up  operations  that 
are  done  outside  the  newspaper 
or  commercial  printing  plant. 

No  Keferenduni 

.\ppeals  from  President  Elmer 
Brown  and  other  members  of 
the  Executive  Council  headed 
off  a  move  to  send  the  question 
to  a  referendum  among  the 
membership.  Brown  said  it 
would  be  unwise  to  make  a 
political  issue  of  the  “bogus” 
law  at  this  time,  particularly 
in  view  of  publishers’  efforts  to 
obtain  legislation  in  California 
that  would  outlaw  the  require¬ 
ment. 

Shifting  the  “Plate  Matter 
and  Matrices”  section  from 
Geneial  Laws  to  the  bylaws 
won’t  change  the  present  prac¬ 
tices  in  negotiation,  Brown  as¬ 
serted.  The  reproduction  of  cer¬ 
tain  materials  in  the  form  of 
type  and  matiices  has  usually 
been  mandatory  in  contracts,  the 
ITU  insisting  that  employers 
subscribe  to  the  Geneial  Laws 
of  the  union. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the 
amendment.  Brown  explained,  is 
to  give  local  unions  the  author¬ 
ity  to  negotiate  agreements  reg¬ 
ulating  the  subcontracting  of 
work  done  in  “cold  type”  shops. 
The  locals,  he  said,  should  in¬ 
sist  on  the  requirement  that 
these  outside  shops  have  work¬ 
ing  conditions  and  pay  scales 
comparable  to  those  of  the 
union. 

Pasteup  work,  tape  punching 
and  production  of  printing  ma¬ 
terials  in  computer  centers  may 
be  permitted  outside  the  plant 
where  the  local  union  cannot 
supply  the  skills  or  manpower 
required. 

Stale  Legislation  .Sought 

The  main  part  of  the  repro¬ 
duction  clause  has  protected 
local  unions  against  the  inter¬ 
change  of  type  or  matrices  be¬ 
tween  shops  not  owned  by  the 
same  corporation,  unless  the 
material  has  been  reset  as 
nearly  like  the  original  as  pos- 


Its  Laws 

sible,  made  up,  read  and  cor¬ 
rected. 

Brown  advised  the  delegates 
he  holds  some  fears  that  the 
Supreme  Court  might  reverse  its 
ruling  of  several  years  ago, 
which  upheld  legality  of  the 
“bogus”  requirement,  if  it  is 
called  on  to  determine  state’s 
rights  to  adopt  laws  barring  the 
ITU  from  negotiating  this 
clause  in  contracts. 

“In  many  of  our  subordinate 
unions,”  Brown  said,  “they  have 
fine  reproduction  clauses.  They 
reproduce  in  accordance  with 
the  intent  of  the  law  and  there’s 
nothing  in  this  proposal  that 
indicates  or  suggests  that  they 
do  otherwise. 

“But  when  they’  establish  in 
that  jurisdiction  or  in  some 
other  community  a  computer 
center  with  departments  for 
photography,  pasteup,  film  and 
plates  and  our  employer  finds 
out  that  he  can  get  it  done 
cheaper  there  than  he  can  in  our 
own  composing  room,  we  are 
going  to  have  difficulty  in  pre¬ 
venting  him  fiom  going  there 
and  getting  it.” 

Work  Done  at  Home 

Brown  said  he  had  heard  that 
some  of  the  work  is  being  done 
by’  boys  and  girls  at  home  and 
by’  other  people  who  are  “moon¬ 
lighting”  in  printing  operations. 

The  change  in  the  union  law. 
Brown  said,  should  inspire  local 
officers  to  include  reproduction 
in  contiact  negotiations,  not 
only’  for  the  conqiosing  room 
but  for  the  mailroom  as  well. 

Closing  debate  on  the  proposi¬ 
tion,  Vicepresident  Sandy  A. 
Bevis  declared:  “By  trans¬ 
ferring  this  law  to  the  bylaws 
does  nothing  more  than  permit 
local  unions  to  go  as  far  as  they 
want  and  are  able  to  achieve  in 
negotiations  in  respect  to  repro¬ 
duction  and  subcontracting.  It 
relegates  full  power  to  the  local 
unions  to  determine  for  them¬ 
selves  how  far  they  want  to 
go.” 

The  convention  also  adopted 
a  change  in  the  General  Laws 
that  confers  more  authority  on 
the  local  unions  to  meet  the 
varied  problems  they’  face  over 
cancellation  of  overtime  and 
work  on  reproduction.  The 
change.  Brown  explained,  avoids 
the  necessity’  of  having  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Council  make  a  ruling 
that  is  binding  on  750  subordi¬ 
nate  unions  w’hen  the  case  in¬ 
volves  special  local  conditions. 
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The  why  of  the  news— 
Copley  News  Service  makes 
a  big  issue  of  it. 


Copley  News  Service  reports  the  why  of  the 
news.  We’ve  made  a  big  issue  of  that  fact 
recently  but,  really,  isn’t  it  a  pretty  good 
point?  Every  news  service  is  concerned  about 
bringing  who,  what,  when  and  where  to  news¬ 
paper  readers.  So  is  Copley  News  Service. 
CNS,  though,  is  just  as  concerned  about 
something  else  —  the  why  of  the  news. 

All  Copley  News  Service  correspondents 
dig  a  little  deeper  to  bring  today’s  know¬ 
ledgeable  newspaper  readers  the  why  of  the 


news  — probing,  up-to-the-minute  analyses  of 
fast-moving  world  events.  CNS  offers  concen¬ 
trated  coverage  of  the  stories  behind  the 
headlines,  in-depth  reporting  that  gives  read¬ 
ers  the  whole  story. 

Copley  News  Service  means  the  why  of 
the  news.  It’s  what’s  happening  —  and  why 
it  happened!  CNS  also  makes  available  to 
subscribers— by  their  own  selection— many 
extra  features  for  a  bright,  exciting  news¬ 
paper  that  entertains  and  informs. 


CNS  is  the  true  supplementary  news 
service.  All  CNS  features  are  available  by 
mail  or  leased  wire.  For  complete  informa¬ 
tion,  prices  and  sample  reports,  contact  — 
Rembert  James,  Editor,  Copley  News  Service. 
940  Third  Avenue.  San  Diego,  Calif.  92112. 


Editors  Seek  Negro 
Candidates  for  Jobs 


The  welcome  mat  is  out  for 
Negroes  in  the  city  rooms  of 
American  newspapers. 

Sixty-three  of  300  managing 
editors  answering  a  question¬ 
naire  indicated  that  they  were 
actively  looking  for  Negroes  to 
work  on  their  staffs.  An  even 
100  would  lower  or  bend  their 
normal  employment  standards 
to  train  a  Negro  for  their  staffs. 

Forrest  Palmer,  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican,  is  report¬ 
ing  the  findings  to  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Managing  Editors  in 
advance  of  the  annual  meeting, 
Oct.  17-20,  at  Chicago. 

Most  editors,  not  embarked 
on  a  recruiting  program,  he 
says,  firmly  indicated  that  they 
would  hire  anyone,  and  they 
emphasize  anyone  who  could  do 
the  job  for  them. 

Despite  these  findings,  there 
are  only  230  Negroes  working 
for  the  300  APME  newspapers 
answering  the  questionnaire. 
And  83  of  these  are  employed 
as  clerks,  library  assistants, 
copy  l)oys,  etc. 

The  majority  (194)  of  the 
Negro  newspapermen  are  on 
newspapers  having  circulation 
of  100,000  or  more.  Only  24  are 
employed  on  50,000  to  100,000 
circulation  size,  and  there  are 
only  10  Negro  news  employes 
on  papers  under  the  50,000  class. 

One  Is  Assistant  Editor 

Most  (119)  Negroes  working 
on  newspapers  answering  the 
questionnaire  are  employed  as 
reporters.  There  are  13  working 
on  copy  desks  and  13  as  photog¬ 
raphers.  One  paper  has  a  N-^gro 
assistant  editor,  three  have 
Negroes  in  their  women’s  de¬ 


partments.  One  Negro  is  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  music  critic.  There 
were  no  editorial  writers  among 
the  newspapers  responding, 
although  one  paper  accepts  and 
pays  for  editorials  written  by 
a  Negro  employed  by  it  in  a 
non-news  department. 

Editors  gave  a  variety  of  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  low  number  of 
Negroes  employed.  Many  com¬ 
mented  they  had  never  had  an 
application  from  a  Negro.  A 
good  many  said  Negroes  have 
been  discouraged  from  training 
for  newspaper  jobs.  Many  were 
frank  to  admit  that  prejudice 
had  barred  many  Negroes  from 
journalism  and  these  editors 
added  they  thought  this  w'as  no 
longer  true. 

Competition  for  the  trained 
Negro  joui’nalist  today  is  high. 
Many  editors  complained  that 
they  have  lost  Negro  employes 
to  government  service,  television 
and  news  magazines. 

Souths  (Conditioned 

.Asked  for  an  evaluation  of 
why  so  few  Negroes  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  city  rooms,  Negro 
journalist  Carl  Rowan  said: 

Since  it  had  been  an  almost 
universal  policy  among  news¬ 
papers  until  20  years  ago  not 
to  hire  Negroes,  youngsters 
going  to  college  trained  for 
other  fields,  especially  the  pro¬ 
fessions.  The  opportunity  was 
not  there. 

Rowan  added  that  Negro 
youngsters  are  today  more  con¬ 
ditioned  toward  seeking  careers 
in  newspapers  in  particular  and 
the  writing  field  in  general. 

“However,  until  our  news¬ 
papers  make  a  very  conscious 
effoi't  to  involve  high  school  and 
college  Negroes  in  their  employ¬ 
ment  pattern,  particularly  sum¬ 


mer  (part-time)  employment, 
and  until  they  abandon  the 
psychology  of  tokenism,  we  shall 
continue  to  have  too  few 
Negroes  in  city  rooms  of  Amer¬ 
ica,”  Rowan  concludes. 

How  do  newspapers  get  Negro 
reporters? 

First  of  all,  they  have  to  make 
the  basic  decision  that  they 
really  want  to  hire  Negroes  be¬ 
cause  it  takes  active  recruiting 
to  bring  a  Negro  onto  the  staff. 

6-Poinl  Program 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  fol¬ 
lows  a  six-point  program  which 
Managing  Editor  Frank  Angelo 
says  has  been  successful  in 
bringing  Negro  talent  into  his 
newsroom.  It  is: 

“1.  We  are  consciously  look¬ 
ing  for  top  Negro  talent. 

“2.  We  are  putting  emphasis 
on  this  fact  during  recruiting 
trips  to  various  college  cam¬ 
puses. 

“3.  We  have  built  a  strong  re¬ 
lationship  with  our  local  Urban 
League  officials  who  know  of  our 
interests  in  Negro  applications. 

“4.  We  have  also  built  a 
strong  contact  with  the  local 
Negro  weekly  paper. 

“5.  All  our  ads  indicate  we 
are  an  equal  opportunity  em¬ 
ployer. 

“6.  We  are  insisting  in  our 
hiring  that  Negro  candidates 
meet  all  the  qualifications  that 
we  ask  of  any  other  potential 
employe.  This  point  is  impor¬ 
tant  because,  obviously,  other 
people  on  the  staff  would  be 
pretty  critical  if  we  did  not 
maintain  our  standards.” 

• 

Dix  .4cl(ls  Weekly 

WOOSTKR,  Ohio 

The  Holmes  County  Farmer- 
Hub,  a  weekly  newspaper  serv¬ 
ing  Millersburg  and  surround¬ 
ing  area  since  1936,  has  joined 
the  Dix  news  media  ci-oup 
through  its  acquisition  by  Woos¬ 
ter  Republican  Printing  Co., 
publisher  of  the  Wooster  Daily 
Record, 


Times  Mirror 
Trust  Ruling 
Is  Due  Soon 

Los  Angeles 

U.S.  District  Judge  Warren 
J.  Ferguson  has  taken  under 
submission  the  Times  Mirror 
Company  anti-trust  suit,  after 
hearing  final  arguments  by  de¬ 
fense  and  Government  attorneys. 

The  judge  indicated  he  will 
make  a  ruling  shortly. 

The  government’s  civil  anti¬ 
trust  suit  stems  from  the  pur¬ 
chase  by  Times  Mirror  in  June, 
1964,  of  the  three  San  Bernar¬ 
dino  Sun  newspapers  for  $15 
million  in  cash. 

According  to  the  suit.  Times 
Mirror’s  purchase  tended  to 
create  a  monopoly  and  illegal 
restraint  of  trade. 

Judge  Ferguson  will  rule  on 
two  prayers  by  the  Government: 

1.  A  permanent  injunction 
preventing  Times  Mirror  from 
Imying  any  more  newspapers  in 
Southern  California: 

2.  Divestiture  by  the  company 
of  its  interests  in  the  Sun 
papers. 

Times  Mirror  -Attorney  Julian 
von  Kalinowski  argued  that  the 
Government  had  failed  to  prove 
competition  existed,  before  the 
purchase,  between  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  and  the  Sun  group. 

He  declared  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers  l)elieve  the  Times  can  be 
substituted  for  the  Sun  or  vice- 
versa. 

Bernard  Hollander,  attorney 
for  the  Department  of  Justice, 
told  Judge  Ferguson  that  he 
must  choose  l)etween  the  con¬ 
flicting  testimony  of  government 
and  defense  witnesses. 

The  five  prosecution  witnesses, 
he  said,  were  impartial,  profes¬ 
sional  newspapermen,  who  said 
competition  did  exist. 

Defense  witnesses,  Hollander 
declared,  were  all  connected  in 
some  way  with  the  Times  Mir- 
I  ror  Company  and  their  testi¬ 
mony  was  “self-serving.” 

The  trial  lasted  25  court  days 
in  May  and  June. 

• 

Photog  Wounded 

Klaus  Hampel,  -Associated 
Press  photographer  assigned 
from  Frankfurt  to  cover  the 
recent  Arab  Summit  conference 
in  Khartoum,  was  awaiting 
President  Nasser’s  arrival  when 
Sudanese  police  set  upon  him, 
slashing  his  head  open  with  the 
end  of  a  l)elt  buckle.  He  wiped 
the  blood  out  of  his  eyes  and 
continued  to  take  pictures. 


*^bout  distribution  in  the  ERIE.  Pa.  AREA? 

Over  60%  of  Erie's  food  sales  volume  arrives 
through  Buffalo  area  distribution  centers.  This  60 
million  dollar  "bread-box'*  makes  Erie,  Pa.  a  very 
integral  part  of  western  New  York.  Erie's  con¬ 
sumer  spendable  income  is  nearly  600  million  with 
over  375  million  of  this  in  retail  sales.  26%  of  this 
volume*  ($98,000,000)  is  spent  on  food. 

You  can  whet  the  appetites  of  Erie  buyers  through 
the  Erie  newspapers,  for  94%  of  the  households 
subscribe  to  the  ERIE  MORNING  NEWS,  EVENING 
TIMES  and  the  SUNDAY  TIMES-NEWS.  Erie  will 
get  your  message  and  respond  when  it  appears  in 
these  3  great  newspapers. 

Ask  us  for  a  distribution  check  on  your  products 
. . .  Know  where  they  are  sold. 

Duly  circulttioo  o«ii  79.000  Sundiy  circulation  oyii  90.000 
MORNING  ■  EVENING  ■  SUNDAY 

TIMES  PUBLISHING  CO.,erie,  pa. 

REPRESENTED  BY  THE  KATZ  AGENCY  INC. 
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How  to  make  an  impression  on  Detroit’s  car  owners 


In  the  metropolitan  Detroit  market  alone,  more  than  700,000  families 
get  The  Detroit  News  at  home  daily . . .  more  than  800,000  on  Sunday.  Over 
half  a  million  of  them  do  not  get  Detroit’s  second  newspaper. 

In  this  market.  The  Detroit  News  reaches  62%  of  all  families  owning 
one  car... 62%  of  the  families  owning  two  or  more  cars... 73%  of  those 
with  three  or  more.  To  make  an  impression  on  them,  just  use  The  News. 


The  Detroit  News 
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VI OMEN  IN  NEV^SROOM 


Gals  Want  to 
Treated  Like 


Women  still  l)elieve  they  are 
discriminated  against  in  the 
newsroom  in  either  promotions 
or  pay,  and  a  surprisingly  large 
numl)er  concede  that  they  are 
jH'obably  harder  to  supervise 
than  men. 

These  are  among  findings  of 
a  survey  of  more  than  50  women 
employed  on  newspapers  of  all 
sizes,  including  some  of  the 
largest  in  the  country. 

A  summary  of  the  findings 
from  the  survey  was  reported 
this  week  by  Arthur  Gallagher, 
Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  Xewa,  who 
conducted  the  questionnaire  for 
the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  personnel  committee. 

Despite  the  reported  favorit¬ 
ism  toward  men  in  new  jobs, 
Gallagher  said,  35  percent  of 
the  women  who  answered  the 
questionnaire  indicated  they  are 
satisfied  with  their  work.  Only 
four  expressed  a  great  degree  of 
dissatisfaction. 

Twenty-four  percent  said  they 
thought  women  had  equal  oppor¬ 
tunities  with  men  in  the  news¬ 
room,  but  58  percent  disagreed, 
and  eight  of  nine  journalism 
school  deans  ([Ueried  on  the  same 
subject  also  thought  women 
were  denied  equal  opportunities 
on  newspapers. 

1  ‘Problem’ 

Many  females  concede  there 
were  reasons  why  men  seemed 
to  l>e  favored  in  assignments 
and  promotions,  as  the  girl  re¬ 
porter  who  described  her  No.  1 
problem  in  one  word:  ‘Preg¬ 
nancy’.” 

Forty-one  percent  of  the  news 
women  said  they  believed  women 
are  harder  to  supervise  than 
men,  while  2(5  percent  said  they 
were  easier  or  no  different. 


Be 
Men 

“A  man  is  permitted  all 
manner  of  foibles,”  said  one. 
“He  drinks,  he  goofs  off,  etc., 
but  let  a  woman  act  up  once  and 
she  gets  the  automatic  tag  of 
l)eing  a  prima  donna.” 

The  suggestion  of  using  more 
women  on  the  copy  desk  met 
with  great  enthusiasm.  .Almost 
all  said  they  l)elieve  women  are 
at  least  as  capable  as  men  on 
the  desk,  and  2(5  percent  said 
theii-  newspapers  are  making 
good  use  of  women  as  copy  edi¬ 
tors  now. 

('oiiimenis  un  M.K. 

Managing  editors  take  note, 
here's  what  some  of  the  women 
said  about  you: 

“-\11  managing  editors  I  know 
could  use  a  course  in  human 
relations.” 

“He’s  swell.” 

“They  seem  to  feel  women 
lack  the  full  range  of  (jualities 
of  a  human  l)eing.” 

“I  suggest  MEs  leave  their 
prejudices  outside  the  city  l  oom 
for  a  spell.” 

“Editors  could  treat  women 
with  at  least  a  minimum  of 
respect  and  speak  to  us  civilly 
and  decently.” 

“Pve  had  good  luck  on  man¬ 
aging  editors,  like  all  four.” 

“MEs  should  not  act  like  the 
head  man  in  a  harem,  but  grow 
up  and  treat  their  competent 
women  the  way  they  deserve 
with  pay  and  promotions.” 

T(m»  much  Trivia 

A  frequent  complaint  was 
that  women  get  more  than  their 
share  of  the  “trivia”  to  write 
and  they  “always  get  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  welfare  lieats.” 

The  girls  were  asked  to  lie 
candid  in  their  replies  and  they 


Written  with  character... 

competence. ..color. 
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were.  Some  pithy  comments: 

“If  you  are  any  good  at  all 
and  working  with  people  not  as 
good,  you  are  going  to  face  the 
rumor  that  you  sleep  around 
with  your  contacts.” 

“Every  newsroom  desk  seems 
to  lie  manufactured  with  snags 
for  stockings.” 

“Newspaperwomen  should  be 
judged  on  their  job  performance, 
not  their  legs.” 

“If  a  news  woman  is  sugary, 
stupid  and  pretty,  she  may  do 
better  after  business  hours.” 

More  than  half  the  girls  em¬ 
phasized  that  they  want  to  be 
treated  like  men,  given  no 
favors  or  special  consideiation, 
except  perhaps  for  a  “comfort¬ 
able  couch  in  the  women’s 
lounge.” 

.And  despite  their  complaints, 
the  feelings  of  many  of  those 
questioned  really  seemed  to  l)e 
summed  up  in  the  comment  of 
one  who  said:  “Love  the  work; 
l)est  of  all  possible  fields.” 

• 

Dove  vs.  Hawk 
At  Lilliwaup 


Seattle 

It  was  back  to  Long  Island’s 
Xewifday  from  Vietnam  via 
Lilliwaup  for  Mike  .McGrady, 
33-year-old  reporter  whose  syn¬ 
dicated  war  reports  have  been 
appearing  in  the  Seattle  Timea 
and  other  papers. 

The  conclusion  of  his  series 
was  carried  under  the  Lilliwaup 
dateline.  Lilliwaup  is  where 
Mike  McGrady  and  his  brothers 
grew  up  while  their  father,  Pat 
McGrady,  was  overseas  as  a 
U.S.  Marine  during  World  War 
II.  The  peaceful  Olympic  Penin¬ 
sula  spot  was  the  setting  for  a 
hawk  vs.  dove  debate  as  the 
Viet  correspondent  vacationed 
here  just  before  Labor  Day. 

Pat  McGrady,  59,  now  a  sci¬ 
ence  writer  for  the  .American 
Cancer  Society,  argued  with  his 
son  a  bit.  The  father  l)elieves 
his  experiences  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Chinese  Free  Press  during 
the  Japanese  takeover  of  Man¬ 
churia  in  1931  and  his  wartime 
record  have  made  him  a  hawk. 

His  son  avoided  drawing 
simple  conclusions  in  his  series, 
but  he  does  believe  there  may 
be  60  solutions  for  Vietnam  and 
that  the  U.S.  has  used  only  one 
policy,  that  of  increasing  pres¬ 
sure. 
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PR  ‘News’  Wire 
Expands  in  West 

San  FKANrisfo 

Expansion  of  the  Business 
Wire  private  line  circuit  and  its 
extension  to  Reno  newspapers 
was  announced  by  the  firm’s 
owner-manager.  Lorry  1.  Lokey. 

The  public  relations  circuit 
will  run  from  Reno  through  the 
Sacramento  Valley  and  Bay 
Region,  through  Fresno,  Los 
.Angeles,  Southern  Cali^rnia 
and  San  Diego. 

Founded  six  years  ago  as  a 
72-mile  private  line  circuit,  “bus 
wire”  expanded  to  172  miles  in 
the  Bay  Region,  Sacramento  and 
Stockton  by  1966. 

The  service,  one  of  seven  in 
the  U.S.,  transmits  copy  for 
clients  but  does  not  gather  new.s. 

Its  members  pay  a  fee  to  have 
their  stories  sent  to  news  media 
over  the  teleprinter  circuit. 

.Approximately  three-fourths 
of  the  traffic  is  business  news 
copy.  The  wire  now  has  more 
than  200  clients.  It  provides  a 
common  news  style  for  all  stories 
and  puts  releases  liefore  news 
editors  in  teletype  form. 

In  addition  to  California-Reno 
circuitry.  Business  Wire  has 
leased  lines  to  newspapers  at 
Seattle  and  Portland. 


NBC  News  During 
Football  Half-Time 

“The  NBC  News  Sunday  Re¬ 
port,”  with  John  Palmer,  will 
be  colorcast  by  the  NBC  Tele¬ 
vision  Network  during  half-time 
of  the  second  game  on  each  of 
11  American  Football  League 
doubleheaders  during  the  foot¬ 
ball  season. 

Palmer  has  been  associated 
with  NBC  News  for  the  last 
seven  years,  at  WMAQ-tv,  Chi¬ 
cago  since  1963  and  NBC  affili¬ 
ate  WSB-tv,  Atlanta,  from  196(l. 
He  is  curiently  anchorman  on 
WMAQ-tv’s  hour-long  “Chicago 
Report.” 

Palmer,  a  native  of  Kings¬ 
port,  Tenn.,  began  his  broad¬ 
casting  career  in  his  hometown 
in  1953.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Northwestern  University  (1958) 
and  did  graduate  work  at  Col¬ 
umbia  University  (1959). 


Surcharge  Is  Out 

Washington 
The  House  Post  Office  Com¬ 
mittee  has  killed  the  proposal 
for  a  25%  surcharge  on  “red 
tag”  postage  rates  for  magazines 
and  newspapers  in  second-class 
mailing.  Priority  handling  may 
be  requested  by  periodicals  is¬ 
sued  at  least  once  a  week. 
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To  the  People  of  Baton  Rouge 
Humble  is  a  “clean  water  citizen.” 


Water  pollution  has  become  a 
source  of  irritation  and  concern  to 
every  one  from  high-level 
government  officials  to  the  guy  next 
door  who  likes  to  fish  —  and  catch 
something.  □  For  the  past  10  years 
Humble’s  Baton  Rouge  Refinery 
has  been  engaged  in  improving  the 
cleanliness  of  its  effluent  water 
stream.  Over  $8  million  of  equip¬ 


ment  is  now  in  use,  and  more  is 
to  come.  □  A  new  process  called 
Mercapfining  will  contribute  to  the 
company's  continuing  “clean  water’ 
program.  Mercapfining  provides  a 
unique  method  of  converting,  to  an 
odorless  form  or  "sweetening,”  the 
compounds  found  in  refinery 
blending  streams.  Humble’s  new 
facility  will  have  the  capability  to 
"sweeten”  approximately  180,000 
barrels  per  day  of  naphtha  which  is 
used  primarily  for  motor  gasoline 
blending.  With  the  use  of  the 
Mercapfiner,  virtually  no  contam¬ 
inants  from  naphtha  sweetening 


operations  will  enter  the  vast 
refinery  water-collection  and  treat¬ 
ment  system  at  Baton  Rouge. 

□  From  fishing  to  finding  new 
pollution  controls,  we’re  proud  to 
help  preserve  our  natural  resources 
for  the  use  of  America’s  most  im¬ 
portant  resource:  its  people. 


^Humble  Oil  & 
XNCC^  Refining  Company 

and  the  people  who  make  it 
America’s  Leading  Energy  Company 


2  Towns  in  Illinois  Get 
Press  Council  Projects 


Washington 

Community  press  councils,  de¬ 
signed  to  develop  tietter  relations 
l>et\veen  ne\vsj)apers  and  the 
public  they  serve,  will  lie  created 
in  two  Illinois  towns  under  terms 
of  a  Riant  from  the  Mellett 
Fund  for  a  Free  and  Responsible 
Press. 

The  awai-d  of  $8,786..'}0  to 
Southern  Illinois  University  will 
assist  Dr.  Howard  R.  Lonp, 
chairman  of  the  journalism  de¬ 
partment,  in  developinp  press 
councils  in  Cairo  and  Sparta, 
Illinois. 

Each  council,  under  the  proj¬ 
ect  submitted  by  the  university, 
will  consist  of  15  memliers  of  the 
community  who  will  meet  repu- 
larly  with  the  publisher  of  the 
local  newspaper.  Procedures 
followed  in  the  two  councils, 
however,  will  differ. 

Ben  H.  Bapdikian,  president, 
said  that  the  Mellett  Fund  hoped 
that  this  and  similar  projects 
supported  by  the  fund  would 
provide  a  body  of  knowledpe 
which  would  help  others  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  continuing  critical  and 
creative  relationship  between 


newspaper  and  readers,  without 
endangering  the  independence  of 
the  pajier. 

The  project,  Bapdikian  said, 
makes  use  of  the  exjierience  of  a 
lespected  university  scholar  who 
also  had  a  considerable  back¬ 
ground  as  a  newspaperman.  Di’. 
Long  has  worked  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  for  newspapers 
in  .Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  West 
\nrpinia. 

A  giaduate  student  in  the 
Southern  Illinois  University 
journalism  department  will  work 
on  the  project.  Cairo  is  served 
by  a  daily  newspaper.  The  Citi- 
zeti,  while  Sparta  has  a  weekly, 
the  \ews-Plaindenler. 

A  similar  Mellett  grant  of 
$16,2.50  was  made  in  July  to  Dr. 
William  L.  Rivers  of  the  Stan¬ 
ford  University  Department  of 
Communication,  for  work  in 
establishing  and  administering 
press  councils  in  Bend,  Oregon, 
and  Redwood  City,  Calif. 

The  Mellett  Fund  was  created 
through  a  bequest  from  Lowell 
.Mellett,  newspaper  editor  and 
columnist,  to  the  .American 
Newspaper  Guild  to  be  used  to 


in  tintinnabulation*  the  t  is  small,  but... 

in  Teletype 

it’s  always  a  cap . . . 


because  Teletype  is  a  registered  trademark 
identifying  Teletype  Corporation  products— 
and  used  correctly  only  as  an  adjective,  as 
in:  "Send  it  on  the  Teletype  machine."  It  is 
never  used  as  a  noun  or  verb,  as  in:  "Send  it 
on  the  Teletype,”  or  "Teletype  it." 


exjilore  ways  of  encouraging  re¬ 
sponsible  piess  performance 
without  infringing  on  estab¬ 
lished  press  fieedoms.  The  Guild 
in  turn  established  the  Fund  as 
an  independent  non-profit  cor¬ 
poration  to  further  the  aims  of 
the  bequest. 

• 

Agreement  Ends 
Stuffer  Lawsuit 

Chic.ago 

Free  Standing  Stuffer  Inc., 
Jones  Frankel  Company  and 
Media  Sampling  Inc.,  have 
settled  a  lawsuit  in  federal  dis¬ 
trict  court. 

The  suit  involved  a  patent  is¬ 
sued  to  Gerald  V.  Cleary  Jr.,  on 
a  single  sheet  insert  for  news¬ 
papers.  Jones  Frankel  and 
Media 'Sampling  had  brought 
suit  seeking  to  have  the  patent 
declared  invalid.  Free  Standing 
Stuffer  subsequently  filed  a 
counterclaim  seeking  damages. 

Under  settlement  terms,  the 
suit  and  countei'claim  have  been 
dismissed  and  Jones  Frankel 
and  Media/Sampling  have  taken 
a  license  under  the  patent. 

In  a  sepai-ate  agreement, 
Stuffer  has  recognized  a  devel¬ 
opment  of  Me(ii a  Sampling 
under  which  a  product  sample 
is  attached  to  the  insert  by 
means  of  a  transparent  film  and 
distributed  via  newspapers. 

Under  the  latter  agreement, 
Stuffer  agreed  to  give  Media/ 
Sampling  a  percentage  of  the 
royalties  it  receives  for  those 
uses  of  the  inv’ention  of  the 
patent  in  which  the  Media/ 
Sampling  development  is  also 
employed. 

• 

Millions  for  Cancer 

Walter  Winchell,  treasurer, 
reported  this  week  that  the 
Damon  Runyon  Memorial  Fund 
for  Cancer  Research,  which  he 
founded  in  1946,  has  passed  the 
$30  million  mark  in  contribu¬ 
tions. 

^  ~ 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 
SINfiLE-RATE  PUN 

singular  buy,  singular  market 

SINGULARLY  REWARDING 

Advetlising  is  read  in  9i%  of  New 
Castle  County  homes,  78%  of  Oela  ware. 

Your  message,  at  local  rate,  activates 
sales  in  this  rich  market:  18-30%  above- 
average  income.  Tell  your  story  where 
the  selling  is  easy.  Contact: 


NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 
Wilmington,  Delaware 

or  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


‘Action  Society’ 
Runs  Women’s 
Club  Seminar 

Orlando.  Fla. 

The  Orlando  Sentinel  Star 
held  its  eighth  annual  Women’s 
Club  Seminar  Sept.  8  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  main  conference  room. 
Winners  in  a  "Women’s  Club 
of  The  Year”  contest  were  an- 
nouHced  at  the  meeting  attended 
by  nearly  150  club  presidents 
and  publicity  chairmen. 

The  Sentinel  Star  Company 
sponsors  the  contest  which  is 
based  on  club  achievements. 
Winning  first  prize  of  $1(I0  and 
a  plaque  was  a  Kissimmee 
group  which  is  establishing  a 
parental  home  in  their  area. 

Second  and  third  place  win¬ 
ners  were  also  awarded  plaques. 

Editorial  Director  Norman 
Wolfe  announced  the  winners 
and  did  the  presentations  for 
Publisher  William  G.  Conomos. 
Wolfe  then  introduced  Action 
Society  Editor  Dorothy  Chap¬ 
man  who  advised  the  women  on 
how  to  present  their  news  for 
publication. 

The  entire  Action  Society 
staff  was  introduced  and  re¬ 
freshments  served.  Plant  tours 
were  provided  following  the 
meeting. 

More  than  100  Central  Flor¬ 
ida  Women’s  Clubs,  and  one 
men’s  organization,  had  entered 
the  contest  which  set  a  record. 
Mrs.  Chapman  attributed  the 
large  response  to  the  Promotion 
Department’s  publicity. 

• 

Sackelt  Changes 
Newspaper’s  Name 

Bi  rley,  Idaho 

A  new  daily.  The  World  of 
Burley,  made  its  debut  Sept.  1. 
Sheldon  F.  Sackett  is  the  pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  new  Monday-through-Fri-  | 
day  afteinoon  publication  sue-  1 
ceeds  the  Burley  Herald-Bulle¬ 
tin,  sold  by  Dean  Lesher,  pub¬ 
lisher  since  October,  1961,  and 
Miss  Jessica  Longston  of  Seattle. 

Sackett  is  owner-publisher  of 
the  Coon  Bay  (Ore.)  World,  the 
Cotati-Rohnert  Park  (Calif.) 
World,  the  World  of  Printing 
and  Publishing  of  Oakland,  and 
Cable  Vision  of  Twin  Falls, 
Idaho. 

• 

Sheppard  in  D 

Women’s  HV«r  Baily,  the 
Fairchild  newspaper,  has  added 
the  column,  “Inside  Fashion,” 
by  Eugenia  Sheppard,  the  for¬ 
mer  World  Journal  Tribune 
columnist. 
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WOOIHAtinfflUM  SHRINK 

ROP  SUPER  FLUNG 


□BAOddl/VI 


To  make  a  great  mat  even  better  wasn’t  easy 
but,  after  five  full  years  of  research  and 
effort,  we’ve  done  it  .  .  .  and  we’re  calling 
it  the- 

WOOD  MINIMUM  SHRINK 
ROP  SUPER  FLONG! 

To  see  how  this  great  new  product  performs, 
to  test  how  tight  it  holds  to  desired 
performance  specifications  in  delivering 
better  ROP  color  reproduction,  just 
drop  a  note  to  your  nearest  Wood  Flong 
Representative  or  write  us  direct. 


Samples,  as  well  as  a  thorough  demonstration-on  your  work— 
all  available  at  no  cost  or  obligation. 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  PALLS,  NEW  YORK  N«w  York  OHIoo:  651  Fifth  Avo.,  Phono:  MU  7*2960 

taitviMa  TMM  ohapmig  akt»  imdu»tmy  axeiuaivaLY  mingk 
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15  Foreign  Journalists 
At  Indiana  U.  for  Study 


Bloomington,  Ind. 

Fifteen  journalists  from  such 
varied  homelands  as  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Zambia  and  Malaysia 
have  arrived  on  the  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  campus  for  the  second 
phase  of  a  four-and-a-half  month 
program  that  will  take  them 
throughout  the  U.S. 

They  are  participating  in  the 
annual  U.S.  State  Department- 
sponsored  Foreign  Journalist 
Project,  which  is  administered 
by  Indiana  University,  and  is 
designed  to  explain  American 
life  and  culture  to  the  visitors  as 
they  study  U.S.  journalism  tech¬ 
niques. 

Prof.  Floyd  G.  Arpan,  the 
Project  director,  originated  the 
program  in  19.50.  He  has  served 
as  a  communications  specialist 
in  60  countries  under  State  De¬ 
partment  appointments. 

The  newsmen,  from  14  na¬ 
tions,  completed  seven  days  of 
briefing  and  discussion  with 
government  leaders  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  At  I.U.,  they  will  take  part 
in  five  weeks  of  seminars  headed 
by  faculty  memliers  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  departments,  including 
journalism,  government,  eco¬ 


nomics  and  sociology,  and  the 
Schools  of  Business  and  Law. 

From  here  the  foreign  jour¬ 
nalists  will  disperse  for  inde¬ 
pendent  travel  and  work  assign¬ 
ments.  More  than  30  newspapers, 
magazines,  radio  and  tv  stations, 
and  advertising  agencies  are  co¬ 
operating  with  the  University  in 
providing  the  visiting  journal¬ 
ists  opportunities  for  practical 
experience  and  observation. 

After  their  travel-study-work 
schedule,  according  to  Professor 
Arpan,  the  visitors  will  return 
here  for  five  days  to  evaluate 
what  they  have  learned  and 
“give  the  total  experience  a 
sense  of  perspective.” 

The  visiting  journalists  are: 

Cyprus — Andreas  Hadjipapas, 
chief  reporter,  the  Cyprm  Mail 
(Nicosia) . 

Czechoslovakia — Osef  Tichy, 
commentator  and  member  of  the 
editorial  board,  Mladn  Frontam 
(Prague). 

Ghana — Mike  Anamzoya,  chief 
reporter,  Ghanaian  Timen  (Ac¬ 
cra  ) . 

Greece — Constantine  Skouras, 
military  correspondent.  To 


Vinm;  diplomatic  correspondent, 
2’a  Nea;  staff  reporter,  the 
Athena  Daily  Poat. 

Guyana  —  Sidney  Augustus 
Smith,  editor,  the  Xew  Xation 
(Georgetown). 

Japan — Nobuyuki  Takaki,  re¬ 
porter,  foreign  news  department, 
Maininchi  newspapers  (Tokyo). 

Korea — Chung  Tae-yun,  for¬ 
eign  news  editor,  Hangkook  Ilbo 
(Seoul),  and  Paeng  Won-soon, 
foreign  news  editor,  Hapdong 
News  Agency  (Seoul). 

Libya  —  .4hmad  Mohammed 
Al-Greiw,  co-editor,  Libyan  Re¬ 
view  (Tripoli). 

Malaysia  —  Desmond  Leong- 
Kor-Sun,  chief  editor,  English 
edition.  The  Sarawak  Vanguard 
(Kuching,  Sarawak). 

Mexico  —  Armando  Fuentes- 
Aguirre,  columnist  for  daily 
newspapers  in  Saltillo,  Mon- 
clova,  Monterrey,  Torreon, 
Guadalajara,  Vera  Cruz,  and 
Merida. 

Nigeria  —  Victor  Kayonde 
Dorgu,  deputy  chief  sub-editor, 
ire.<?f  African  Pilot  (Lagos). 

Panama — Luis  Espinosa,  act¬ 
ing  city  editor.  La  Estrella 
(Panama  City). 

Venezuela  —  Ramon  Medina- 
Mosquera,  educational,  cultural, 
and  diplomatic  editor,  El  Uni¬ 
versal  (Caracas). 

Zambia — Elijah  Joy  Kabungo, 
head  of  the  Kitwe  News  Bureau, 
Zambia  Mail  (Kitwe). 


Marine  liif’o  Officer 
Joins  NE.4  Service 

Roljert  G.  McEwen,  38,  re¬ 
tired  after  21  years  in  the 
Marine  Corps  where  he  served 
15  years  in  public  information 
work,  has  joined  the  Client  Serv¬ 
ice  Department  of  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association,  Cleve¬ 
land. 

He  served  in  China,  Japan, 
Israel,  Guam,  Okinawa  and  at 
a  number  of  stations  in  this 
country  as  reporter,  photogra¬ 
pher,  editor  and  information 
chief.  His  most  recent  assign¬ 
ment  was  in  the  Pentagon  office 
of  the  .Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  handling  national  re¬ 
lease  of  photo,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  defense  news.  He  was 
retired  as  a  first  lieutenant. 

• 

Berlin  Joins  David 
Ailverlisiiijs  .4jjeiicy 

Chicago 

Robei't  Bersin  has  dissolved 
his  Auroia,  Ill.,  advertising 
agency  and  joined  R.  1.  David 
&  Company,  Chicago,  as  an  ac¬ 
count  supervisor.  .4mong  the 
accounts  going  to  the  David 
firm  is  the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.) 
Gazette.  Bersin  formerly  was 
assistant  promotion  manager  of 
Chicago’s  American. 


lA>u’re  up  for  a  bit  of  slory. 
TWAs  awards  are  coming. 


Our  30th  annual  writing  and  picture  con¬ 
test  is  about  to  close.  In  fact,  all  entries  must 
be  postmarked  by  October  15,  1967.  So  don’t 
delay.  Send  us  your  best  work  today. 

Categories  include  black  and  white,  and 
color  photographs;  newsreel  and  television 
film;  press  association,  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine  and  broadcast  writing;  television-radio 


production.  Material  published  or  broadcast 
between  September  15,  1966  and  September 
15, 1967  is  eligible.  More  than  one  entry  may 
be  submitted.  For  complete  details,  write  to 
Gordon  Gilmore,  Vice  President-Public  Rela¬ 
tions,  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  605  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10016.  . 

Welcome  (rwj^ 
to  the  world  of 

Trans  World  Airlines* 

...the  all-jet  airline 


’Scrvicpmark  nwncilpxiliisjvfly  I'.v  Tians  Wm  lil  .Njiiitics,  Inc. 
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What 
can  the 
Philadelphia 
Inquirer  do 
^^ior  me  ? 


Plenty !  when  you  want  to  match 

your  advertising  coverage 

to  the  buying  power  of  the  market. 


In  Delaware  Valley,  most  of  the  retail 
buying  power  is  concentrated  in  the 
suburbs. 

That’swhyThe  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
offers  you  the  best  entrance  to  this 
market.  Its  coverage  is  better  bal¬ 
anced  to  the  area’s  buying  power. 

In  the  suburbs,  where  68.1%  of  the 
effective  buying  income  resides.  The 
Daily  Inquirer  has  most  of  its  read¬ 
ers— 65.5%  live  in  the  suburbs, 
34.5%  live  in  the  city. 


No  other  newspaper  in  Delaware 
Valley  gives  you  readership  so 
closely  matched  to  the  buying  power 
of  the  market.  This  is  just  one  rea¬ 
son  why  The  Inquirer  leads  all  other 
Philadelphia  newspapers  in  adver¬ 
tising— a  leadership  that  has  con¬ 
tinued  for  35  consecutive  years. 


See  how  closely  this  balance  in  read¬ 
ership  parallels  the  distribution  of 
sales.  Here’s  a  sampling: 

PHILA.  SUBURBS 

FOOD  STORE  SALES:  31.5%  68.5% 

AUTOMOTIVE  SALES:  23.7%  76.3% 

DRUGSTORE  SALES:  36.1%  63.9% 

GASOLINE  STATION 
SALES:  25.0%  75.0% 

LUMBER  &  BLDG. 

SUPPLIES:  18.5%  81.5% 

TOTAL  RETAIL 

SALES:  32.7%  67.3% 

Source:  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying 
Power— June,  1966 


Jfnquirer 


The  Newspaper  with  Buying  Power 


UNDERDEVELO 

COUNTRY 


You  probably  recognize  it.  It's  called  Appalachia. 

Its  underdevelopment  problem  is  so  serious 
that  the  government  declared  "War  on 
Poverty"  there  in  1965.  And  next  year  it  will 
probably  get  a  big  share  of  the  $22  billion  that 
will  be  spent  to  combat  "pockets  of  poverty" 
around  the  country. 

Without  textiles,  Appalachia  would  need  even 
more  help.  As  an  industry  providing  more  than 
451,000  manufacturing  jobs  (or  26%  of  the  total 
jobs  in  the  region),  the  textile  industry  is  making 
a  major  contribution  to  upgrading  the  economy  — 
including  a  20%  increase  in  wages  over  the 
last  four  years. 


But  growing  imports  of  man-made  fibers  and 
textile  products  and  apparel  containing  man-made 
fibers  and  cotton  and  wool  are  making  it  harder 
to  help. 

At  the  rate  these  imports  are  growing,  there 
will  be  fewer  textile  jobs  in  Appalachia  —  and 
a  smaller  income  for  the  region.  Appalachia 
needs  more  jobs,  not  fewer  jobs. 

What's  more,  a  major  portion  of  these  imports 
is  coming  from  highly  developed  industrial 
nations — not  from  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

So  the  underdeveloped  countries  seem  to  be 
short-changed  all  around.  Including  our  own 
Appalachia. 

A  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc. 

1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte,  N.C.  28202 


W.  A.  White  Centennial 
Fund  Campaign  Begins 


Topeka,  Kans. 

A  campaign  to  raise  $12.5,000 
to  commemorate  the  William 
Allen  White  centennial  year  in 
1908  has  l)een  started  by  the 
William  Allen  White  Founda¬ 
tion. 

Oscar  S.  Stauffer,  president  of 
Stauffer  Publications  Inc.,  and 
finance  committee  chairman,  said 
the  money  will  be  used  to  sup¬ 
port  centennial  year  events  and 
to  establish  a  visiting  professor¬ 
ship  in  the  William  .\llen  White 
School  of  Journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas. 

In  its  effort  to  raise  funds  “to 
keep  a  flame  alight  for  such  an 
exemplary  citizen  as  White,” 
Stauffer  said  the  committee  will 
ask  newspapers,  magazines, 
broadcast  media  and  others  in 
the  communications  field 
throughout  the  United  States  to 
contribute. 

Working  with  Stauffer  on  the 
finance  committee  are  Daniel  R. 
Anthony  III,  Leavenworth;  Sam 
Bloom,  Dallas;  Harry  Darby, 
Kansas  City,  Kan.;  Willard 


Gar\ey,  Wichita;  James  Gunn, 
Univ’ersity  of  Kansas;  John  P. 
Harris,  Hutchinson;  Alf  M. 
Landon,  Topeka;  Peter  Macdon¬ 
ald,  Hutchinson;  Paul  Miller, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Paul  V.  Miner, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  John  D. 
Montgomery,  Junction  City; 
Marcellus  M.  Murdock,  Wichita; 
Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  Phoenix, 
Ariz. ;  and  Dolph  Simons,  Lawr¬ 
ence. 

Centennial  year  events  in¬ 
clude: 

Feb.  10-12 — Tributes  to  Wil¬ 
liam  .\llen  White  during  pro¬ 
grams  at  El  Dorado,  Emporia 
and  Lawrence.  The  annual  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  White  Day  activities 
are  planned  in  Lawrence  on 
Feb.  12. 

April  28-.30 — Seminar  on  “The 
Mass  Media  in  a  Free  Society” 
at  the  University  of  Kansas, 
featuring  papers  by  leaders  in 
communications  fields.  Speakers 
already  on  the  program  include 
Bill  D.  Moyers,  publisher  of 
Garden  City  (N.  Y.)  Newsday; 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  E&P  SUBSCRIPTION  TODAY.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 
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Dear  Editor  A,  Publisher;  I 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to:  \ 

Nar 


>me 


Address . * 

City  . State . Zip . ! 

Company . J 

Nature  of  Business  . ! 

□  Remittance  enclosed  ! 

$6.50  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — All  other  countries,  $10  a  year.  ■ 


Ben  Bagdikian,  Washington, 
D.  C.;  and  Russell  J.  Lynes, 
Harper's  magazine. 

June  15 — A  special  tribute 
dinner  honoring  Mrs.  Sallie 
White  during  the  National  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Press  Women’s  con¬ 
vention  in  Wichita. 

.Aug.  26-29 — .A  special  speaker 
in  connection  with  the  .Associa¬ 
tion  for  Education  in  Journalism 
national  convention  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas. 

Plans  also  are  lieing  made  to 
produce  a  documentary  film  and 
radio  program  on  White’s  life 
and  place  an  historical  marker 
honoring  White  on  the  Kansas 
Turnpike  service  area  near 
Emporia. 

White,  the  long-time  Emporia 
Gazette  editor,  died  in  1944. 

• 

Potential  Staffers 
In  Suininer  Classes 

East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Potential  staffers  for  Michi¬ 
gan  newspapers  are  among  the 
people  who  took  part  in  Michi¬ 
gan  State  University’s  2()th  an¬ 
nual  High  School  Communica¬ 
tion  .Arts  Institut'’  this  summer. 

There  were  438  high  school 
students  from  22  states,  includ¬ 
ing  .Alaska,  enrolled  as  summer 
vacation  “drop-ins”  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  to  advance  their  skills 
in  journalism,  radio,  television, 
speech  and  theater.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  final  of  the  three  two- 
week  sessions  of  the  institute, 
22  students  studied  advanced 
journalism. 

Many  of  the  students  came 
on  scholaiships  provided  by 
student,  parent  or  faculty 
groups;  by  institutes,  founda¬ 
tions,  banks,  hometown  clubs 
and  benefit  associations,  year¬ 
book  planting  companies  and 
newspapers. 

Among  Michigan  newspapers 
which  sponsored  one  or  more 
students  were:  Gratiot  County 
Herald,  Greenville  Daily  News, 
Lansing  State  Journal,  Monroe 
Evening  News,  Pontiac  Press, 
Sandusky  Tribune  and  Wyan¬ 
dotte  News-Herald. 

•YOU  STOLE  ' 
MY  IDEA!' 

Jit  can’t  happen  to  you  T 
I  Oh,  but  it  can.  And  the 
floss  in  money  and  prea- 
jtiKe  can  be  tremendous 
f — UNLESS  you  have 
'  Employers  Special  Ex- 
_ ^  cess  Insurance. 

Simply  decide  on  a  certain  amount 
you  agree  to  cover.  Let  us  handle  the 
excess.  Thus,  you  place  a  limit  on  your 
IKMsible  loss. 

ASK  FOR  FULL  FACTS:  No  obli¬ 
gation.  We  provide  economical  protec¬ 
tion  against  loss  due  to  libel,  slander, 
piracy,  plagiarism,  invasion  of  privacy, 
copyright  violation.  Rates  are  surpris¬ 
ingly  low,  and  may  save  you  thousands 
of  dollars  plus  unpleasant  publicity. 
Phone  or  write : 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP. 

21  West  loth,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64106 
York.in  John;  8u  rraadaeo,  BO  HoatcMMi 


wvw  lon.iu  jMuj  su  miiciMo,  BO  HoatcooMiy 

Chiowo.  lHw.JacfcWMi;AttaD<a.s4P<MliliW.N.g  I 
EDITOR  &.  PUBL 


Food  Editors 
In  Chicago 
Conference 


Chicago 

Several  of  the  original  par¬ 
ticipants  of  25  years  ago  when 
the  Newspaper  Food  Editors 
conference  was  formed  will  at¬ 
tend  the  Sept.  30-Oct.  6  con¬ 
ference  here. 

.Approximately  160  food  edi¬ 
tors  from  virtually  every  state 
and  Canada  will  take  part. 
These  writers  represent  news¬ 
papers  with  a  total  circulation 
in  excess  of  55  million.  During 
the  convention  they  develop 
hundreds  of  stories  devoted  to 
new  foods,  food  preparation, 
recipes  and  packaging. 

The  conference  is  unique  in 
its  relationship  between  the 
newspapers  and  the  46  program 
participants,  who  are  some  of 
the  nation’s  leading  food  and 
allied  products  manufacturers, 
according  to  Richard  Kull,  vice- 
president,  Million  Market  News¬ 
papers,  and  this  year’s  confer¬ 
ence  chairman. 

.An  exchange  of  information 
and  ideas  between  the  editors 
and  manufacturers  goes  on  for 
six  consecutive  days  and  from 
these  meetings  comes  a  flow 
of  exciting  material  that  at¬ 
tracts  the  nation’s  food  shoppers 
for  months  to  come. 

Kull  said  that  only  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  sponsors  this 
type  of  conference  because  they, 
and  the  participating  advertisers 
realize  that  newspapers  above 
all  the  advertising  media,  hold 
the  unique  position  of  being  the 
homemaker’s  buying  guide  im¬ 
mediately  prior  to  her  shopping 
visits.  This  being  the  case,  he 
added,  newspapers  exert  a 
powerful  and  dramatic  influence 
on  her  buying  decisions. 

The  planning  committee  from 
the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives, 
under  whose  auspices  the  con 
ference  has  been  held  for  a  quar 
ter  of  a  century,  consists  of  Mr, 
Kull,  James  H.  Morrow,  In 
land  Newspaper  Represents 
tives,  Inc.,  and  Boone  Mahin, 
Key  Market  Advertising  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  Inc.,  vicechairman. 

• 

Hassinger  Retires 

Dent  Hassinger  has  retired  as 
manager  of  the  Chicago  office  of 
the  Bureau  of  .Advertising, 
ANPA,  after  28  years  with  the 
bureau.  He  joined  the  bureau  in 
1939  as  an  account  executive. 
Formerly  he  had  been  a  maga¬ 
zine  advertising  salesman. 
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Thanks 


for  dropping 
our  name 
...right 


Over  the  years,  news  and  publicity  media 
have  been  generous  with  their  references 
to  our  products.  We  appreciate  the  valuable 
contribution  this  has  made  to  our  growth 
and  leadership.  Here  is  a  little  reminder 
that  will  help  you  keep  on  providing  your  readers 
with  correct  information  about  our  products: 
FORMICA®  is  a  brand  name  (not  a  type 
of  material).  Whenever  new  opportunities  arise, 
we’ll  appreciate  your  continuing  to 
drop  our  name  .  .  .  right .  .  . 
as  FORMICA®  brand  laminated  plastic. 


There  are  other  brands  of 
laminated  plastic, 
but  only  one 


FORMICA 


BRAND 


lamina-ted  plsisliic 


FORMICA  CORPORATION  •  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45232  •  subsidiary  of 
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FRED  A.  STICKEL,  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  general  manager  of  the 
Oregonian  by  publisher  M.  J. 
Frey,  has  assumed  his  new  duties. 
He  moved  to  Portland  after  22 
years  of  newspaper  work  In  Jersey 
City,  N.J. — The  last  16  with  the 
Jersey  City  Journal.  He  had  been 
serving  as  publisher  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  since  February,  1966.  Both  the 
Jersey  Journal  and  the  Oregonian 
are  Newhouse  newspapers.  Stickel 
attended  St.  Francis  Xavier  High 
School  In  New  York  City  and  was 
graduated  from  Georgetown  Uni- 
vesrity  with  a  pre-medical  bache¬ 
lor  of  science  degree.  He  served 
In  the  Marine  Corps  in  World 
War  II  and  began  newspaper  work 
as  an  ad  salesman  at  the  old 
Jersey  Observer. 

.4Iau  ^  ade  Qiiitss  I  PI 
To  \^’ork  for  Airline 

Bosto.n 

Alan  B.  Wade,  writer,  editor 
and  executive  of  United  Press 
International,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  for  Northeast  Airlines. 

Wade  has  lieen  in  newspaper 
work  since  1946  when  he  be¬ 
came  a  rej)orter  for  the  IT’or- 
cc.stcr  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette. 
He  joined  UPI  the  same  year. 
Since  last  year  he  has  been  ex¬ 
ecutive  assistant  to  the  North¬ 
east  Division  Manager  of  UPI. 

He  «  » 

J.  R.  B.arklkv — from  manajr- 
ing  editor,  Aur/u.'ita  (Ga.)  Her¬ 
ald,  to  managing  editor,  Koknma 
(Ind.)  Trihnne. 


news 


Brovald  Sells  Paper; 
He'll  Study  and  Teach 

The  Cadott  (Wis.)  Sentinel 
has  been  sold  to  Charles  J.  Mc- 
Pherron  of  Jasper,  Indiana.  The 
announcement  was  made  by 
Walter  H.  Brovald,  former 
j)resident  of  the  Wisconsin 
Press  Association,  who  has  pub¬ 
lished  the  newspaper  since  May 
1954. 

MePherron,  a  native  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  had  been  employed 
as  wire  and  sports  editor  of  the 
huboiji  County  Daily  Herald  at 
Jasper  for  the  |)ast  11  years.  He 
was  previously  employed  with 
newspapers  at  Washington,  Ind. 
He  is  an  .4rmy  veteran  with 
overseas  duty  in  journalism. 

Brovald  has  been  named  to 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  School  of  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communication.  He 
enrolled  in  the  university  a  year 
ago  to  undertake  stud.v  toward 
advanced  degrees  in  journalism. 
In  addition  to  teaching  classes 
in  reporting,  editing,  and  typog¬ 
raphy.  Brovald  has  been  named 
business  adviser  to  student  uni¬ 
versity  publications. 

*  *  ♦ 

Charles  F.  Damerox,  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald,  re¬ 
ceived  a  watch  and  a  plaque  in 
recognition  of  his  long  service 
to  the  youth  baseball  league. 

«  «  * 

James  Schweiker  —  named 
Indiana  state  newspictures  man¬ 
ager  for  UPI,  replacing  Floyd 
L.  Shively,  who  resigned. 

*  *  * 

Dennis  A.  Cook — from  North 
Dakota  manager  for  UPI  to 
Iowa  picture  manager  at  Des 
Moines. 

•  *  * 

James  Goodrich — from  Los 
.Angeles  Sentinel  to  city  desk. 
Long  Beaeh  (Calif.)  Press-Tele¬ 
gram.  He  is  a  former  Hollywood 
editor  of  Ebony  magazine. 


LAURENCE  T.  HERMAN  has 
been  named  advertising  director 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
and  Evening  Independent.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  by  John  B. 
Lake,  general  manager,  who  has 
been  acting  advertising  director. 
For  the  past  two  years  Herman 
has  been  a  partner  in  Partake 
Detroit  Inc.,  an  investment  syndi¬ 
cate,  and  for  the  previous  seven 
and  a  half  years  he  was  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Detroit  News. 
At  the  Chicago  Daily  News  for 
18  years  he  advanced  from  display 
advertising  salesman  to  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

Norman  A.  Cherniss,  editor 
of  the  editorial  pages  of  the 
Riverside  (Calif.)  Press  and 
Daily  Enterprise  since  1953 — 
named  associate  editor. 

•  «  * 

John  Bi’nker,  waterfront  re¬ 
porter  for  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Evening  Tribune,  has 
taken  a  job  with  the  Seafarers 
International  Union  to  establish 
a  maritime  museum  at  Piney 
Point,  Md. 

Ik  lie  ♦ 

Lola  Sherman — from  Palo 
.Alto  (Calif.)  Times  to  the  San 
Diego  Evening  Tribune  staff. 

*  «  ♦ 

Mike  Rich.mond — from  the 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard 
to  the  San  Diego  Evening  Trib¬ 
une  staff. 

«  *  a 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 


.  .  •  that’s  why  Baltimore 
^ew  Car  Dealers  plac^ 
77%  of  their  display 
advertising  in  The  Snnpapers! 


Frank  F.  Wunixhil,  a  for¬ 
mer  Philadelphia  area  news¬ 
paperman — now  director  of  in¬ 
formation  at  the  Albert  Einstein 
Medical  Center,  Philadelphia. 

«  «  * 

Donald  Green — from  city  edi¬ 
tor  to  news  editor  of  the  Wooster 
(O.)  Record,  replacing  the  late 
Harold  Murray.  Bert  Bond — 
from  area  editor  to  city  editor. 
*  a  a 


-people 

.4P  .48!»igns  Hutli 
To  Foreign  News  Desk 

General  Manager  Wes  Gal¬ 
lagher  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Donald  E.  Huth 
to  a  special  assignment  in  the 
Associated  Press  World  Serv¬ 
ices  Division  in  New  York, 
effective  Oct.  10. 

Huth  will  assist  in  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  American  news  to 
foreign  subscribers  of  AP 
around  the  world.  Since  1959  he 
has  been  chief  of  Southeast  Asia 
Services. 

a  a  a 

Bob  Terrell — from  .-iports 
director  to  news  editor,  .Asheville 
(N.  C.)  Citizen.  Larry  C.  Corn 
— promoted  to  state  editor. 
Richard  Morris,  sports  writer 
for  11  years — now  sports  editor 
of  the  Citizen. 

a  a  a 

John  K.  Havlicek  —  from 
state  news  editor,  .Asheville 
(N.  C.)  Citizen,  to  copy  desk  at 
the  Roanoke  (Va.)  World-Xews. 

jp  itc  ^ 

John  Morton — from  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor,  Dinghamton 
(N.Y.)  Press,  to  staff  writer, 
the  .\ational  Observer,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

a  a  a 

Jerry  Herrmann,  1967  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  of  Arizona 
State  University — named  farm 
editor,  Hanford  (Calif.)  Sen¬ 
tinel. 

*  *  ip 

Ted  Schafers,  foimerly  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  editor  at  the  St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat  —  ajipointed 
business  and  financial  editor, 
replacing  James  -A.  Cockrell, 
who  resigned. 

♦  ^  4 

Robert  H.  Mottram  —  from 
.AP  buieau  at  Bismarck  to  the 
AP  bureau  at  Spokane.  He  is  a 
former  state  editor  of  the 
Rapid  City  (S.D.)  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal. 

a  a  a 

J.  1).  Alexander  Jr.  resigned 
from  the  news  staff  of  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal 
to  join  the  staff  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.C.)  Post. 

a  a  a 

Stephen  Joseph  Bennett, 
who  has  just  received  his  A.B. 
in  Journalism  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal 
as  a  reporter. 

a  a  a 
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Patrick  C.  Boyle,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Derrick  Publishing 
Co.,  has  been  appointed  execu- 
j  live  editor  of  the  Oil  City  (Pa.) 

!  Derrick. 


Mike  Smith  has  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  (N.C.)  Journal.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  associated  with  tte 
Pine  Bluff  (Ark.)  Commercial. 
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Lucille  Preuss 


Extra  in  ‘Dr.  Zhivago’ 
Now  Women's  Editor 

Chicago 

From  pei  forniinp  as  an  extra 
in  the  film  “Dr.  Zhivago”  to  the 
post  of  women’s  editor  of  the 
Cliicaf/o  Daily  Xeu's  is  a  devious 
undertaking,  but  Lucile  P. 
Preuss  has  made  it. 

Miss  Preuss,  who  has  been 
assistant  women’s  editor,  takes 
the  top  women’s  spot  succeeding 
Mrs.  Colleen  Dishon,  who  re¬ 
signed. 

Miss  Preuss  joined  the  Daily 
News  last  March,  leaving  as 
assistant  women’s  editor  of  the 
Milwaukee  (VVis.)  Sentinel. 

For  three  years  she  free¬ 
lanced  in  Europe  writing  fea¬ 
tures  and  covering  special  as¬ 
signments  for  the  Xeiv  York 
Herald  Tribune  (European  Edi¬ 
tion),  the  Associated  Press,  and 
a  number  of  U.S.  newspapers. 

While  in  Spain,  she  per¬ 
formed  in  the  Zhivago  picture. 

♦  ♦ 

Stkvk  Bi  rns,  who  was  an  in¬ 
tern  on  the  Winfiton-Saleni 
(N.C.)  Journal  and  worked 
parttime  for  the  newspaper 
while  attending  Wake  Forest 
University,  has  now  been  grad¬ 
uated  and  become  a  regular  re¬ 
porter. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Ira  J.  Rravin,  former 
iroHicM’.s  UVnr  Daily  adver¬ 
tising  salesman,  has  opened  a 
public  relations  office  for  fashion 
accounts. 

*  ii<  * 

Robert  J.  Kelly — promoted  to 
assistant  circulation  director, 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times  and  Sun¬ 
day  Times  Advertiser. 

*  4>  * 

Thomas  E.  Witherspoon,  for¬ 
merly  night  city  editor  of  the 
Hayton  (O.)  Journal  Herald — 
to  the  Porffanrf  (Ind.)  Commer¬ 
cial-Review  as  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher.  He  was  editor  of  the 
Commercial- Review  from  1960 
until  early  1966. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


ews 

Ted  Montague,  former  adver¬ 
tising  director  and  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Suffolk  (Va.)  Xews 
Herald  —  appointed  advertising 
director  of  the  Kinston  (N.  C. ) 
Daily  Free  Press.  He  succeeds 
Joe  S.  Weedman,  who  is  moving 
to  Ashel-.oro,  N.  C. 

*  «  « 

Burl  Osborne.  Associated 
Press  correspondent  at  Spokane, 
Wash. — to  Denver  AP  Bureau. 

•  ♦  * 

Barry  Schrader,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  four  northern  Illinois 
weeklies,  has  left  the  editorial 
department  of  the  San  Bernar¬ 
dino  (Calif.)  Sun-Telegram  to 
become  managing  editor  of  the 
Livermore  (Calif.)  Herald  & 
Sews. 

*  *  * 

iRV  Hutchinson,  publisher  of 
the  Liberty  County  Times, 
Chester,  Mont.,  for  21  years, 
will  become  general  manager  of 
the  Cut  Bank  (Mont.)  Pioneer 
Press. 

*  *  * 

Harold  Seipp,  editor  of  the 
Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette  for  the 
last  2.')  years,  has  announced  his 
retirement. 

«  «  « 

Claude  Turner — to  publisher, 
The  Dalles  (Ore.)  Chronicle, 

succeeding  Roy  Wellman,  now 
publisher,  Moses  Lake  (Wash.) 
Columbia  Basin  Herald. 

Everett  Corbin  has  been 

named  purchasing  and  traffic 
manager  of  the  Denver  Post, 
succeeding  Robert  Connors  in 
the  purchasing  office.  Corbin  has 
been  country  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 


MORGAN  C.  MONROE  will  be¬ 
come  mana9in9  editor  of  the 
Moscow  (Ida.)  Idahonian  on  Oct. 
I.  Since  1959  he  has  been  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  News  Bureau  at  the 
University  of  Arizona.  Previously 
he  worked  for  the  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic  and  Phoenix  Gazette  as  news 
editor,  science  editor  and  editor¬ 
ial  writer. 

for  September  23,  1967 


JUNE  HILL,  former  Washin9ton 
ma9azine  art  director,  has  been 
appointed  editor  of  the  Baltimore 
News  American's  restyled  Sunday 
Ma9azine,  "Maryland  Livin9." 
She  has  been  art  director  of  the 
Washin9ton  Post's  Sunday  ma9a- 
zine,  "Potomac,"  for  the  past  six 
years  and  prior  to  that  worked  in 
the  newspaper's  copy  service  de¬ 
partment.  Before  movin9  to  Wash- 
in9ton,  1957,  Miss  Hill  was  as¬ 
sistant  advertisin9  mana9er  of  the 
Diamond  Department  Store  in  her 
home  town  of  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
She  is  a  9raduate  of  Smith  Col- 
Ie9e. 

John  McGaugh,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  Hawaii  Press 
Newspapers  —  to  publisher, 
Lihue  (Hawaii)  Garden  Island, 
with  Albert  Horowitz,  formerly 
with  the  Inglewood  (Calif.) 
Sews  and  the  Sorth  Hollywood 
(Calif.)  Valley  Times,  his  suc¬ 
cessor  at  Hawaii  Press. 

«  #  * 

Phil  F.  Brogan,  associate 
editor  of  the  Bend  ((Jre.)  Bulle¬ 
tin,  has  retired. 

*  *  * 

Arlene  M.  Notoro,  a  1967 
graduate  of  Temple  University’s 
School  of  Communications  and 
Theater,  and  Judith  A.  Fowler, 
a  1967  graduate  of  Texas  Tech¬ 
nological  College’s  School  of 
Journalism,  have  joined  the  re¬ 
porter-rewrite  staff  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  County  Daily  Times, 
Chester,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

John  McGrath,  an  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  for  Drug  Sews 
Weekly,  has  lieen  named  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Bureau  chief  for  Fair- 
child  Publications. 

*  *  * 

Robert  W.  Switzer,  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  supervisor  since  1960 
— appointed  national  adver¬ 
tising  sales  supervisor  at  the 
Detroit  Sews.  Clyde  Pinson — 
now  retail  advertising  super¬ 
visor. 


Gene  Pell  Goes  to  D.C. 

For  Group  W  Stations 

Gene  Pell,  WBZ-tv  news  spe¬ 
cialist,  has  been  named  national 
correspondent  for  the  Group  W 
( Westinghouse  Broadcasting 
Company)  Washington  News 
Bureau. 

Pell  has  been  a  reporter  since 
1962  for  WBZ-tv,  the  Group  W 
station  in  Boston,  where  he  was 
lesponsible  for  introducing  a 
“new  look”  into  broadcast  jour¬ 
nalism  with  a  series  of  short 
tlocumentaries  known  as  “By¬ 
line.” 

A  native  of  Paducah,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Pell  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  in  1959  and 
attended  Boston  University 
Graduate  School  of  Public  Com¬ 
munications.  He  served  three 
years  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  work¬ 
ing  with  the  Armed  Forces 
Radio  Service.  He  joined  WBZ- 
tv  in  1962. 

*  *  * 

Bruce  E.  Schwartz,  former 
University  of  Akron  news 
writer  and  ex-newspaperman — 
now  assistant  to  the  president  at 
the  College  Center  of  the  Finger 
Lakes,  Corning,  N.  Y. 

«  *  « 

Dean  Trier,  a  former  boating 
editor  of  the  Santa  Monica 
(Calif.)  Evening  Outlook — 
named  boating  editor  of  Wheels 
.Afield  magazine,  Los  Angeles. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

John  B.  Simpson  Jr. — from 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 
suburban  staff  to  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Thompsonville 
(Conn.)  Press.  He  replaces 

George  R.  O’Riordan  who  is 
now  editor  of  the  East  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Post. 

♦  * 

John  J.  Barrett — from  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  to 
retail  advertising  manager  at 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star. 
Davin  W.  Drittler — named  as¬ 
sistant  retail  manager.  William 
Green — assistant  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 
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It’s  daring . . .  it’s  an  eye -grabber 


Hy  lloHanl  It.  Tayl»>r 

F.tliloriul  (itMiKtillaiil 
(iitplct  Inirriialitiiiul  eorp. 


Open  airness  enhances  readability. 

This  has  been  the  expeidence  of  the  Readin(f  (Pa.) 
Times,  which  went  down-style  on  headlines  last  Jan¬ 
uary. 

The  j»ag:es  come  from  Richard  C.  Peters,  managing: 
etlitor.  The  Times  is  a  41, 0(H)  a.m.  in  a  city  of  96,000. 

Ample  white  space,  a  i)rei)oiulerance  of  body  type 
in  the  form  of  symmetrical  horizontal  rectangles  and 
variation  in  body  set  achieve  the  effect. 


ScaOiua 


a  lines 


Choifen9os  Con^f^ss 

LBJ  defends  war  powers 


Mao  s  babies’  rally, 
mark  1st  birthday 


Viet  a  'mistake'— Rhodes 

Vofmson 


Miss  firumbough 
wi/l  pMge  troth 


Mary  Ganster  to  wed 


Miraculous 

Boy  hit  lOdofi 
in  $i»rios  swWv*s 


us-.,.,  I 


combination  are  used.  A  hammer  is  a  kicker  set  in  type 
larger  than  the  main  head — here  the  hammer  says 
“Miraculous,”  42  point.  The  main  head  (“  Boy  lost  . . .”) 
is  60  point. 

Most  papers  using  hammers  set  them  all  caps,  but 
they  look  better  in  caps  and  lower  case.  This  is  because 
a  hammer  in  all  caps  clashes  badly  enough  with  an  up 
and  down  style,  but  clashes  disastrously  with  an  all¬ 
down  style. 

The  standing  heads  “Late  Baseball”  and  “Inside  the 
Times”  form  two  spots  of  excessive  blackness  in  the 
otherwise  clean  page.  The  index  picks  up  the  typogra¬ 
phy  of  the  nameplate,  a  good  idea. 

Page  1  of  Woman’s  World  is  invitingly  daring.  All 
that  white  space!  The  four  captions  make  use  of  a 
functionally  valuable  device.  Each  caption  contains 
name  and  address  of  bride,  name  and  address  of  bride¬ 
groom  and  tells  the  w'edding  date.  The  impact  of  the 
layout  would  be  diminished  were  all  this  information 
to  run  beneath  the  bride’s  picture.  Here  the  four  cap¬ 
tions  are  spotted  at  bottom  in  columns  3,  4  and  5.  Art 
and  caption  are  tied  together  with  the  phrasing  “Upper 
left,”  “Upper  right,”  and  so  on. 

Peters  writes  that  the  Times  had  been  moving  in 
the  direction  of  all-down  heads  for  some  time,  taking 
one  department  or  page  at  a  time.  Downstyle  was  being 
used  in  Woman’s  World,  the  editorial  page  and  the 
fiist  page  of  the  second  section  before  the  change 
throughout  the  paper  was  made. 

“The  reaction  has  been  good,”  he  says.  “No  com¬ 
plaints  from  readers  and  our  editors. 

“We  find  that  a  pleasing  variety  of  kickers  and  ham¬ 
mers  is  available,  and  the  open  appearance  of  the 
paper  makes  it  easier  to  read.” 

It  does,  indeed. 


|l  355  Arab  refugees  go  home 


The  two-column,  10-point  set  on  the  President’s  press 
conference  constitutes  change  of  pace  pleasing  to  the 
eye.  The  spread  of  three  in  four  on  Rep.  Rhodes’  com¬ 
ments  about  the  Vietnam  war  also  is  eye  grabbing. 

Display  headlines  are  in  Tempo,  a  face  which  neither 
shouts  nor  whispers.  Thus  it  is  dignified  yet  authorita¬ 
tive. 

Tr  aditional  approach  is  to  read  the  day’s  No.  1  story 
down  column  8  or,  at  least,  to  place  it  in  the  upper- 
right  focal  jjoint.  There’s  not  a  reason  in  the  world 
to  follow  this  pattern  day  in  and  day  out.  Playing  the 
main  item  in  upper  left,  as  done  here,  constitutes 
pleasing  variation  from  routine. 

Once  again,  this  page  is  ample  proof  that  big  heads 
aren’t  necessary.  The  LBJ  head,  five  columns,  is  60 
point.  At  the  same  time,  there’s  an  oft-recurring  ten¬ 
dency  to  use  weak  typography  in  a  bottom  cor  ner.  Here 
the  Arab  head  is  42  point,  providing  needed  punch  in 
that  area. 

Kicker-  combinations,  straight  heads,  and  a  hammer 


The  heart  of  the  nation  . . .  pulsating  with  industry  . . .  thriving  through  agriculture  . . .  dot¬ 
ted  with  thousands  of  man  made  lakes  ...  alive  with  people  on  the  go  ...  and  a  vitality  that 
sets  a  just  pace  for  the  whole  nation. 

Oklahomans  have  a  lot  to  be  proud  of . . .  and  they  are  proud. 

This  Summer  and  Fall,  Oklahoma's-individuals,  business,  civic  organizations,  chambers  of 
commerce,  news  media,  and  state  leaders  are  joining  together  in  a  comprehensive  effort  to  il¬ 
lustrate  their  state  pride  in  a  "Pride  in  Oklahoma"  campaign  climaxing  in  "Pride  in  Oklahoma 
Week"  November  12-18. 

The  Oklahoman  and  Times  is  proud  to  be  a  leader  in  this  effort  to  graphically  illustrate 
the  real,  vital  picture  of  Oklahoma  as  it  is  today. 


REPMSENTEO  NATIONAllY 
BY  THE  KATZ  AGENCY 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Local  Enterprise  On  a  Small  Newspaper 


By  Kick  Friedman 

How  good  is  Community  En¬ 
terprise  photography  on  small 
newspapers?  Here  is  the  last  of 
a  four-part  series  on  what  pho¬ 
tographers  on  such  newspapers 
are  shooting.  Readers  can  judge 
for  themselves. 

Bill  Luster,  22,  is  the  only  full¬ 
time  photo  staffer  on  the  Glas¬ 
gow  (Ky.)  Daily  Times,  a  10,- 
000-circulation  afternoon  daily 
100  miles  south  of  Louisville. 

Luster  l)egan  taking  pictures 
while  still  a  sophomore  of  activi¬ 
ties  in  his  high  school.  Follow¬ 
ing  his  graduation  he  began 
working  summers  for  the  Times. 

Luster  attended  Western  Ken¬ 
tucky  University  where  he 
worked  on  the  campus  news¬ 
paper  and  yearbook.  Three  years 
ago  he  joined  the  Times.  Since, 
he  has  won  first  place  every  year 
in  the  photographic  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Kentucky  Press 
association. 

10-Couiily  Area 


Glasgow,  population  l.l.OOO,  is 
in  a  rural  area.  Its  growth  has 
l)een  increasing  steadily  because 
of  several  large  firms  locating 
there. 

The  Times  covers  a  10-county 
area  of  Southern  Kentucky  and 
each  news  staffer  carries  a  cam¬ 
era  for  possible  photo  assign¬ 
ments. 

Luster  finds  many  of  his  Com¬ 
munity  Enterprise  ideas  in  the 
pages  of  the  area’s  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  “I  scan  these  papers  for 
the  usual  events  that  are  taking 
place,”  he  points  out,  “events 
that  could  develop  into  good  pic¬ 
ture  stories.  I  also  read  the 
major  national  magazines  for 
ideas  that  could  l)e  adapted  to 
our  area.” 

Luster  developes  such  ideas 
by  first  deciding  just  how  they 
affect  the  area.  He  frequently 
heavily  researches  them  for  ad- 
<litional  information  before  he 
begins  to  take  pictures. 

“One  good  example,”  he  says, 
“is  a  picture  story  I’ve  l)een 
working  on  for  the  past  three 
months  on  my  days  off.  Federal 
housing  is  a  big  national  issue 
and  I  wanted  to  portray  one 
such  project  and  how  it  affects 
our  area. 

“I  found  a  Negro  family  in 
our  slums  here  and  l)egan  photo¬ 
graphing  them  in  this  environ¬ 
ment.  Then  they  were  informed 
that  their  present  home  would 
be  torn  down  liecause  it  was  sub¬ 


HANDS — The  lead  photo  on  a  picture  page  entitled  “Helping  Hands,"  about  a  teacher  in  a  local  mentally 
retarded  center.  With  much  national  interest  in  mental  retardation,  Luster  had  seen  several  pictures  about  such 
children.  He  wanted  to  do  something  a  little  bit  different  to  portray  the  teachers  who  tried  to  help  these  children. 
Luster  liked  the  little  girl's  eyes  in  this  picture.  He  thought  they  showed  hope. 


standard  and  they  would  move 
into  a  new  federal  housing  unit. 
I  began  photographing  them  in 
their  new  surroundings  for  a 
study  in  contrast.  In  other 
words,  I’m  trying  to  bring  a 
national  problem  home  to  the 
local  level.” 

Luster  says  he  approaches 
picture  assignments  simply:  “I 
just  try  to  capture  the  human 
situatioji  as  it  happens,  try  to 
make  each  j)icture  very  objec¬ 
tive.  I  try  to  show  the  inter- 
i-elationship  of  the  people  I  pho¬ 
tograph  and  to  show  the  reader 
something  he  doesn’t  always  see 
or  fails  to  see.  I  attempt  to  give 
each  picture  a  visual  punch  that 
will  stop  the  reader  on  the  page 
and  make  him  look,  make  him 
feel,  to  a  certain  extent,  what 
the  subject  is  feeling.” 

'  Tile  ‘I'nusuaP 

On  feature  assignments.  Lus¬ 
ter  says  he  looks  for  the  un¬ 
usual  angle,  the  unusual  light¬ 
ing  situation,  the  moment  that 
expresses  the  situation,  that 


makes  the  reader  rememlier  a 
part  of  his  own  life.  “I  just 
want  to  show  the  reader  what 
the  world  is  really  like,”  Luster 
claims. 

On  routine  assignments,  he 
tries  to  make  the  picture  look  as 
real  as  possible.  He  prefers  the 
candid  approach  to  both  general 
news  and  society  assignments. 

Most  of  Luster’s  work  is  in 
features  and  sports.  He  operates 
mainly  on  the  enterprise  system: 
“I  lielieve  that  the  news  photog¬ 
rapher  must  lie  a  news  photogra- 
|)her  21  hours  a  day.  I  try  to  see 
new  visual  ideas  everywhere — 
from  record  album  covers  to  ad¬ 
vertising  photographs  and 
movies. 

“Our  newspaper  believes  in 
photographs.  My  publisher  and 
managing  editor  like  to  see  good 
pictures,  well  displayed,  that  will 
pack  a  visual  punch  to  our 
readers.” 

The  “Springtime”  shot  on 
page  40,  upper  left,  ran  six 
columns  as  part  of  a  picture 
page.  Sports  pictures  frequently 


run  across  the  full  eight  columns 
of  the  page.  scenic  from  a 
local  national  park  run  two  col¬ 
umns  across  and  10  inches  deep 
on  an  inside  page.  The  “Hands” 
picture  al)Ove  ran  five  columns 
across  as  the  lead  shot  of  a  pic¬ 
ture  page. 

The  Times  likes  to  promote  its 
photography  and  recently  had 
Luster  begin  a  photographic 
seminar  series  designed  for  the 
public.  The  series  is  designed  to 
show  the  public  what  really  good 
photographs  look  like  and  how 
to  produce  them.  “We’ve  had 
about  "tO  persons  in  attendance 
at  our  sessions,”  Luster  says, 
“and  from  the  outset,  have  been 
getting  many  calls  to  our  office 
suggesting  photo  ideas.” 

The  Times  uses  lots  of  one- 
shot  feature  i)ictures.  Also  three 
and  four-picture  layouts  and 
averages  at  least  two  picture 
pages  per  week.  Luster  does  all 
the  picture  editing  and  layout 
for  these  pages. 

Picture  pages  have  covered 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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We  built  this  aquatic  laboratory  40  miles  from  nowhere 
to  learn  the  secrets  of  clean,  pure  water. 


It’s  not  our  first  venture  in  this  area.  In 
the  past  20  years  Weyerhaeuser  has  spent 
$100  million  for  controls  and  research  on 
water  and  air  protection. 

This  new  testing  station  is  the  world’s 
first  forest  stream  laboratory.  Here  limnol- 
ogists  have  the  entire  aquatic  community 
under  study.  In  time  will  come  answers  to 
better  water  management  and  the  propa- 
Cation  of  fresh  water  fish. 

Work  like  this  is  going  on  all  the  time. 


And  because  of  controls  started  back  in 
1948,  Northwest  residents  are  now  able  to 
catch  big  30-pound  Chinook  salmon  right 
at  the  doorstep  of  our  pulp  mills. 

At  Weyerhaeuser,  wood,  clean  water 
and  abundant  wildlife  are  our  most  pre¬ 
cious  natural  resources.  If  you’d  like  to 
know  more  about  our  work,  write  for  the 
booklet.  Wafer  Lab.  The  address  is  Box 
A-62,  Tacoma,  Wash.  98401.  Include  your 
zip  code. 


Weyerhaeuser 


Weyerhaeuser  hmnologists  set  up  thts  scientific  station  in  the  heart  of  one  of  our  Washington  state  tree  farms. 


A. 


t !  i' m 


such  topics  as  “Backstage  at  the 
Big  Top,”  “Drop  Art,”  a  study 
of  patterns  which  rain  makes 
various  objects,  and  “Russell 
Dougherty  .  .  .  Pentagon  Gen¬ 
eral,”  on  a  native  of  Glasgow. 

Sports  frequently  gets  the 
full-page  picture  treatment  with 
Luster  generally  trying  to  give 
it  some  unusual  twist. 

For  the  past  two  years  the 
Times  has  taken  first  place  in 
the  Kentucky  Press  .\ssociation’s 
contest  for  best  use  of  news 
pictures. 

Photographic  assignments 
aren’t  confined  to  the  Times’ 
circulation  area.  Luster  fre¬ 
quently  goes  out  of  the  state  to 
cover  spot  news,  sports  and  fea¬ 
tures.  In  February,  he  spent  a 
week  in  Washington  where  he 
did  15  photo  feature  stories  on 
Glasgow  people  working  in  the 
Capitol ;  Senator  Everett  Dirk- 
sen;  V’ice  President  Humphrey; 
Dean  Rusk;  Washington’s  Rock 
Creek  Park;  Arlington  National 
Cemetery ;  Georgetown ;  a  W ash- 
ington  policeman;  and  a  society 
function  with  Kentucky  interest. 

40 


“We  simply  lielieve  in  using 
pictures,”  Luster  explains,  “and 
the  costs  of  projects  such  as  this 
are  relatively  cheap  for  the 
amount  of  mileage  we  get  from 
our  picture  pages.” 

.Selling  Job 

Luster  has  his  own  answers 
to  some  of  the  problems  posed 
in  the  first  of  this  current  series: 
“I  don’t  like  to  hear  newspaper 
photographers  complain  about 
their  editors.  The  majority  of 
editors  are  word  men  and  we,  as 
newspaper  photographers,  must 
attempt  to  educate  them  as  pic¬ 
ture  men.  Newspaper  photogra¬ 
phers  should  .sc//  their  work  to 
editors. 

“If  we  shoot  bad  pictures,  bad 
pictures  will  be  used.  But  if  we 
shoot  good  pictures,  good  pic¬ 
tures  will  be  used.  It’s  up  to  us 
to  promote  our  profession.  We 
must  create  a  photographic  en¬ 
vironment. 

“The  public  just  likes  to  see 
things.  And  we  have  to  give  it  to 
them — with  a  visual  punch  they 
will  remember.” 


DESIGN — The  lead  photo  on  a  picture  page  entitled,  “Springtime."  While  covering  a  high  school 
baseball  game,  Luster  noticed  the  design  made  by  the  bats  and  fence.  He  waited  until  a  player 
ran  in  front  of  the  fence  to  add  an  extra  element  to  the  picture.  Luster  often  uses  elements  of 
design  to  strengthen  otherwise  dull  photos. 


(Coutiiiiied  from  pnne  88) 


ENVIRONMENT — This  picture  is  part  of  a  photo  stor,'  on  a 
family  who  lived  in  the  Glasgow  slums.  They  recently  moved  to 
a  local  federal  housing  project.  Luster  wanted  to  do  a  picture 
story  on  one  such  family  living  in  the  slums  then  living  in  the 
new  unit  to  show  the  contrast  a  change  in  environment  produces. 
This  photo  came  at  the  end  of  an  afternoon  of  shooting  in  the 
slum.  The  little  girl  sat  down  in  the  chair  and  fell  through  it. 
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Giving  if  to  the  public 
with  a  visual  punch 


VICTORY — Luster  is  a  firm  believer  in  getting 
to  assignment  early  and  staying  late.  The  foot¬ 
ball  player  and  his  girlfriend  are  in  the  middle 
of  the  field  following  a  homecoming  day  foot¬ 
ball  victory.  Luster  contends  that  many  good 
pictures  are  made  far  from  the  action,  partic¬ 
ularly  before  and  after  a  sporting  event. 


General  Motors  is  people 
making  better  products  for  people 


Jim  Rennell  is  murder  on  motors.  For  your  protection. 

You  would  never  dream  of  car  up  a  mountain  all  day.  Pull-  for  production.  To  make  sure 

doing  the  things  to  your  car  that  ing  a  heavily  loaded  trailer.  they’ll  take  anything  you  can 

Jim  Rennell  does  to  his  engines.  It’s  only  one  of  dozens  of  ever  throw  at  them.  It’s  another 
Like  running  them  wide  open  29  grueling  tests  skilled  techni-  way  we  protect  your  investment 

hours  straight  on  a  dynamom-  cians,  like  Jim,  throw  at  GM  en-  in  each  Chevrolet,  Pontiac,  Olds- 

eter.  Which  is  like  driving  your  gines  before  they’re  approved  mobile,  Buick  or  Cadillac  car. 


Jim  Rennell,  Dynamometer  Operator,  General  Motors  Engineering  Stall,  Warren,  Michigan. 


The  Weekly  Editor 

HOrSEVt  IFE  EOLI  MMSTS 
Bv  Rick  Friedman 


One  of  the  mainstays  of  the 
weeklies  has  always  been  the 
woman  columnist  who  knock  out 
their  copy  at  home  somewhere 
between  the  dishes  and  the 
diapers. 

In  recent  years  the  writing 
by  such  columnists  has  sharp¬ 
ened,  become  more  sophisticated, 
more  professional  and  wider  in 
scope.  This  has  been  particu- 


"I  figure  I'm  a  housewife  who 
writes  pieces  conceived  In  an  emo¬ 
tive  reaction  .  .  . 


larly  true  of  the  homewife  col¬ 
umnists  (that  term  should  gen¬ 
erate  some  flak),  those  who  fre¬ 
quently  write  about  themselves 
and  their  families. 

We’ve  come  across  a  number 
of  good  ones  in  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers.  Curious  as  to  how  they 
manage  to  turn  out  polished 
columns  pretty  consistently,  we 
asked  two  of  them  to  describe 
their  housekeeping-writing  lives 
to  us.  We  picked  one  from  a 
rural  newspaper  and  a  second 
from  a  suburban  newspaper. 
Both  are  award-winners. 

Joyce  Ferris  Swan  writes  for 
the  Westfield  (N.Y.)  Republi¬ 
can,  a  3,000-circulation  weekly 
on  Lake  Erie  in  the  far  west¬ 
ern  part  of  the  state  close  to 
the  Pennsylvania  border.  It’s  in 
the  Chautauqua  grape  belt, 
known  for  its  manufacture  of 
grape,  tomato  juice  and  canned 
fruit. 

In  .^ix  Weeklies 

Last  year,  Joyce  took  first 
place  for  best  column  in  the 
New  York  Press  Association 
contest.  Her  column,  “the  Fer¬ 
ris  Wheel,”  in  its  ninth  year, 
also  appears  in  five  other  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County  weeklies  and  the 
six-paper  total  circulation  is 
75,000  readers. 

“I  figure  I  am  a  housewife 
who  writes,  instead  of  the  other 


way  around,”  Joyce  says.  “The 
only  legitimate  columning  ma¬ 
terial  for  me  is  what  I  know 
and  am  experiencing — being  a 
housewife,  a  mother  and  part  of 
the  stream  of  a  small  rural 
community. 

“If  you  have  to  appeal  to  your 
friends  and  neighbors  and 
others  just  like  them  by  telling 
them  the  things  you  are  doing — 
which  are  the  same  things  they 
are  doing — I  figure  you  have  to 
get  three  things  going  for  you. 
Interest,  observation  and  parti¬ 
cipation.” 

According  to  Joyce,  one  has 
to  “wallow  in  all  three.”  She 
broke  them  down  separately  for 
us. 


...  to  a  some  traumatic  experi¬ 
ences  within  a  family  who  simply 
regards  me  as  .  .  . 


Interest:  “You’ve  got  to  be 
consumingly  interested  and 
really  care  about  farmers,  shop¬ 
keepers,  teachers,  teenagers, 
historians,  story-tellers — includ¬ 
ing  the  liars.  You’ve  got  to 
listen  to  what  everybody  tells 
you.  One  of  my  best  sources  of 
stories  are  old  people.  I  culti¬ 
vate  them,  visit  them,  check  out 
their  stories  in  local  history, 
grieve  for  them  when  they  pass 
on  and  look  for  someone  to  take 
their  place.” 

Observation:  “You  must  be 
keen — even  nosey.  But  when  you 
record  your  observations  you 
must  be  a  judge  of  detail,  not 
a  camera.  I  try  to  write  within 
the  confines  of  space  (one  gal¬ 
ley)  decency,  a  consciousness  of 
the  times  and  reader  interest. 


But  within  these  confines  I  feel 
I  must  be  fresh — see  the  com¬ 
monest  scene  as  if  for  the  first 
time,  in  its  right  authentic  col¬ 
ors,  artlessly,  simply.” 

Participation:  “I  never  out¬ 
grew  an  enthusiasm  for  a  new 
experience  and  I’m  always 
plunging  into  something.  I 
would  do  this  even  if  I  didn’t 
write,  but  it  makes  the  best  ma¬ 
terial  possible.  I  am  fairly 
spastic  when  it  comes  to  any¬ 
thing  physical.  I  have  a  rather 
outstanding  record  of  participa¬ 
tion  in  failures — which  doesn’t 
seem  to  diminish  the  admiration 
of  my  fans  who  think  I  am  in¬ 
trepid. 

“Whenever  there’s  a  field 
trip — caves,  Indian  mounds, 
gorges — I  go.  And  whenever 
anyone  offers  a  lesson  I  take  it. 
Whatever  the  outcome,  I  make 
grist  of  it.” 

('.liilL  and  Spills 

Joyce  recalls  the  first  time 
she  went  sailing  and  crashed 


.  .  .  a  somewhat  delinquent  wife 
and  mother  whose  writing  a  col¬ 
umn  Is  always  haplessly  .  .  . 


into  the  ship,  Joseph  Conrad. 
And  the  first  time  she  started 
skiing  lessons  at  a  top-of-the- 
hill  site.  She  was  halfway  down 
the  hill  before  the  instructor 
opened  his  mouth. 

Joyce  lists  her  favorite  top¬ 
ics  as  seasons,  local  history,  spe¬ 
cial  local  people,  the  country 
scene,  the  Swan  scene  (“house¬ 
wifery  and  mothering  at  RD 
-j-2,  on  the  road  between  West- 
field  and  Maj-ville,  Chautauqua 
County,  Western  New  York, 
U.S.A.”).  She  occasionally  does 
satire,  free  verse  and  book  re¬ 
views  (“I  figure  I  lose  readers 
with  these”). 

Joyce  says  she  gets  most  criti¬ 
cism  and  most  praise  from  her 
strictly  personal  columns — 
“pieces  conceived  in  an  emotive 


.  .  .  mixed  up  with  what  to  do 
with  the  left-over  egg  whites." 


reaction  to  some  traumatic  ex¬ 
perience  within  the  family.”  A 
family  fight.  .\  child  running 
away.  A  daughter  not  coming 
home  until  morning.  A  son 
leaving  for  the  army.  A  hus¬ 
band  going  away  with  the  car 
keys.  An  aunt  dying. 

“Originally,  as  personal  ex¬ 
periences  for  me,”  she  goes  on, 
“they  are  nerve-ending  raw. 
Before  they  get  into  the  news¬ 
paper  however,  I  have  to  lend 
them  the  healing  touch  which 
will  bring  them  within  the 
bounds  of  acceptability  to  the 
reader  and  those  involved  in  the 
incident.  Many  people  can’t  or 
w’on’t  examine  their  own  rela¬ 
tionships.  But  they  don’t  mind 
looking  at  someone  else’s.  They 
are  amazed,  pleased  and  even 
comforted  to  observe  a  family 
not  their  own.” 

Joyce  has  four  children,  three 
girls  and  a  boy.  The  oldest  is 
24,  the  youngest,  the  only  one 
still  at  home,  is  15.  Joyce’s  hus¬ 
band,  Jim,  is  the  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York  representative 
for  a  farm  research  laboratory. 

‘Be  I>ow  Key’ 

She  claims  that  in  writing 
about  one’s  family  or  any  other 
people  one  must  be  capable  of 
giving  a  tender  recognition  to 
their  obscure  virtues.  “Those  are 
Joseph  Conrad’s  words,  not 
mine,”  she  goes  on.  “But  they 
amount  to  my  philosophy  and 
technique  as  nearly  as  I  can 
make  them  work  for  me.  It 
comes  dow’n  to  this.  Be  honest 
but  delicate.  Be  low  key.” 

Joyce  admits  a  lot  of  writers 
couldn’t  get  away  as  she  does 
with  using  the  family  for  grist. 
She  says  that  her  family  are 
not  martyrs  to  the  cause  or  in¬ 
sensitive.  “They  simply  regard 
me  as  a  somewhat  delinquent 
wife  and  mother  who  writes,  to 
be  distinguished  from  a  mother 
who  works  only  by  the  fact  that 
I  don’t  make  money.  They  re¬ 
gard  my  writing  as  a  hobby. 
They  neither  censure  nor  save 
my  articles.  They  just  don’t 
seem  to  give  a  damn. 

(Continued  on  page  41) 
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There's  no  substitute 

for  typographic  quality. 


Do  y(Mir  readers  gi\e  up  fast  beeause 
those  fuz/v  poorlv-fitted  lines  gi\  e  tliein 
eye  strain?  Why  not  make  yonr  offset 
typography  as  good  as  vonr  halftones. 
Move  into  true  photoeomposition  with 
a  Linofihn  Qniek.  You'll  find  a  Quick 
pa\s  tor  itself  in  increased  production 
and  iinpro\es  the  appearance  of  yonr 


paper  to  boot!  When  you’re  ready  to 
grow,  offer  yonr  readers  (fualitij  typog¬ 
raphy  and  show  them  von’re  growing 
np  and  not  down.  Let  a  Mergenthaler 
representative  help  yon  do  it  —  the 
(^uick  way.  Or  write  for  straight  facts 
to  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
29  Rverson  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11205. 


Mergenthaler 
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Housewife 

(Continued  from  fuiiJe  42) 


“If  they  are  hurt  or  pleased 
by  anything  I’ve  written  about 
them  they  don’t  say  so.  Indul¬ 
gent,  I  believe,  is  the  word  for 
them.  Lucky  is  the  word  for 
me.” 

Joyce’s  best  and  most  moving 
columns  have  been  about  her 
family — a  son  going  into  the 
army,  a  daughter  getting  mar¬ 
ried.  But  one  of  her  best  friends 
has  told  her  some  of  the  family 
pieces  makes  the  friend’s  skin 
crawl. 

Unlike  her  columns  on  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County  and  Western 
New  York,  her  family  pieces 
have  a  universal  quality  to  them. 
They’ve  been  read  over  radio  in 
California,  reprinted  in  a  New 
York  Manhattan  weekly  and 
sold  to  several  national  publica¬ 
tions. 

The  six-Chautauqua  County 
weeklies  pay  her  $1  to  $2.50  per 
issue  for  a  total  of  $40  a  month. 

Joyce,  a  native  of  Erie,  Pa., 
graduated  from  Penn.sylvania 
State  University  with  a  B.A.  in 
Journalism  in  1941.  Thirteen 
years  ago  the  Swans  moved  to 
Westfield.  Nine  years  ago  Joyce 
asked  the  nearby  weekly  Dun¬ 
kirk  drape  Belt  if  they  wanted 
her  to  write  a  column  for  them. 
They  became  her  first  paper  and 
have  been  running  it  ever  since. 

Clieriflies  Anonymity 

Joyce  claims  that  over  the 
column’s  nine  years  she’s  still 
managed  to  maintain  some 
anonymity.  She  says  she  guards 
it  as  much  as  she  can  because 
it  gives  her  a  freedom  she 
wouldn’t  have  if  all  her  readers 
knew  her. 

“I  always  have  my  readers  in 
mind,  but  as  a  group.  In  a  small 
area  you’re  dead  if  you  think  of 
your  readers  as  your  mother- 
in-law,  your  minister,  your 
daughter’s  history  teacher  or 
the  local  cop.  I  consider  them 
unidentified  and  in  a  bunch,  like 
bananas.” 

Joyce  claims  her  biggest  prob¬ 
lem  is  thinking  of  something  to 
write  about.  “If  words  are  your 
tool  then  writing  something  isn’t 
a  problem,”  she  contends.  (Joyce 
also  does  business,  publicity  and 
feature  writing.)  “But  just  hav¬ 
ing  a  shotgun  doesn’t  mean 
you’ll  hit  the  mark.  I  think  each 
piece  I  do  should  have  some  sig¬ 
nificance,  however  small.  I  am 
always  looking  and  agonizing.” 

She  adds  that  the  other 
“ever  present  knotty  little  prob¬ 
lem”  is  the  inexorable  approach 
of  that  Friday  afternoon  dead¬ 
line  through  company  coming, 
measles,  marriages  and  the 
many  times  when  one’s  mind  is 


not  fit  for  exposure  to  a  reading 
public. 

“Not  to  mention,”  she  goes  on, 
“the  times  when  your  mind 
could  stand  the  exposure  if  you 
could  get  it  loose  from  the  im¬ 
portant  clutter  of  lunning  a 
household. 

“This,  perhaps,  is  my  chief 
unhappiness.  Probably,  because 
of  my  own  poor  discipline  of 
mind  and  family,  writing  the 


By  Edward  Rapetti 

Libkrty,  N.Y. 

“How  To”  was  the  theme  of 
the  New  Yoik  Press  Associa¬ 
tion’s  mid-year  convention  at 
Grossinger’s  here  last  weekend. 
Chet  Rondomanski,  the  NYPA’s 
new  manager,  described  it  as 
part  of  the  “new  look”  of  the 
114-year-old  association. 

The  theme  of  all  sessions  at 
this  meeting  was  advertising 
and  promotion  because,  Rondo¬ 
manski  said,  “We  need  a  sound 
economic  base  from  which  to 
develop  editorial  merit.”  Later 
sessions  will  be  devoted  to  com¬ 
munity  ser\-ice,  editorial  and 
photo  ideas,  he  added. 

The  NYPA  has  290  member 
papers  representing  roughly  75 
percent  of  the  weeklies  in  the 
state.  More  than  200  persons 
from  75  newspapers  were  here, 
making  it  the  largest  turnout  in 
many  years. 

The  meatiest  of  the  “how  to” 
sessions  was  a  presentation  by 
V’ictor  Ketchman,  advertising 
director  of  News  Printing  Co. 
of  New  Kensington,  Pa.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  three  weeklies  and 
two  dailies  in  Southwest  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Ketchman  told  how  to  in¬ 
crease  advertising  productivity 
through  the  newspaper’s  own 
promotion.  He  mentioned  some 
the  ideas  put  to  good  use  in  his 
newspapers. 

Ketchman’s  newspapers  circu¬ 
late  in  an  area  which  has  been 
classified  as  a  depressed  area 
for  the  last  decade — “Even  when 
things  are  good,  it’s  bad” — 
which  presents  special  problems. 

“We  are  not  blessetl  with 
much  new  business  and  indus¬ 
try  or  promotional  houses,”  he 
said.  “It’s  taken  us  five  years 
to  get  where  we  are  and  the 
first  two  were  hell.  Special  pro¬ 
motion  has  been  the  key  to  oui‘ 
success.  Newspapers  being  out- 
promoted  by  lesser  media.  We 
are  considered  the  worst  pro¬ 
moters  in  the  world,  especially 


column  is  always  haplessly 
mixed  up  with  what  to  do  with 
the  left-over  egg  whites,  how 
to  get  the  ball  point  ink  out  of 
a  white  shirt,  what  are  the  bar¬ 
gains  at  the  supermarket,  why 
didn’t  I  put  up  my  hair  last 
night,  and  is  the  dishwasher 
leaking  again?” 

(Next  Week:  Louise  Saul,  the 
Sentinel  Newspapers,  Metuchen, 
N.J.) 


with  our  own  product.  I  main¬ 
tain  that  there  isn’t  a  budget 
in  the  world  that  can’t  be 
broken,  but  you  must  give  these 
people  a  i-eason  to  advertise,  you 
must  fill  a  need.  The  answer  is 
intelligent,  planned  program¬ 
ming. 

“We  must  put  meat  in  our 
l)iomotions  and  take  out  the 
gimmicks  that  don’t  pay  off. 
Impulse  spot  promotion  can  do 
more  harm  than  good.  You  can 
compel  readership  and  fill  the 
advertisers  need  with  a  good 
consistent  program.” 

The  New  Kensington  newspa¬ 
pers  have  established  a  calendar 
of  promotions  plus  more  fre¬ 
quent  weekly  and  monthly  spe¬ 
cials.  Each  department  head  is 
supplied  with  a  calendar  so  he 
knows  what  to  expect  and  when. 
This  simple  interoffice  commu¬ 
nication  saves  the  company  $5- 
7,000  a  year,  Ketchman  said. 

Ketchman  said  the  dailies 
average  100,00  lines  a  month 
and  weeklies  40,000  on  the  same 
specialty  program  at  $450  a 
page.  At  least  three  specialties 
a  week  are  run.  Gas/electric  tie- 
in  pages,  dining  out,  etc. 

Other  examples — Salutes. 
“We’ll  salute  anything  that 
breathes.  Printing  Week,  Thrift 
Week,  National  Restaurant 
Month.  Again  we  fill  a  need. 

“He  also  ran  such  things  as 
“Drugist  of  the  Month”  which 
helps  the  little  druggist  who 
can’t  compete  with  the  discount 
stores. 

Product  promotions — “We  of¬ 
fer  a  free  home  furnishings  kits 
in  the  three-dealer  co-op  ad 
which  brings  fantastic  results. 
We  publicize  our  success  stories 
to  let  other  potential  advertis¬ 
ers  know  what  we  can  do  for 
them.” 

Promo  Assists — “We  do  our 
own  programming  and  booking 
including  window  banners,  etc. 
We’ve  driven  two  agencies  out 
of  the  area.  With  a  couple  of 


good  creative  people  you  can  tlo 
the  same.” 

People  Love  Contests.  “We  run 
what  we  call  puzzlerama  twice 
a  year.  It’s  a  gimmick,  but  a 
good  one.  We  take  piece  of  each 
of  60  ads  that  run  in  the  i)ack- 
age  and  put  it  on  the  front  i)age 
of  the  section.  The  object  is  to 
match  the  section  of  the  ad  to 
win  (just)-$25.  We  got  10,000 
lesponses.  The  extra  benefit  we 
got  was  that  it  gave  salesmen 
a  chance  to  develop  new  ac¬ 
counts. 

“Of  course,  spoits  seasons 
offer  a  great  chance  to  pick  u]) 
some  that  never  advertise  other¬ 
wise.  Box  ads  all  around  a  base¬ 
ball  season  calendar,  etc.  offer 
a  tremendous  buy  that  people 
will  keep  and  save. 

“We  carry  the  promotion  to 
j)hoto  pages,  too.  Once  a  year 
we  take  a  family  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  on  a  shopping  si)ree  to 
various  retail  outlets  in  the 
area.  It  gets  the  merchants  in¬ 
volved  in  our  newspaper.  We 
also  have  a  local  character 
named  Kelly — you  all  have  one 
like  him  who  dons  a  checkered 
suit  and  we  shoot  pictures  of  him 
mugging,  etc.  for  his  ads. 

“We  also  lun  a  Retailers 
Clinic  in  which  we  take  con¬ 
sumer  sun’eys  and  test  shop  and 
])resent  them  with  l)etter  mer¬ 
chandising  piactices.  We  award 
cei  tificates  to  the  graduates  and 
the  lesult  is  better  than  a 
hundred  cocktail  i)arties.” 

Pricing  Job  W  ork 

In  another  “how  to”  session, 
H.  J.  Warde,  jnesident  of  Porte 
Publishing  Co.,  printers  of  the 
Franklin  Catalog,  talked  on 
pi  icing  job  woi  k.  He  said  there 
has  l)een  a  .‘100  percent  increase 
in  cost  i)er  hour  operation  since 
1945. 

L).  Earl  New.som,  adveitising 
consultant  who  is  head  of  the 
journalism  program  at  Mary¬ 
land  University,  provided  a 
“quickie  course”  on  basic  prin- 
cii)les  of  good  coi)y  and  layout. 

Newsom  said  the  weeklies  had 
better  master  the  i)rinciples  of 
good  adv'ertising  because  the 
journalism  schools  were  “dry¬ 
ing  up”  as  a  source  of  advertis¬ 
ing  personnel.  “Mass  communi¬ 
cations  theorists  are  supplanting 
the  nuts  and  bolts  piactitioners 
of  yesteiday.  You’ll  have  to 
train  them  yourself,”  he  warned. 

• 

Honored  by  Pope 

Pope  Paul  VI  has  conferred 
the  special  honor  of  Knight  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  on  Edward 
V.  O’Brien,  New  York  public 
relations  man  who  helped  on 
press  arrangements  when  the 
Pontiff  visited  New  York  two 
years  ago.  Cardinal  Spellman 
conducted  the  investiture  cere¬ 
mony  in  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral. 


Promotion  Calendar 
Helps  Ad  Salesmen 
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Which  are  the  original  books? 

How  much  do  you  know  about  the  way 
DUO  PAGE  book  reproduction  works  for  you? 

Take  the  national  Duopage  test  and  send  it  to  us.  We’ll  send  you  the 
answer  sheet  .  .  .  and  a  free  Duopage  book  reprint  .  .  .  you  don’t 
have  to  pass! 

(A  hint .  . .  the  answer  to  all  questions  can  be  found  in  the  preface  of 
all  Duopage  catalogs  published  by  Micro  Photo  Division,  Bell  & 

Howell  Company.  Write  for  free  copies.) 


TRUE  AND  FALSE 


1.  A  DUOPAGE  book  is  printed  on  both 
sides  of  the  paper— just  like  a  regular 
book. 

2.  If  the  out-of-print  book  you  want  is  not 
listed  in  any  of  the  Micro  Photo  catalogs, 
it  can  still  be  ordered  reproduced  by  the 
DUOPAGE  process. 

3.  Full-size  DUOPAGE  books  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  microfilm  when  order  is 
received,  and  books  are  not  stocked. 

4.  DUOPAGE  books  are  provided  in  either 
soft  or  Class  A  library  binding. 

5.  Foreign  publications  as  well  as  Ameri¬ 
can  are  available  by  the  DUOPAGE 
process. 


T 

□ 


□ 


□  □ 


□  □ 


□  □ 
□  □ 


To  get  answer  sheet  and  sample  copy  of  95  page 
paper  bound  Duopage  book  reprint.  Nature, 
published  in  1836  by  R.  W.  Emerson  .  . . 

Send  test  to; 

miCRO  PHOTO  Division  ■■ 

1700  SHAW  AVE.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO  44112 


BelibHoujell 


MULTIPLE  CHOICE 

1.  The  best  application  for  the  DUOPAGE  book  re¬ 
production  process  is  for  quantities  of:  (check  one) 

□  1-100  □  1000-3000  □  5000-10,000 

books  books  books 

2.  DUOPAGE  book  reproductions  can  be  used  to: 
(number  in  order  of  importance) 

□  Publish  original  material 

Q  Duplicate  books  for  use  in  other  departments 

□  Reproduce  deteriorating  books 

□  Obtain  copies  of  out-of-print  books 

3.  Material  which  can  be  reproduced  by  DUOPAGE 
includes:  (check  two) 

□  Your  own  □  Typed  □  Photographs 

microfilm  manuscripts 

4.  The  DUOPAGE  book  reproduction  process  in¬ 
volves:  (check  two) 

□  Xerography  Q  Lithography  □  Office  copiers 

□  Microfilm  □  Letterpress 

5.  Price  per  9"  page/side  for  a  DUOPAGE  book 
reproduction  is;  (check  one) 

□  25C  □  50  □  500 


Name  (Please  Print). 


Affiliation /or  Individual _ 

Address _ 

City _ State. 


-Zip. 


J^VMHCATES 


United 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE  JNC. 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
DON  AUCLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Doily  Investor 
Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD . . .  ? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  & 
SUNDAY 
TOM  DARCY 

Editorial  Cartoons 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


COMICS 


ABBIE  an'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
ALL  STARS  D 
EA^Y  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D/S 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 
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Negro  Author  Writes 
On  Current  Changes 

Itv  Kav  Krwin 


One  of  America’s  best  known 
Negro  newspapermen,  authors 
and  broadcasters  will  write  a 
weekly  newspaper  column  with 
incisive  insight  and  controver¬ 
sial  opinion. 

The  columnist:  Louis  E. 
Lomax. 

The  format :  Weekly  TBO-word 
column. 

The  release:  Immediate. 

The  distributor:  Bell-McClure 
Syndicate. 

“The  basic  content  of  my 
column  will  Ik*  reportage,  not 
comment,”  explaine<l  Louis  E. 
Lomax.  “The  column  will  reflect 
my  oi)inions — I  am  a  lilieral  who 
has  long  since  wearied  with 
most  liljerals  for  their  profuse 
verbiage  and  little  action. 

('.hanging  Times 

“There  is  a  general  theme- 
story  I  will  report,  that  of 
changing  times,  men  and  insti¬ 
tutions.  If  there  is  one  banner 
headline  that  si)eaks  correctly 
of  our  time,  it  is  one  that  pro¬ 
claims  that  man  today  is  de¬ 
manding  of  himself  that  he 
change  more,  and  faster,  than 
any  other  people  in  history.” 

Louis  E.  Lomax  was  born  in 
Valdosta,  (la.  He  began  his  pro¬ 
fessional  career  as  an  assistant 
professor  of  sociologj"  at  Geor¬ 
gia  State  College,  Savannah.  At 
the  age  of  24,  he  turned  to  writ¬ 
ing.  About  15  years  ago  he  was 
a  reporter  for  Chicago’s  Amer¬ 
ican.  His  articles  have  appeared 
in  national  magazines. 

The  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance  assigned  him  to 
go  to  Newark  and  Detroit  after 
this  summer’s  <lisastrous  ghetto 
riots  and  his  definitive  stories 
about  causes  of  unrest  and  re¬ 
bellion  received  front-page  play 
in  many  U.S.  newsjjapers. 

The  columnist  is  the  author 
of  three  highly-regarded  Ixwks: 
“The  Reluctant  African,”  which 
won  the  Saturday  Review  Ann- 
isfield-Wolf  Award  for  1960; 
“The  Negro  Revolt,”  which  was 
published  in  1961;  “When  The 
Word  Is  Given,”  a  study  of  the 
Black  Muslim  movement,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1961.  His  fourth  and 
latest  book,  to  be  published  in 
October  by  Random  House,  is 
“Thailand:  The  W’ar  That  Is 
The  War  That  Will  Be.” 

Lomax  lives  in  Los  Angeles, 


where  he  conducts  his  own 
twice-weekly  television  pi-ogram 
on  Station  KTTV’.  His  writing 
assignments  have  cari  ied  him  to 
every  major  country  of  the 
world,  including  some  nations 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  the 
Bamboo  Curtain. 

The  first  Lomax  column  is  en¬ 
titled  “Graham  Martin  Could 
End  Our  Impotence  In  Saigon.” 
It’s  an  exclusive  interview  with 
Martin,  who  is  being  shifted 
from  Ambassador  to  Thailand  to 
the  same  post  in  South  Viet¬ 
nam. 

Here  is  how  Lomax  descrilies 
the  subject  matter  for  four  other 
early  columns: 

“1)  Bishop  Pike  has  shaken 
the  Episcopal  Church  to  its 
foundations  hy  denying  the 
miraculous  conception;  Catholic 
clergj'  and  nuns  have  quit,  some 
to  get  married.  The  revolution 
within  the  church  is  of  such 
magnitude  that  Father  Malcolm 
Boyd  talks  of  ‘The  Underground 
Church.’  I  have  talked  with  all 
these  people.  What  does  this 
mean  for  the  church  in  the  days 
ahead?  What,  then,  will  be  the 
.source  of  values  in  our  society? 
Despite  the  Billy  Grahams, 
eyery  evidence  is  that  we  are 
becoming  a  nation  of  fewer  and 
fewer  church  goers;  it  also 
seems  that  a  large  segment  of 
those  who  do  go  to  chuich  don’t 
really  believe  what  they  hear 
there.  More,  as  our  church-go¬ 
ing  declines,  our  preoccupation 
with  human  suffering  around  us 
is  increasing.  Why? 

“2)  Republicans  are  quietly 
but  frenetically  attempting  to 
arrange  a  Presidential  ticket 
that  will  give  the  second  spot 
to  Negro  Senator  Edward 
Brooke  of  Massachusetts.  Brooke 
would  be  a  tremendous  asset  to 
either  Romney,  Reagan  or 
Nixon,  none  of  whom  is  popular 
with  minorities.  Will  Brooke 
agree  to  run  for  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent?  Will  the  combination  of 
an  anti-fair  housing  Reagan 
and  Brooke  work?  If  such  a 
combination  is  nominated,  will 
.lohnson  be  forced  to  run  a  min¬ 
ority  person  as  a  Vice  Presi¬ 
dential  candidate?  Some  idea  of 
what  this  can  lead  to  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  current  gag  that 
the  GOP  will  nominate  them 
because  Reagan  is  a  former 
actor  and  Brooke  is  a  former 
Negro. 

“.I)  How  our  preoccupation 


Louis  E.  Lomax 


with  Vietnam  combined  with  up¬ 
heavals  in  Africa  has  to  bring 
American  foreign  i)olicy  in  the 
Dark  Continent  to  the  bi-ink  of 
disaster.  African  diplomats 
whom  I  met  during  my  tour  of  | 
their  countries  have  indicated 
to  me  that  America  is  in  serious 
trouble  among  Africans.  ■ 

“4)  The  failure  of  Negro 
leadership  to  form  a  l)roader 
base  that  will  give  Negro  men  j 
of  arts,  science  and  letters  a 
role  in  decision-making.  One  of  | 
the  problems  of  race  relations  j 
is  that  the  Negro  thnist  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  professional  Negro 
leaders.  The  remainder  of  us 
are  seldom  called  on  to  think 
out  the  i)roblenis  we  face.” 

The  columnist  emphasized 
that  he  will  not  write  as  a 
Negro  about  Negro  affairs  but 
as  an  intelligent  liberal  on 
subjects  of  interest  to  all  citi¬ 
zens.  He  emphasized,  too,  that 
he  is  not  in  any  way  beholden 
to  any  Negro  organizations. 

• 

AP  Newsfealures  Has 
Christmas  Supplement 

This  autumn,  for  the  15th  con-  | 
secutive  year,  AP  Newsfeatures 
is  offering  member  newspapers 
a  16-page  “Merry  Christmas" 
supplement  to  serve  as  the 
basis  for  ad-filled  special  sec¬ 
tions  of  their  own,  or  to  provide 
extra  holiday  features  for  run 
of  paper  use. 

These  are  articles  on  Christ¬ 
mas  in  foreign  lands  from  .Aus¬ 
tria  and  France,  to  Mexico  and 
Honk  Kong.  There  is  a  message 
from  the  moderator  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in 
U.S. A.,  articles  on  the  new  tors 
and  on  holiday  food,  a  modem 
adaptation  of  a  Dickens  Christ¬ 
mas  story  by  Robert  Wells  of 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal 
and  dozens  more  besides.  There 
are  36  features  in  all,  plus  C 
illustrations  and  numerous  i 
shorts.  The  cover  is  by  Dick  I 
Hodgins  Jr.  I 
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Short  ‘Squibs’  Have  ' 
Satirical  ‘Senevity’ 


Growing  interest  in  trivia  and 
lack  of  acumen  by  10,000  editors 
and  191)  million  people  have  led 
\V.  C.  Khayam,  of  no  fixed  ad¬ 
dress,  to  devise  and  write  a  new 
100-word  column  called  “Squibs.” 

A  10- pound  report  by  a  gov¬ 
ernment  agency,  just  burned  by 
an  impeachable  source,  tried  to 
say  that  the  American  people 
spend  $00  billion  and  half  of 
their  time  each  year  reading  and 
looking  at  trivia. 

It  was  the  desire  to  bring 
senevity  (sense  and  brevity) 
back  into  cluttered  and  meaning¬ 
less  reading  that  impelled  W.  C. 
Khayam  (a  pseudonym)  to 
launch  “Sciuib.”  He  is  only  a 
distant  cousin  of  Omar  and 
spiritually  related  to  W.  C. 
Fields. 

“.After  years  of  casual  medi¬ 
tation,”  said  the  homely  and 
goateed  Khayam,  “1  concluded 
there  is  no  culture  gap  in  the 
United  States;  there  is  no  cul¬ 
ture.”  “We  lack  something,”  he 
added,  “but  until  I  can  find  out 
what  it  is,  I  cannot  offer  a  safe 
prescription.” 

The  column:  “Squibs.” 

The  Squibber:  W.  C.  Khayam. 

The  format:  100  words,  three- 
a-week,  illustrated  with  brevity, 
wit,  and  a  fine  sense  of  the 
written  word. 

The  release:  AS.AP. 

The  distributor:  Owsley  Syn¬ 
dicate,  1320  1st  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  I).  C. 

The  writer  said  some  of  those 
not  bidding  on  it  were  “the  King 
of  Kings,  Bell-McClure,  News- 
day  Specials,  General  Features 
Corp.,  United  F'ailures,  Hall  & 
Sonielwdy,  AIcNaughty,  \ew 
York  Times,  Washington  Post, 
Cairo  (Ga.)  Messenger,  and 
three  shoppers  that  asked  only 
$5  a  week  for  running  it.” 

Nut  a  Goliiiiin 

“The  Squib  is  not  a  column,” 
W.  C.  emphasized.  “1  know  edi¬ 
tors  don’t  have  space  for  an¬ 
other  column — unless  it  is  on 
how  to  fix  the  commode  with 
scotch  tape  or  bake  a  honey¬ 
suckle  cupcake.  The  Squib  does 
not  take  up  space;  it  glorifies 
space.” 


on  the  printed  page  and  in  the  i 
forums,  in  the  classrooms  and  in 
the  offices.  We  must  never  sur¬ 
render,  until  senevity  shall  reign  j 
triumphant  on  the  sunlit  prose  ! 
of  a  better  day.” 

W.  C.  has  l)een  writing  since 
age  I  t,  mainly  column-type  es¬ 
says  tending  to  humor  and 
satire,  though  not  yet  known  as 
a  famous  essayist.  j 

His  wit  has  held  its  own  in  the  : 
company  of  H.  Allen  Smith,  | 
Ogden  Nash,  Max  Eastman, 
-Martin  Levin,  Ben  Hecht,  John 
L'pdike,  George  S.  Kaufman, 
Brooks  Atkinson — and  hailed  by 
Saturday  Keriew  as  “among  the 
most  chuckable  writers  ever  to  ‘ 
appear  in  that  journal  of ; 
opinion.” 

“His  work  is  classic,”  said 
writing  teacher  Amy  Cowing  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Said  Dr.  Peola  Pawkins, 
of  the  Land  Grant  Colleges,  “Re¬ 
latively  speaking,  he  may  be 
pretty  good.” 

Sample  Squib  i 

Here  is  his  introductory 

Squib : 

“What  is  a  Squib?  .A  Squib  by 
W.  C.  Khayam  is  a  strange  sort 
of  animal,  unique.  It  is  a  short, 
witty  or  satiric  saying  or  writ¬ 
ing.  It  may  make  you  laugh,  or 
cry,  or  think — and  either  is  good 
for  the  soul  and  your  holy , 
health.  It  is  a  small  message  | 
filled  with  power  that  burns  with 
a  hissing  effect  and  nearly  al¬ 
ways  terminates  with  a  slight 
explosion. 

“You  can  never  tell  how  vital 
a  small  message  may  l)e.  If 
you’re  ready  for  it,  it  may  be  for 
you  alone  and  for  nobody  else. 
-A  thought,  even  a  word  can 
shatter  us — or  transform  us.”  I 
• 

Harri»)biir^  Political 
Coluiiiu  National 

A  weekly  column  discussing 
Pennsylvania  Government  and 
politics  will  go  nationwide  in 
November.  Titled  “Dateline: 
Harrisburg”,  the  600-word  for¬ 
mat  now  appears  in  38  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspapers,  and  one  in 
Maryland. 

Written  by  Richard  R.  Hara- 
tine,  former  Press  Secretary  for  i 
the  late  Gov.  David  L.  Lawrence  i 
of  Pennsylvania  (and  later 
press  officer  for  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
{Continned  on  page  48) 


“Inane  verbiage  and  medioc¬ 
rity  must  not  conquer  all,”  he 
said.  “The  valiant  and  percep¬ 
tive  must  fight.  We  must  fight 
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‘‘The  Quotable  Bishop  Sheen” 

(Six  900-word  instalments) 


Bishop  Sheen's  new  book  (64th 
from  his  brilliant  pen)  sparkles 
with  over  1,000  literary  gems,  rob 
licking  witticisms  and  basic  moral 
“vitamins”. 

8,000  to  10,000  letters  reach 
Bishop  Sheen  every  day! 

His  30,000,000  television  “fans” 
each  week  attest  to  his  superb 
moral  influence. 

Jewish,  Catholic  and  Protestant 
church  members  admire  his  forth¬ 
right  messages. 

That's  why  he  is  called  the  “Spark 
Plug  of  Modern  Religion”. 

Help  stop  the  widespread  ero¬ 
sion  of  the  soul  in  America  by 
releasing  the  six  instalments 
(900- words  apiece)  of  his  popu¬ 
lar  new  book. 

Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc.,  by  ex¬ 
clusive  arrangement  with  Droke 
House,  the  publishers,  handles  both 
the  Bishop  Sheen  newspaper  re¬ 
leases,  plus  those  of  the  other  books 
listed  below,  which  are  due  off  the 
press  before  the  presidential  elec¬ 
tion  of  1968. 


BISHOP  SHEEN 


Sample  Quotes 

Women  use  reason  best  at 
the  point  where  man  loses  it. 
Passion  impairs  reason  in  a 
man;  in  a  woman,  it  does 
not. 

*  « 

If  you  copy  anything  out  of 
one  book,  it  is  plagiarism.  If 
you  copy  it  out  of  two 
books,  it  is  research.  If  you 
copy  it  out  of  six  books,  you 
are  a  professor! 


Check  Your  Newspaper  Reservations  Below: 
I  I  ‘‘The  Quotable  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower" 

I  I  “The  Quotable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson" 

I  I  “The  Quotable  Harry  S.  Truman” 

1  1  “The  Quotable  Richard  M.  Ni.xon" 

I  I  “The  Quotable  Robert  F.  Kennedy” 

I  I  “The  Quotable  Hubert  H.  Humphrey” 

I  I  “The  Quotable  American  Rabbis” 
j  I  “The  Quotable  Billy  Graham” 

I  I  “The  Quotable  Dr.  Peale” 
j  I  “The  Quotable  Dr.  Crane” 
i  1  “The  Quotable  Bishop  Sheen” 


Wire,  Write  or  Phone:  Frank  Kromm,  Gen.  Mgr. 
317-295-2253 

HOPKINS  SYNDICATE,  INC. 
Mellott,  Ind. 
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Reston  Draws  Some 
‘Sketches  in  the  Sand’ 

Bv  Rav  Er\»iii 


SKETCHES  IN  THE  SAND.  By  James 
Keston.  Knopf.  479  pages.  $7.93. 

Collections  of  columns  often 
are  rated  as  tiivial  in  content, 
too  brief  and  varied  to  really 
get  into  one  subject  and  cover 
it  extensively  and  thus  hold  a 
reader’s  undivided  attention. 
But  a  collection  by  James  Res¬ 
ton  does  have  interest  and  im¬ 
portance. 

The  title,  “Sketches  in  the 
Sand,”  lets  us  know  at  once 
that  this  is  not  a  definitive  stu<ly 
of  one  world-shaking  topic.  The 
author  further  disarms  us  by 
beginning  his  introduction  with 
this  frank  admission: 

“Pickled  lA«flovcr>* 


“Besides,  any  craft  that  gets 
a  man  out  of  the  house  into 
different  experiences  every  day 
and  brings  him  home  with  some¬ 
thing  worth  talking  about,  even 
if  late  to  dinner,  is  worth  de¬ 
fending.” 

This  praise  of  the  craft  comes 
from  one  of  its  most  distin¬ 
guished  and  influential  practi¬ 
tioners  for  30  years.  The  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  \eiv  York 
Times  has  won  two  Pulitzer 
Prizes.  His  lucid  and  erudite 
columns  illuminate  the  national 
scene  and  ignite  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  national  leaders  and 
generate  much  powerful  action 
in  political  and  government 
circles. 


ports  reflect  the  diversity  of  our 
experience,  from  Pearl  Harbor 
to  Vietnam,  from  Christmas  in 
wartime  London  to  the  same 
holiday  behind  the  Berlin  Wall, 
from  the  pitfalls  of  power  to 
the  women  of  Washington  and 
even  the  aggravation  of  a  news- 
l)aper  strike. 

IIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIH 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

Bill  Vaughan,  humorous  para- 
grapher  for  the  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star  and  syndicated  by 
Bell-McClure,  has  come  out  with 
his  third  book  of  funny  essays, 
"Half  the  Battle,"  (Simon  & 
Schuster.  256  pages.  $4.05).  It’s 
(lescribed  by  the  publishers  as 
“a  strictly  civilian  overview  of 
the  funny  business  of  living — 
its  follies  and  frustrations, 
pleasures  and  pitfalls.” 

All  of  those  connected  with 
makeup  and  design  of  newspa- 
l)ers  will  find  a  helpful  guide  in 


uary  by  Trident  Press  (tenta¬ 
tive  pages  224;  tentative  price 
$4.95).  The  columns  originally 
appeared  in  the  New  York  .4^e 
and  the  Chicago  Defender. 

Norton  Mockridge,  United 
Feature  Syndicate  humor  col-  i 
umnist,  has  written  a  nostalgic 
book  about  his  childhood  pranks, 
“Mockridge,  You’re  Slipping” 
(John  Day.  Oct.  23.  $5.95). 

Joan  Beck,  who  has  been  on 
the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
for  16  years  and  who  writes  a  | 
syndicated  column,  “You  and  I 
Your  Child,”  is  author  of  a  i 
book,  “How  To  Raise  A  Brighter  i 
Child :  The  Case  for  Early  / 
Learning”  (Trident  Press.  Oct.  1 
11.  $5.95).  ! 

Sports  editors  and  writers, 
especially,  will  l)e  interested  in 
“The  Wonderful  World  of 
Sport”  (Sports  Illustrated, 
Time,  Inc.  191  pages  in  full 
color.  114  pages  of  text.  Large 
format.  $15  until  Dec.  25; 
$19.95  thereafter). 

Jaf,  a  cartoonist  for  the 


“The  argument  against  pick¬ 
ling  a  lot  of  old  newspaper  left¬ 
overs  in  a  book  is  almost  as 
powerful  as  the  argument  for 
throwing  everything  out  of  the 
attic,  but  not  quite.  A  newspa¬ 
per  column,  like  a  fish,  should 
be  consumed  when  fresh;  other¬ 
wise  it  is  not  only  undigestable 
but  unspeakable.  Mark  Twain 
called  such  collections  ‘mortuary 
volumes’.” 

After  that  apologia,  Reston 
reveals  his  real  purpose  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  impressive  and  useful 
collection : 

“My  excuse  for  publishing 
what  remains,  leaving  aside  van¬ 
ity  and  greed,  is  that  I  want  to 
say  a  good  word  for  my  craft. 

Craft  Is  Praised 

“In  another  generation,  at  the 
rate  things  are  now  going,  con¬ 
centrated  power  in  a  crowded 
world,  while  inevitable,  will  take 
a  lot  of  watching:  the  more 
people,  the  more  congestion;  the 
more  congestion,  the  more  gov“- 
ernment  control;  the  more  gov¬ 
ernment  power,  the  more  dan¬ 
ger  of  corruption  and  war — and 
the  more  need  for  a  vigilant 
and  skeptical  press. 

“Therefore,  I  think  newspa- 
I)ering  is  important,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  being  fun.  It  not  only 
involves  a  man  in  the  struggles 
of  his  time,  thus  keeping  him 
from  going  to  sleep,  but  gives 
him  the  opportunity,  unmatched 
by  the  university  or  the  law,  to 
write  on  the  big  issues  when 
people  are  paying  attention, 
which  usually  means  when  they 
are  startled  out  of  their  normal 
preoccupations  by  some  thunder¬ 
clap  in  the  news. 
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.Scclioii  On  Press 

One  whole  section  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  the  press  and  in¬ 
cluded  in  it  is  an  amusing  col¬ 
umn  dated  April  22,  1956,  on 
“Harry  S.  Truman’s  Son-in- 
Law.”  It  dealt  with  the  wedding 
of  Clifton  Daniel,  “the  poor 
man’s  Prince  Ranier,”  and 
Margaret  Truman  and  advised 
the  bride  not  to  expect  her 
husband  home  at  regular  hours 
from  his  newspaper  work.  Dan¬ 
iel  then  was  foreign  news  edi¬ 
tor  and  he’s  now  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  The  bride  was  advised: 

“It  makes  no  difference  how 
many  hours  a  man  has  to  write 
a  story  or  fix  up  a  story  for 
publication.  That  story,  late  or 
soon,  momentous  or  frivolous, 
will  develop  a  life  of  its  own.  It 
will  kill  time.  It  will  refuse  to 
go  down  on  the  paper.  It  will 
develop  inaccuracies,  and  it  will 
suggest  historical  parallels 
which  the  writer  will  not  be 
able  to  run  down  in  the  library. 

“This  is  known,  or  will  here¬ 
after  be  known,  as  O’Neill’s  Law 
of  Time  Saturation.  (Why? — 
Why  not!)  It  is  infallible,  and 
can  be  reduced  to  a  simple 
formula:  News  stories  expand 
and  time  contracts,  meeting  in¬ 
exorably  each  day  precisely 
twenty  minutes  after  a  man  is 
supposed  to  be  home  for  din¬ 
ner.” 

Diversified  .Subjects 

Other  sections  deal  with  edu¬ 
cation,  politics,  Johnson,  prob¬ 
lems  of  change,  but  newspaper¬ 
men  will  rev'el  especially  in  the 
good  newspaper  talk  by  a  good 
newspaperman. 

Reston’s  incisive  and  witty  re- 


“Types  of  Typefaces  and  How 
to  Recognize  Them”  (Sterling 
Publishing  Co.,  419  Park  Av'e. 
South,  New  York  10016.  Large 
format.  132  i)ages.  Illustrated. 
$7.95). 

Alan  Abel,  who  writes  a 
weekly  humor  column  for  the 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chron¬ 
icle  entitled  “The  Private  World 
of  Prof.  Bunker  C.  Hill,”  with 
his  wife,  Jeanne,  has  produced 
a  hilarious  little  book  of  sug¬ 
gested  labels  for  buttons  called 
“The  Button  Book”  (The  Cita¬ 
del  Press,  New  York.  Paper¬ 
back.  Illustrations  by  Cynthia 
Lansing  York.  $1). 

A  useful  reference  book  for 
any  newspaper  library  is 
“Who’s  Who  In  American  Poli¬ 
tics”  (R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  1180 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10036.  $25).  There 
are  up-to-date  biographies  of 
12,500  key  political  figures.  Co- 
chairmen  of  the  editorial  advi¬ 
sory  committee  are  John  M. 
Bailey,  chairman  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Committee,  and 
Ray  C.  Bliss,  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Commit¬ 
tee. 

Prof.  William  A.  Wood,  Col¬ 
umbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  gives  a 
cautious  appraisal  of  tv  in 
“Electronic  Journalism”  ( Col¬ 
umbia  University  Press.  Sept. 
27.  $5). 

C.  Sumner  (Chuck)  Stone, 
administrative  secretary  to  Rep. 
Adam  Cla>d;on  Powell,  has  col¬ 
lected  some  of  the  columns  he 
formerly  wrote  for  the  Negro 
press  into  a  book,  “Tell  It  Like 
It  Is”  for  publication  next  Jan- 


Village  Voice,  New  York  City 
weekly  newspaper,  has  brought 
out  a  book  of  his  cartoons  in  it 
and  national  magazines  under 
the  name  of  “Jaf  Cartoons” 
(Bobbs-Merrill.  Large  format. 
$2.95). 

Newspaper  libraries  will  find 
useful  reference  data  in  “Statis¬ 
tical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States  1967”  (U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce.  1,050  pages.  $4). 
Complimentary  copies  are  avail¬ 
able  to  the  press  from  the  News 
Room,  U.S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce. 


Harrisburg 

(Continued  from  page  47) 


merce),  the  column  is  designed 
as  a  middle-of-the-road  commen¬ 
tary  on  Pennsylvania’s  govern¬ 
ment  and  political  scene,  and  its 
impact  on  national  politics. 
Haratine  once  served  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Erie  (Pa.) 
Dispatch. 

In  one  recent  piece,  “Date¬ 
line:  Harrisburg”  reported: 

“Fresh  from  four  years  in  the 
plush  front  office  at  the  State- 
house,  (foi'mer)  Gov.  (William 
W.)  Scranton  is  in  a  rare  posi¬ 
tion  for  a  former  governor  with 
no  political  base.  He  has  unani¬ 
mous  support  (as  a  U.S.  Sen¬ 
ate  candidate) ,  from  his  party’s 
leaders,  including  the  people 
who  covet  the  senatorial  nomina¬ 
tion  for  themselves.” 

“Dateline:  Harrisburg”  is 

distributed  by  the  Words  Com¬ 
pany,  632  Geary  Street,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.  It  is  for  Saturday 
release. 
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‘King  Lyndon  ’ 


Any  Person  May  Nominate  Paper  For  ANPA  Award 


Quote  Brings 
Maddox  Ban 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
A  row  between  local  media 
and  Lester  Maddox,  Governor  of 
Georgia,  over  a  UPI  story 
which  erroneously  quoted  the 
state’s  chief  executive  as  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  Presiilent  as 
“King”  Lyndon  Johnson,  has  le<l 
to  imposition  of  a  ban  on  cer¬ 
tain  newsmen  from  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  office. 

Representatives  of  UPI,  the 
Atlanta  Journal,  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  and  WSB  stations, 
have  all  been  barred  by  Mad¬ 
dox,  “until  they  apologize  to 
this  administration  for  their 
slandeious  remarks,  their  un- 
tiue  statements,  their  editorial¬ 
izing  in  their  news  columns 
with  what  I  consider  biased  and 
prejudiced  opinions  that  have 
the  effect  of  harming  the  good 
people  of  the  great  State  of 
Georgia.” 

Maddox  is  angered  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  dispatch  from  the 
Southem  Governors  Conference 
in  Asheville,  N.C.  last  week. 
The  story  quoted  him  as  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  President  as  King 
Lyndon  Johnson.  UPI  and  the 
Atlanta  Joumal,  a  subscriber, 
later  retracted  the  story,  run¬ 
ning  a  correction  of  the  state¬ 
ment. 

Maddox  had,  in  fact,  u.sed  the 
word  “king”  in  a  way  he  insists 
was  intended  as  a  symbol  of  au¬ 
thority  to  w’hich  he  felt  South¬ 
ern  goveinors  were  acquie.scing. 

Neither  the  radio  nor  TV  sta¬ 
tion  or  the  Constitution  carried 
the  disputed  quote  and  have 
thus  refused  to  apologize  to  the 
Governor.  Maddox  has  said  all 
three  of  the  media  must  apolo¬ 
gize  to  him  before  they  will  be 
allowed  in  his  office.  In  addition, 
he  has  cancelled  his  weekly 
news  conference  aired  live  from 
WSB-TV  studios.  WSB-TV  is 
owned  by  Cox  Broadcasting  Co. 
The  Cox  interests  also  control 
•Atlanta  Newspapers  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Joumal  and  Con¬ 
stitution. 

Spokesmen  here  indicated 
this  week  that  they  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  cover  the  news,  “but 
without  getting  embroiled  in  an 
argument  with  the  Governor 
over  the  handling  of  his  re¬ 
marks.” 

After  Maddox  complained, 
L’PI  carried  a  story  admitting 
that  the  Governor  did  not  refer 
to  the  President  as  “King  Lyn¬ 
don  Johnson,”  but  said  the  con¬ 
text  of  his  statement  made  it 
clear  that  he  was  referring  to 
Johnson  when  he  used  the  word 
liing  in  a  statement. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


Nominations  for  the  1968 
World  Press  Achievement 
Award  will  be  accepted  only 
until  Nov.  1,  Rolrert  L.  Taylor, 
publisher  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  and  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Foundation,  sponsor 
of  the  award,  has  announced. 

Taylor  pointed  out  that  under 
a  simplified  nomination  proce¬ 
dure  any  individual  any  place  in 
the  world  may  nominate  a  news¬ 
paper  with  no  documentation 
other  than  a  brief  statement  of 
the  newspaper’s  achievements  in 
contributing  to  the  l)etterment 
of  its  community.  Nominations 
should  l)e  sent  to  the  Founda¬ 
tion,  750  Third  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10017.  Copies  of  the  pros¬ 


pectus,  which  also  contains  a 
nomination  form,  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  to  the  Founda¬ 
tion. 

Any  newspaper  of  general 
circulation,  except  those  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  is  eligible  for  consider¬ 
ation.  Editorial  excellence,  enter¬ 
prise,  courage, independence  and 
integrity  are  among  the  quali¬ 
ties  that  are  considered  in 
weighing  each  newspaper’s  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  social,  eco¬ 
nomic,  cultural  and  political  ad¬ 
vancement  of  its  country’s  citi¬ 
zens,  Taylor  said. 

The  World  Press  Achievement 
Award  seeks  to  recognize  the 
essential  role  of  the  newspaper 
in  the  development  of  a  free 


society.  The  1968  Award,  a  gold 
medallion,  will  be  presented  in 
New  York  City  next  April  24, 
following  which  the  publisher 
or  editor  of  the  winning  news¬ 
paper  will  tour  the  United 
States  and  Canada  with  his  wife 
as  guests  of  the  ANPA  Founda¬ 
tion.  • 

NR&A  Appoints  Kerr 

Los  Angeles 
Bruce  Kerr  has  joined  Nelson 
Roberts  &  Associates  here  to 
succeed  Edward  Mintz,  who  was 
transferred  to  New  York  City. 
Kerr  has  been  automobile  editor 
of  Valley  Times  Today  and  the 
old  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  and 
has  worked  at  three  advertising 
agencies. 


PROGRAMMING 

WRITERS: 


If  you're  an  experienced  programming 
writer,  here  are  eight  reasons  why  you 
should  join  IBM  in  Boulder,  Colorado. 


(1)  IBM  is  in  the  thick  of  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  major  industries 
in  the  world — information  handling 
and  control.  You  could  grow  with  us. 
(2)  Boulder,  Colorado,  is  just  an 
hour’s  drive  from  some  of  the  best 
skiing  in  the  world.  (3)  Boulder  is 
the  home  of  Colorado  University — 
and  IBM  offers  generous  support  for 
further  education.  (4)  You  would  live 
in  the  beautiful  Rockies.  (5)  You’d 
be  just  27  miles  from  the  big  city 
attractions  of  Denver.  (6)  The  cli¬ 
mate  is  superb.  (7)  Boulder  offers  a 
rich  and  varied  cultural  life,  because 
of  the  University  and  the  high  per¬ 
centage  of  professional  people  who 
live  and  work  in  Boulder.  (7)  You’re 
just  30  minutes  from  the  spectacular 
beauty  of  the  Continental  Divide.  (8) 
IBM  pays  all  your  moving  expenses. 

And  one  more  for  good  measure — 
we  could  go  on  all  day — IBM  offers 
a  full  range  of  company-paid  benefits, 
including  a  Tuition  Refund  Program. 

See  if  you  qualify 

You  must  have  at  least  two  years’ 


experience  in  programming  writing. 
Your  job  will  be  to  write  vital  publi¬ 
cations  and  manuals  that  describe  the 
use  and  operation  of  IBM  programs. 
The  success  of  IBM’s  computers  and 
programs  depends  heavily  on  what 
you  do.  A  college  degree  is  preferred, 
but  not  required. 

Just  write  to  Mr.  McIntyre 

If  this  sounds  good  to  you,  write  to: 
Mr.  Keith  E.  McIntyre, 

IBM  Corporation, 

Department  WD8-J4, 

P.O.  Box  1900, 

Boulder,  Colorado  80302 
Or  call  collect  (303)  447-1900,  ext. 
4356. 


IBM 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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Intrepid 

{( 'out imn‘(I  from  pnge  14) 


letin  yachting  writer  Dave 
Philijjs  and  radio  announcer 
Harry  McKenna)  was  j)hotop- 
lapher  Tom  Stevens.  No  land¬ 
lubber,  Stevens  had  recently  re¬ 
turned  fi-om  a  1,200  mile  cruise 
on  his  own  28  foot  Iwat,  but, 
nevertheless,  he  took  some  ])ills 
to  goiard  against  sickness.  Some 
others  didn’t  and  they  later  re¬ 
gretted  it  in  the  lumjjy  seas 
kicked  up  by  a  20-knot  breeze. 

Stevens,  who  alternated  with 
Millard  and  George  Rooney  for 
shots  from  the  water,  was  on 
one  of  three  80  foot  Coast 
Guard  chase  boats  which  fol¬ 
lowed  close  to  the  yachts.  Room 
on  the  boats  was  restricted  to 
the  hard  core  press. 

The  only  ciaft  that  moved  in 
closer  was  the  “F'oto  Moppie”, 
a  motorboat  operated  by  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club,  which 
ran  the  races.  On  it  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  AP,  UPI,  Sportm  II- 
luxtrnted.  Life,  two  Australians 
and  Stanley  Rosenfeld  (who, 
following  the  precedent  of  his 
father,  Morris,  was  shooting 
for  the  New  York  Yacht  Club). 

Although  the  Coast  Guard 
chase  boat  kept  lelatively  close 
to  the  sailboats,  it  still  wasn’t 
close  enough  l)ecause  it  had  to 
keep  astern  of  the  trailing  Pat- 
tie.  “This  could  be  fiustrating,” 
Stevens  said,  “because  Intrepid 
sometimes  would  be  one-half  to 
three-<|uarters  of  a  mile  ahead 
of  Pattie  anti  we  were  300  or 
400  yards  behind  Pattie.’’ 

‘.SluMtl  ^  lien  They're  Clo>e' 

Since  the  best  jihotos  naturally 
have  two  boats  in  them,  “you 
shoot  like  hell,’’  Stevens  said, 
“during  the  first  jiart  of  the 
race  when  the  lioats  are  close 
together.’’ 

Using  200  and  .“00  mm  lens 
for  most  of  his  woik,  Stevens 
figures  that  in  a  rough  .sea,  he 
loses  about  one  out  of  four 
negatives  because  of  movement. 
On  the  other  hand,  Rooney 
believes  using  a  longer  lens 
such  as  a  (50  0  mm  telejihoto, 
“you’re  lucky  if  maylK'  every 
sixth  exjiosuie  is  a  good  one.” 

Through  the  years,  camera¬ 
men  have  resorted  to  various 
stratagems  to  get  unique  jiic- 
tuies  of  the  “12’s”.  Several 


The  Journal  in  its  coverage 
was  aided  by  the  AP  which 
under  Don  Guy,  Boston  bureau 
chief,  had  set  up  shop  in  New- 
jiort  duiing  the  summer.  For 
faster  distribution,  the  AP  and 
UPI  had  pickups  twice  during 
l  aces.  A  Coast  Guard  boat  would 
come  alongside  the  “Foto  Mop- 
pie”,  pick  up  film,  then  move 
off  the  course  before  transfer¬ 
ring  its  cargo  to  a  helicopter  for 
the  flight  back  to  Newport. 

Each  day’s  activity  clo.sed 
with  a  press  conference  in  the 
National  Guard  armory  con¬ 
verted  to  jiress  quarters  for  the 
contest.  Here  the  200-odd  mem- 
liers  of  the  jiress  from  around 
the  world  met  representatives  of 
the  two  boats. 

Reiiienib«‘rs  ‘J’  Boats 

Backing  up  the  photographers 
in  the  air  and  on  the  water  for 
the  Journal  were  the  rest  of 
the  staff,  including  Jim  Molloy, 
David  Lamontagne  and  Bill 
Rooney,  who  covered  the  crews’ 
return  to  harbor  and  related 
social  functions  in  Newport. 

Providing  an  anecdote  or  two 
on  past  races  was  another  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  photography  depart¬ 
ment,  Raymond  Ball,  who  cov¬ 
ered  the  series  liefore  they  were 
discontinued  in  the  .‘lO’s. 

Recalling  the  130  foot  boats 
of  that  eia,  he  dismissed  the 
“12’s”  as  little  more  than 
“fi'ostbiters  alongside  those  J 
boats.” 

The  races  required  long  work 
days,  sometimes  stretching  to  14 
hours,  for  the  men  but  most 
would  agree  with  Millard  that 
“it  was  a  jileasure  to  cover  in 
sjiite  of  the  work  involved.” 

Bill  Reilly,  director  of  photog¬ 
raphy  on  the  Journal-Bulletin, 
had  only  one  problem  during 
the  races:  jiicking  the  best  shots 
among  many  to  fit  sjiace  limita¬ 
tions.  “I  guess,”  he  said,  “we’ve 
coveied  the  America’s  Cuj)  races 
from  every  angle  except  from  a 
submarine.  We  don’t  have  any 
underwater  pictures.” 

Maylx'  ne.xt  time. 

Sub  Offer  Revolves 
Around  Girl  Friends 

Pkinckton,  N.J. 

The  Doilg  Princetoiiion  is 
making  a  “jirincely”  subscrip¬ 
tion  offei-  to  Princeton  students. 
It’s  called  the  “Special  Revolv- 


Ted  MeDowell  President 
Of  AP  Radio'tv  Group 

Ted  McDowell,  manager  of 
news  and  public  affairs  for  the 
Washington  Evening  Star 
Broadcasting  Company,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Radio-Television 
Association  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  organization’s  board 
of  directors  (Sept.  18). 

McDowell  succeeds  F.  C. 
Carver  of  WSJS,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C.,  who  has  served  as 
jiresident  for  the  past  two  years. 
The  Star  operates  W^IAL-AM- 
TV  in  Washington,  D.  C.; 
WLV.A,  Lynchbuig,  Va.,  and 
WCVI-TV,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Carver  noted  in  his  report 
that  broadcast  members’  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  AP  news  report 
— which  reached  an  all-time 
high  a  year  ago — are  continuing 
to  increase. 

A  survey  of  member  stations 
conducted  recently  shows  a 
majority  favors  retaining  the 
present  five-minute  summary 
format.  The  members  had  lx‘en 
asked  whether  national  news 
summaries  on  the  .\P  trunk  wire 
should  lie  cut  to  4 '2  or  3*2 
minutes  to  conform  with  ac¬ 
cepted  jirogramming  formats 
and  to  conserve  wire  space.  The 
survey  also  showed  that  75  per¬ 
cent  of  the  memliership  opposed 
any  reduction  in  the  present 
number  of  national  news  sum¬ 
maries,  which  total  23  daily. 

• 

Shaffer  Will  Move 
To  Wasliinplon  Beat 

Cincinnati 

Richai’d  B.  Kirkpatrick,  who 
is  resigning  as  the  Cincinnati 
Kngnirer'x  Washington  corres- 
))ondent,  December  31,  to  enter 
the  private  juactice  of  law  in 
that  city,  will  be  succeeded  by 
Jesse  R.  Shaffer  Jr.,  now  its 
Columbus,  O.  bureau  chief. 

Brady  Black,  editor,  an¬ 
nounced  also  that  Wairen 
Wheat,  local  jiolitics  writer, 
would  rejilace  Shaffer  in  Col¬ 
umbus,  after  the  November  elec¬ 
tion. 

Robert  Webb,  night  city  edi¬ 
tor  and  former  education  writer, 
will  succeed  Wheat  as  ])olitical 
reportei’.  He  formerly  covered 
politics  in  Arizona. 

• 

‘It  Writes  Itself’ 


Mefi  Cochnar 


NEA  Promotes 
Metz,  Cochnar 

Election  of  Robert  Roy  Metz, 
38,  as  a  vicepresident  of  the 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion  is  announced  by  Boyd 
Lewis,  president  and  editor. 

Metz  worked  on  the  \ew  York 
Tinie>i  and  for  International 
News  Sendee  for  seven  years 
before  joining  NEA  in  June 
1958  following  the  merger  of 
INS  with  United  Press.  He  be¬ 
came  NEA  news  editor  in  1959, 
managing  editor  in  19<)3  and 
executive  editor  in  196(5. 

As  vicepresident  and  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  Metz  will  have  over¬ 
all  responsibility’  for  the  edi¬ 
torial  side  of  the  feature  service 
an<l  also  for  the  recently-formed 
publications  division,  of  which 
Richard  W.  Johnson  is  director. 

Robert  J.  Cochnar  was  pro¬ 
moted  from  news  editor  to  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Cochnar,  28, 
joined  NEA  in  Cleveland  in 
1963  after  eight  years  in  news- 
pajier  work  and  (lublic  relations. 

Both  Metz  and  Cochnar  are 
at  NEA’s  editorial  headtiuarters 
in  New  York  City. 

Metz,  a  native  New  Yorker, 
was  graduated  by  Wesleyan 
University  in  1950.  He  is  mar¬ 
ried  to  the  former  Beth  Blos¬ 
som.  They  and  their  two  sons 
live  in  Manhattan  during  the 
winter  and  at  Babylon,  L.I., 
summers. 

Metz  has  developed  features 
aimed  at  the  younger  reader 
group.  He  also  has  been  active 
in  NEA’s  growing  role  as  a 
book  publisher. 

Cochnar,  a  native  of  East 
Rutherford,  N.J.,  is  a  graduate 
of  Lehigh  University.  He  left  a 
Baltimore  public  relations  firm 
to  join  NE.\’.s  editorial  staff 
four  years  ago. 

Cochnar  writes  a  weekly  au¬ 
tomotive  column  and  a  twice- 
monthly  fashion  feature. 

John  Lane  fills  the  new  post 


years  ago.  George  Silk  of  Life 
Magazine  mounted  cameras  atop 
the  mast  of  an  American  “12” 
to  catch  a  well-drilled  crew 
going  through  its  clockwork 
jiaces  during  practice  competi¬ 
tion.  Stevens  got  some  of  his 
Ix'st  shots  when  he  went  up  in 
a  blimp  in  1958,  tied  a  rope 
around  his  waist  and  leaned  out 
with  a  400  mm  lens. 
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ing  Girl  Fiiend  Subscrijition.” 
This  is  how  it  works: 

“You  send  your  current  girl 
friend  a  full  year’s  subscription 
of  the  Daily  Princetonian  for 
only  .814.50.  When  you  change 
your  girl,  just  come  to  us  and 
we’ll  mail  the  subscription  to 
the  next  on  your  list  at  no  addi¬ 
tional  cost.  But  only  one  change 
lier  week,  please!” 


In  the  U.S.  technology  is 
taken  for  granted.  This  was 
jiointed  out  recently  when  a 
UPI  telepi’inter  was  installed  at 
O  Journal  in  Manaus,  Biazil, 
1,200  miles  in  the  interior.  Edi¬ 
tor  Phillipe  Daou  reported  that 
nearly  all  visitors  to  the  jilant 
during  a  jiarty  to  celebrate  the 
occasion  asked.  “How  can  it 
write  by  itself?” 


of  creative  art  director. 

2  Weeklies  SoM 

Ward  Bowden  has  announced 
sale  of  the  Monroe  (Wash.) 
Monitor  and  the  Sultan  Valley 
Xewn  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard 
Voland.  Voland  has  l)een  editor 
of  the  two  Snohomish  County 
weeklies  since  1950. 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  September  23,  196? 


How  watching  movies  can  extend  life 


The  solitary  actor  appearing  in  this  film  won’t  win 
an  Academy  Award.  He’ll  be  awarded  something 
far  greater — a  longer,  healthier,  more  active  life.  ■ 
Our  "actor”  is  a  hospital  patient.  He  suffers  from 
fainting  spells,  chest  pains  and  shortness  of  breath, 
■  Two  doctors  are  in  the  audience.  One,  a  cardio¬ 
vascular  surgeon.  The  other,  a  radiol¬ 
ogist — a  physician  specially  trained 
in  the  medical  use  of  x-ray.  ■  Through 
the  use  of  x-ray  motion  pictures  (cin- 
efluorography)  the  radiologist  is  able 
to  record  and  study  the  intricate  ac¬ 
tions  of  a  patient’s  heart;  able  to 


accurately  diagnose  the  trouble — in  this  case,  a  leaky 
heart  valve.  ■  By  restudying  the  x-ray  movies  and 
consulting  together,  the  radiologist  and  surgeon  were 
able  to  confirm  a  malfunctioning  heart  and  pave  the 
way  for  a  successful  operation.  ■  In  this  instance, 
it  can  truly  be  said  that  movies — and  the  “actors” 
who  appear  in  them — are  getting 
better.  Thanks,  in  part,  to  General 
Electric — a  Company  that  cares,  and 
continues  to  care,  by  providing  the 
medical  profession  with  the  finest 
and  most  advanced  equipment  for 
use  in  x-ray  diagnosis. 


^vgress  h  Our  Most  Imporfant  T^ducf^ 

GENERAL  A  ELECTRIC 


Opportunity  Viewed  for  Vets,  Youth 


eight  openings  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  have  l)een 
announced  by  William  H.  Horn¬ 
by,  Denver  Po^t,  chairman  of 
the  nominating  committee. 

Members  will  vote  to  fill  the 
vacancies  on  the  24-man  board 
during  the  annual  APME  con¬ 
vention  at  Chicago,  Oct.  17-20. 

Nominated  from  the  meml)er- 
ship-at-large  are: 

Arthur  R.  Bertelson,  St.  Loim 
I’o.'it-Dispatch. 

Robert  G.  Fichenl)erg,  Albany  } 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  .Vcm’.s-, 

I).  R.  Geggie,  San  Bernardino 
(Calif.)  Sun. 

Michael  Grehl,  Meniphig 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal. 

A.  L.  Hewitt,  Shreveport 
(La.)  Times. 

John  E.  Leard,  Bichmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch. 

Theron  C.  Liddle,  Salt  Lake 
City  (Utah)  Deseret  News. 

Kenneth  W.  Michael,  Perth 
.\mboy  (N.  J.)  News. 

Larry  Newman,  Dayton 
(Ohio)  News. 


.\oniinations  Made 
For  APME  Board 

Sixteen  nominations  to  fill 


Cover  d’ALENE,  Ida. 

Youth  has  full  opportunity  in 
the  newspaper  business,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Duane  B.  Hagadone,  .So- 
year-old  head  of  a  division  of 
Scripps  League  Newspapers. 

The  opportunity  in  the  small 
and  medium  sized  newspaper 
field  is  as  good  as  that  offered  by 
any  business  a  young  man  can 
enter  today,  he  declared. 

“I  feel  very  strongly  about 
this,”  said  the  head  of  the  Haga¬ 
done  division  of  eight  dailies, 
the  Hawaii 


newspapering,  Hagadone  said. 

.Any  able  young  man  who  is 
willing  to  roll  up  his  sleeves  and 
go  to  work  will  do  extremely 
well,  he  declared  in  his  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  Hagadone  Build¬ 
ing  here. 


The  trend  is  toward  young 
men,  ‘‘and  I  like  this  new  ap¬ 
proach,”  he  said.  He  descril)es 
the  newspaper  field  as  ‘‘a  good 
business  if  you  can  take  care  of 


Press  Newspapers  B 

group,  a  semiweekly,  two  week- 
lies  and  two  radio  stations. 

Veterans  also  have  opportun- 
ity  if  they  will  turn  to  offset  —  Fm 

cold  type  production,  he  further  Duane  B.  Hagadone 

declared.  But  they  should  turn  Scripps  League’s  conversion  to 
soon,  he  warned.  this  type  of  production. 

.  Meanwhile  the  trend  through- 

Multiple  irHing  entire  League  headed 

Hagadone’s  offset  observations  by  E.  W.  Scripps  and  James  G. 
are  based  on  a  total  trend  in  his  Scripps  is  toward  offset, 
division  and  on  participation  in  The  opportunity  for  youth  is 
more  than  20  plants  in  the  found  in  most  all  pha.ses  of 


‘SO  HELP  ^Ol.  SAM  NEWHOUSE’ 


Humphrey  Swears  In  A  President 


On  A  Stack  of  Old  Newspapers 


Washington 

Gerrj'  Van  der  Heuvel  of 
Newhouse  National  News  Serv¬ 
ice  was  inaugurated  president 
of  the  Women’s  National  Press 
Club  on  Sept.  14.  She  succeeds 
Eve  Edstrom  of  the  Washington 
Post. 

Mrs.  Van  der  Heuvel  was 
sworn  in  by  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrey  and  took  the 
oath  on  a  stack  of  old  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  Vice  President  com- 
mentetl  that  ‘‘I  believe  you  had 
to  wait  two  terms  to  become 
president.  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  am  a  patient  man.” 

The  Vice  President’s  “own 
version  of  the  Women’s  Press 
Club  oath”  pledged  Mrs.  Van 
der  Heuvel  to: 

“Uphold  the  images  of  your 
countrj’s  gallant  men  and  all 
persons  associated  with  their 
cause,  no  matter  how  difficult 
that  may  be. 

“Resolve  to  print  only  good 
news  and  never  bad  news,  so 
long  as  one  single  paper  is  still 
willing  to  carry  your  column. 

“Promise  to  secure  editorial 
endorsement  from  all  22  New¬ 
house  papers  for  the  Democratic 
ticket  in  1968. 

“Uphold  the  reputation  and 
honor  of  the  Women’s  National 
Pi-ess  Club  against  its  enemies 
and  evil  detractors,  both  in 


\  ole  for  Guild 


Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

The  editorial  employes  of  the 
.Atlantic  City  Press  voted  for 
representation  by  the  .American 
Newspaper  Guild  as  a  bargain¬ 
ing  agent,  24  to  20. 


San  ^^ateo  Times 
Names  Appointees 


radio-television  and  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club,  so  help  you, 
Sam  Newhouse.” 

Mrs.  Van  der  Heuvel  said  she 
expected  her  term  of  office  to 
be  a  great  newsmaking  year, 
starting  with  Lynda  Bird  John¬ 
son’s  wedding  and  continuing 
through  the  national  political 
conventions.  The  big  news,  she 
said,  would  come  from  the  Re¬ 
publicans. 

Other  officers  sworn  in  were: 
Isabelle  Shelton,  Washington 
Star,  first  vicepresident;  Vonda 
Bergman,  correspondent  for 
Vermont  newspapers,  second 
vicepresident;  Kate  Alfriend, 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
thinl  vicepresident;  Joann  Wil¬ 
son,  Los  Angeles  Times,  secre¬ 
tary;  Susanna  McBee,  Life, 
treasurer. 


San  Mateo,  Calif. 

Harold  1).  (Doug)  Bush  has 
been  named  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  San  .Mateo 
Times  and  Jack  R.  Erickson  has 
l)een  selected  for  the  post  of 
operations  manager,  north 
county  office,  formerly  held  by 
Bush.  Bush  joined  the  Times  in 
19.71  as  a  salesman.  Erickson 
joined  the  Times  five  years  ago 
from  the  San  Francicso  Chron¬ 
icle. 


The  appointments,  announced 
by  Harold  Schlotthauer,  general 
manager,  are  to  key  positions  in 
the  Times  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  department  headed 
by  Monte  Dayton,  advertising 
and  promotion  director. 


Officeis  Selected 
Hv  Stockton  Record 


New  memliers  of  the  board 
are  Jean  White,  Washington 
Post,  Carolyn  Patterson,  Na- 
tional  (ieographic,  and  Waihil 
lau  La  Hay,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers. 


Stockton,  Calif. 

Clyde  W.  Long  is  newly- 
elected  president  of  the  Stockton 
Daily  Record,  in  addition  to  his 
duties  as  acting  publisher. 

Loretta  J.  Martin,  widow  of 
Irving  L.  Martin,  publisher  and 
president  who  died  in  July,  was 
elected  vicepresident  by  the 
Record  directors.  She  also  was 
appointed  a.ssistant  publisher. 

Other  officers  and  directors  of 
the  Record  publishing  company 
are  Long,  trea.surer  and  acting 
publisher  since  July;  Samuel  H. 
Hunziker,  secretary;  Harvey  E. 
Mullen  and  Mark  Bray. 


Harry  J.  Reed,  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Press. 

Gilbert  P.  Smith,  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch. 

Harry  Sonneborn,  Milwaukee 
(Wis. )  Sentinel. 

Herl)ert  Spendlove,  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot. 

Donald  C.  Wilder,  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger. 

Grehl,  Reed  and  Sonneliorn 
are  incumbents. 

Nominated  to  represent  cities 
of  less  than  .70,000  population 
are: 

Clarence  Burgeson,  Austin 
(Minn.)  Herald. 

Barclay  Jameson,  Grand  Junc¬ 
tion  (Colo.)  Sentinel. 

Serving  on  the  nominating 
committee  with  Hornby  are: 
Samuel  .A.  Cothran,  Charleston 
(S.  C.)  News  and  Courier;  Er¬ 
win  C.  Cronk,  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  J’ress;  Buryi  F.  Engle- 
man,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  and 
Review;  Donald  R.  Geggie,  San 
Bernardino  Sun,  and  Sidney  L. 
Griffin,  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virgin- 
ian-Pilot. 


Hollas  at  Princeton 


Princeton,  N.  J. 

Barclay  M.  Bollas,  formerly 
director  of  Public  Information 
and  Publications  at  Haverford 
College,  has  joined  Princeton 
University’s  administrative  staff 
as  assistant  director  of  Public 
Information.  His  background 
includes  six  years,  four  as  a 
reporter-photographer  and  two 
as  suburban  editor,  with  the 
Peek-skill  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Star. 
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Women  Pages 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


a  few  days  later  during  a  taxi 
ride  down  First  Avenue,  noted 
the  influx  of  coffee  pubs  for 
swinging  singles  and  wrote  her 
story. 

(lonlrovcrsy  and  Money 

Miss  Ryan’s  yardstick  for  a 
business  feature  (and  hers  are 
hitting  women’s  pages  all  over 
the  country)  is  where  there  is 
controversy  let’s  write  about  it. 
She  reasons  that  with  22  million 
men  and  women  owning  stock 
today — twice  as  many  as  10 
years  ago — readers  demand  news 
about  changes  in  trends,  pat¬ 
terns  of  world  events,  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  big  companies,  and  any¬ 
thing  else  that  will  affect  the 
money  they  have  invested  in  the 
market. 

One  example  she  gave  was  the 
number  of  ski  bunnies  at  winter 
resorts.  .And  the  same  trend  at 
summer  spas  and  places  where 
weather  dictates  pleasure.  Ski 
bunnies  and  their  counterparts 
have  become  big  business.  They 
are  single  women  who  take  off  on 
weekends  to  resorts — not  to  ski, 
swim  or  fish — but  to  meet  new 
fellows.  A  check  of  bus  and  air 
lines,  tour  and  resort  operators 
will  lead  you  where  they  are 
swarming,  she  said.  In  each  in¬ 
stance,  the  jaunt  calls  for  a 
wardrol)e  of  special  fashions. 

Fashion  and  F<M>d 

All  workshop  speakers  agreed 
their  departments  are  hitting 
hard  on  fashion  and  food  pages. 
Some  have  weekly  fashion  and 
food  sections.  Almost  all  carry 
a  daily  food  photo  and  recipe 
prepared  by  the  staff  editor.  The 
trend  in  fashion  coverage  is  to 
take  publicity  photos,  silhouette 
the  model,  and  pose  her  against 
unusual  backgrounds,  the  zanier 
the  better. 

While  some  Irelieve  W’omen’s 
Pages  should  shock  the  readers 
into  the  recognition  of  the  social, 
racial  and  moral  revolution  of 
our  age,  Evelyn  Mazuran  said 
that  because  her  paper,  the 
Deseret  News,  is  a  church-owned 
publication  (Mormon)  she  can¬ 
not  go  quite  that  far.  “We  try  to 
inform,  l)e  thought-provoking 
and  indicate  responsibility  of 
present  day  problems  through  a 
woman’s  point  of  view.” 

She  has  used  articles  on 
juvenile  deliquency  in  middle- 
class  families  and  told  how  the 
parents  may  have  helped  cause 
the  situation.  She  has  run  fea¬ 
tures  on  how  women  can  protect 
themselves  when  driving  alone 
at  night  or  when  forced  to  walk 
the  streets  alone  after  dark. 

editor  a:  PUBLISHER 


Other  features  help  inform 
parents  about  teaching  a  child 
to  use  money  wisely — how  to 
attract  a  child  into  the  world  of 
music — how  to  help  a  lonely 
child.  For  these  stories  local  ex¬ 
perts  are  interviewed  to  make 
the  story  authentic.  Evelyn  in¬ 
sists  the  tone  of  a  feature  story 
be  conversational  to  establish 
communication  with  the  reader 
in  the  first  paragraph.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  she  said,  we  use  an  in¬ 
complete  sentence,  just  as  one 
does  in  talking. 

Conversational  Tone 

.Almost  any  local  news  story 
can  be  a  basis  of  a  feature.  A 
nftw  traffic  computer  can  tell  the 
reader  how  to  drive.  New  foot¬ 
ball  rules  listed  on  the  women’s 
page  the  night  before  the  first 
home  game  can  be  a  lead-in  for 
a  sports  feature.  Stories  that 
carry  a  question  for  a  headline 
are  always  well  read. 

Is  Sunday  School  Obsolete? 
What  Are  YOU  Doing  About 
the  High  Cost  of  Living?  Do 
YOU  Like  the  New  Hair  Cuts 
for  Men?  Do  YOU  Know  How 
to  Collect  Art?  How  Much  Does 
a  High  School  Prom  Cost  a  Boy? 
Who  Plans  Those  Crazy  School 
Menus? 

But  what  about  women  inter¬ 
ested  only  in  their  homes  and 
children,  the  audience  asked.  To 
keep  circulation  climbing  news¬ 
papers  today  must  cater  to 
women  with  wider  horizons.  The 
majority  of  women  today  have  a 
high  school  education  or  l)etter 
so  there  is  no  reason  to  write 
down  to  a  twelve-year-old  mind. 
The  editors  said  they  turned 
down  hundreds  of  columns  about 
child  care,  dieting,  bridge,  eti¬ 
quette,  knitting,  household  hints 
and  other  boiler  plate.  Candid 
pictures  and  stories  will  shake  a 
woman  out  of  the  rut  of  what’s 
for  dinner  tonight.  Syndicated 
copy,  the  panel  indicated,  needs 
a  sharp  blue  pencil  to  cut  verb¬ 
iage  and  use  the  meat  to  write  a 
snappy  headline  such  as  “When 
a  husband  strays  .  .  .”  “Don’t 
Be  a  Hippy  potomas.” 

Urban  Problems 

What  about  urban  problems 
on  the  Women’s  Page?  Where 
else  do  they  l)elong?  asked  Mag¬ 
gie  Bellows,  one-time  women’s 
editor  of  the  Phoenix  Gazette. 
She  said  all  American  cities  face 
some  kind  of  crisis  and  the 
problems  whether  they  be  air 
and  water  pollution,  traffic  con¬ 
gestion,  open  housing  or  de¬ 
teriorating  business  districts, 
can  be  solved  if  the  people  have 
the  heart  to  do  it.  And  they  will 
have  the  heart  if  they  are  guided 
and  inspired  by  reporters  who 
know  how  to  dig  for  the  facts 
and  ask  the  right  questions.  “All 
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women  have  to  do  to  help  their 
cities  is  to  want  to  help  and 
then  get  busy  and  start  action.” 

“Too  many  of  us,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  “have  shrunk  our  hearts, 
blinded  our  eyes  to  the  poor  and 
non-white.”  Our  attitude  is:  “we 
made  it,  lots  of  luck  to  you.”  She 
said  cities  won’t  be  remade  until 
blighted  areas  have  been  erased. 
If  not,  .American  cities  will  l)e- 
come  the  poorhouses  of  the 
future. 

She  suggested  that  women’s 
page  writers  go  into  the  slum 
areas  and  talk  to  the  people,  see 
the  housing  conditions,  then 
hunt  through  public  records  and 
find  out  who  owns  these  ghetto 
properties,  and  write  about  it. 
She  said  she  has  visited  the 
Watts  area  of  Los  Angeles  many 
times  and  is  doing  a  story  on 
the  language  of  the  ghettos.  “Be¬ 
lieve  me,  these  people  speak  an 
entirely  different  language  we 
don’t  understand,  but  they  cer¬ 
tainly  understand  each  other  all 
over  the  country.” 

She  said  that  in  pursuit  of  a 
comfortable  life  we  have  taken 
away  the  jobs  of  the  unskilled 
and  undereducated.  “We  have 
built  superhighways  for  com- 
foi'table  suburban  living,  and 
have  turned  our  backs  on  the 
poor  who  stayed  in  the  cities  but 
still  hunger  for  the  American 


New  Strategy 

(Continued  from  page  16) 


the  Reading  technical  system.” 
McGill,  a  46-year-old  Canadian 
with  wide  experience  in  the 
newspaper  industry  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  was  acting 
managing  director  of  the  Read¬ 
ing  operation. 

For  the  two  weeks  before  the 
launch,  the  Evening  Post  was 
on  a  full  production  basis  and  it 
had  been  producing  dummies  for 
three  weeks.  On  a  number  of 
occasions  the  complete  run  was 
carried  out. 

8j>  */r  Lo<’al  Ads 

It  is  estimated  that  8.')  percent 
of  the  two  papers  advertising 
will  be  local  and  advance  book¬ 
ings  are  stated  to  l)e  “extremely 
healthy.”  .Advertisers  are  being 
offered  “six  day  impact;  help  in 
design  and  writing;  short  copy 
dates;  excellent  reproduction; 
and  no  engraving  charges.” 

Charles  Parry,  who  is  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  both  papers, 
claims  that  the  service  they  will 
provide  for  smaller  advertisers 
will  lie  every  bit  as  good  as  an 
advertising  agency  gives  such 
advertisers. 

“We  will  plan  the  client’s 
campaign  for  him,  provide  a 
good  design  service  and  can  and 
do  recommend  other  media.  Aly 


dream.” 

Predicting  the  future  of 
women  in  journalism,  Hugh 
Thompson,  women’s  editor  of  the 
San  Diego  Tribune,  said  it  is 
easy  to  define  and  it  doesn’t  take 
much  research.  One-third  of  the 
members  of  the  news  profession 
today  are  women.  .Additional 
figures  reveal  that  the  ratio  of 
women  in  journalism  is  rising 
at  the  rate  of  one  percent  per 
year.  .At  that  rate,  half  of  the 
working  reporters  and  editors 
will  be  women  by  198.3.  Equal¬ 
izing  the  pay  of  women  and  men, 
he  continued,  has  made  better 
newspeople  of  women,  because 
now  they  have  to  hit  the  ball  or 
they’ll  strike  out.  There  was  a 
time  when  pay  scales  were  so  low 
for  women  no  man  would  com¬ 
pete  for  her  job.  Now,  said 
Thompson,  there  are  plenty  of 
men  looking  for  jobs  in  the  dis¬ 
taff  department. 

Thompson  has  10  women  on 
his  staff  and  a  list  twice  as  long 
of  men  and  women  anxious  to  fill 
any  vacancies.  “And  that  doesn’t 
happen  often  anjTnore,”  he 
quipped.  “The  pill  has  changed 
all  that.  The  evolution  of  the  pill 
has  stabilized  women’s  depart¬ 
ments  and  removed  one  of  the 
biggest  risks  in  hiring  girls  to  do 
a  man’s  job.” 


department  decides  what  is  good 
for  the  client  in  promotion 
terms.  If  he  is  successful  the 
advertising  will  come,”  Parry 
remarked. 

“I  want  to  emphasize  that  we 
do  not  compete  with  agencies,” 
he  added.  “We  would  much 
sooner  agencies  handled  this 
business  themselves;  it  would 
save  us  money,  but  usually  the 
amount  spent  is  not  worthwhile 
from  the  agency’s  point  of 
view.” 

Thomson’s  marketing  analysts 
have  forecast  an  “explosion”  in 
retail  advertising  which  would 
lienefit  local  evening  papers. 

• 

Ill  New  PR  Post 

Boston 

A  public  relations  department 
has  been  established  by  United 
Shoe  Machinery  Corporation, 
which  will  be  headed  by  Richard 
M.  Brodrick  who  joined  USM 
from  Trans  World  Airlines, 
where  he  had  been  director  of 
TW.A’s  financial  public  relations 
since  1963. 

^  itli  Girl  Scouts 

Richard  G.  Knox  has  been 
named  director  of  the  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Department,  Girl  Scouts 
of  the  U.S..A.  in  New  York  City. 
He  directs  a  staff  of  specialists 
responsible  for  the  servicing  of 
newspapers  and  other  news 
media. 
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Teachers  Earn  Credits 
In  Newspapers’  Course 


Kochestek,  N.  Y. 

An  academic  credit  course  for 
teachers  is  the  latest  feature  of 
the  Ne\vspaper-in-the-Classroom 
prof'ram  which  has  entered  its 
second  school  year  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  and  the  Times-l'nion 
here. 

These  Gannett  newspapers, 
which  sell  10-cent  newspapers 
for  5  cents  each  under  the  plan, 
served  more  than  4,100  students 
in  74  schools  during  the  lOOG-OT 
school  year,  .-^t  one  time,  the  six- 
day  average  topped  1,000  copies, 
it  is  reported  by  Vince  Spezzano, 
director  of  public  service,  re¬ 
search  and  development  of  the 
newspapers. 

The  NIC  program  here  fea¬ 
tures  flexibility  for  teachers, 
localized  instructional  aids,  and 
service.  The  new  course  will  l»e 
an  extension  of  all  three  fea¬ 
tures,  Spezzano  said. 

Instructors  in  the  eight-week 
course  will  include  newspaper 
editors,  reporters,  columnists, 
and  business  executives,  plus 
teachers  who  have  successfully 
used  newspapers  in  their  class¬ 
rooms.  The  course,  which  has 
received  in-service  credit  from 
the  Rochester  City  School  Dis¬ 
trict  and  two  suburban  districts, 
will  l>e  conducted  in  the  news¬ 
papers’  new  auditorium. 

Other  program  features  in¬ 
clude  : 

— A  teachers’  manual  for  each 
subscribing  teacher; 

— .\  monthly  tabloid  publica¬ 
tion  with  extension  of  the  news, 
edited  to  elementary  and  senior 
high  reading  levels. 

— No  limit  on  the  number  of 
papers  ordered,  nor  the  fre¬ 
quency  per  week,  other  than  a 
10-copy-per-week  minimum  to 
qualify  for  the  special  rate. 
(Teachers  may  participate  in 
the  program  with  less  than  10 
copies  a  week,  but  pay  the  full 
10-cent  rate.) 

— Regular  reprints  of  series 
and  depth  articles; 

— The  .4P  “Special  Report’’ 
filmstrip  series,  plus  a  film 
library,  on  loan  to  teachers  using 
the  program; 

— Twice-a-year  workshops  for 
teachers,  in  .August  and  Janu¬ 
ary; 

— Maps  and  charts  of  areas  in 
the  news,  concentrating  on 
sources  otherwise  unavailable  to 
the  teachers; 

— A  publication  for  teachers 
(entitled  NIC — for  Newspaper- 
In-The-Classroom  —  Knacks), 
outlining  program  features  and 
new  curriculum  ideas,  etc. 


— A  monthly  newsquiz  for 
each  enrolled  student; 

— copy  of  a  notebook-sized 
booklet  on  how  to  read  a  news¬ 
paper,  for  each  enrolled  student ; 

— Speakers  for  classroom 
projects; 

— Building  tours,  with  prefer¬ 
ence  in  busy  seasons  to  teachers 
enrolled  in  the  program. 

The  program  is  administered 
by  Paul  Flynn  of  the  news¬ 
papers’  i)ublic  sendee  office. 

• 

Obituary 

Arnold  D.  Frank,  .73,  news 
editor  of  the  Wilminfjtnn  (Del.) 
FJvening  Journal;  Sept.  14. 

jfc  *  4c 

Harry  Horsfield.  5G,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent  of  the 
IUddeford-Saro  (Me.)  Journal: 
Sept.  11. 

♦  *  * 

Jon.N  H.  Rasmussen,  47, 
artist  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
Xeu's;  Sept.  11. 

«  ♦ 

John  W.  Chapman  II,  GO, 
former  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jour¬ 
nal  newsman  and  retired  public 
relations  executive  for  New 
England  Telephone  Companies; 
Sept.  lb. 

*  ♦  * 

John  H.  Sayers,  .'>7,  retired 
circulation  staffer.  Sew  Haven 
(Conn.)  Regi.'fter;  Sept.  11. 

*  *  * 

GoRrK>N  P.  Martin,  .IS,  edito¬ 
rial  page  editor  of  the  Topeka 
(Kans.)  Daily  Capital;  Sept. 
l.Y 

*  «  * 

Je.ss  Krueger,  7.3,  former  re¬ 
porter,  columnist  and  special 
events  promotion  editor  for  the 
Hearst  Newspapers;  Sept.  14. 

*  *  * 

Bert  Bertine.  o4,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Champaign-Urhann 
(Ill.)  Courier  since  1937;  Sept. 
12. 

*  *  * 

F.  Bruce  Wallace,  49,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Conhorton 
(O.)  Tribune  and  president  of 
the  Coshocton  Broadcasting 
Co.;  Sept.  12. 

*  *  * 

Frederick  T.  Cai*one,  38, 
publisher  of  the  weekly  .Uor/horo 
City  (Mass.)  Poftt  and  Law¬ 
rence  Sun/lay  Sun;  Sejit.  17. 

4c  4c  * 

W.ALLACE  H.  FulT(»n,  G.').  for¬ 
mer  \ew  York  Journal-A)ner- 
ican  aitist;  Sejit.  IG. 

♦  ♦  * 

A.  J.  Me  Pherson,  .dG,  former 
editor  of  the  Prince  Rupert 
(B.C.)  Daily  .Vew.s-,-  i-ecently. 


Lucy  Jarvis  Is  Cited 
For  tv  News  Exjdoits 

NBC  News’  Lucy  Jarvis  was 
jiresented  with  the  Golden  Alike 
•Award  of  the  .American  Women 
in  Radio  and  Television  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  her  contributions  to 
the  field  of  communications  at 
.AWRT’s  Northeast  .Area  Con¬ 
ference  Sept.  IG  at  Coopers- 
town,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Jarvis  has  won  critical 
acclaim  for  her  television  ex- 
jiloits  into  areas  nevei'-before 
exposed  to  the  television  camera. 
In  19G3,  she  scored  a  spectacular 
coup  in  filming  “The  Kremlin” 
for  NBC  News.  A  year  later, 
she  made  television  history  in 
opening  the  doors  of  the  Louvre 


in  Paris  to  television  viewers  in 
this  country. 

So  far  in  19G7,  Mrs.  Jarvis 
has  produced  two  “television 
firsts”  for  NBC  News — “Bravo 
Picasso,”  the  first  iirogram  ever 
telecast  in  color  via  satellite, 
“Khru.shchev  in  Exile — His 
Opinions  and  Revelations.” 

• 

W  ashinjrtoii  Sale 

Raymond,  Wash. 

The  Raymond  Herald'n  sale 
to  .Mr.  and  Airs.  Earl  L.  Alurphy 
is  announced  by  Clyde  A.  Eck- 
man.  The  purcha.sers,  foiinerly 
of  St.  Charles,  III.,  took  posses¬ 
sion  Sept.  1~).  Sale  of  the  weekly 
was  negotiated  by  Harris  Ells¬ 
worth  of  Roseburg,  Ore. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


■ANNOl  NCEMENTS 

yicirxpapor  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  SS,  Norton,  Kansas. 


Apicspapr'r  Itrokcrs 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTI.ATIONS 
for  purcha.se  and  sale  of 
Diiilv  NEW.SPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  BuildiiiK 
Washinirton.  D.C.  20('II4 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 


I  CONnDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Proi>erties 
i  W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 

j  IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per- 
j  sonality  anil  ability  of  the  buyer.  "This  . 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact  ! 
sellinK. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
899  W.  Bonita.  Claremont.  Calif.  91712 


I  NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
;  paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 

Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads- 
i  den.  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  646-.3357.  ! 

'  NEWSPAPER  SALES  -  APPRAISALS 
;  Personnel  and  Equipment  Siieatalists 
1  MID-SOUTH  MANAGEMENT  CO. 

N.  J.  Babb,  Dial  (803)  582-4511 
i  P.O.  Box  1657,  SpartanburR,  S.C.  29301 


The  DIAL  Airency.  1503  Nazareth, 
I  Kalamazoo.  Mich.  49001.  Ph. :  349-7422. 
I  "America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker." 


HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr. 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509,  RoseburK,  Oregon  97470 


ARIZONA  AND  WESTERN  PAPERS 
Dean  Sellers.  Broker,  John  Hogue,  As¬ 
sociate.  637  E.  Main  St..  Mesa.  Ariz. 
85201.  Ph.:  (602)  964-2431  or  964-2952. 


ypH'spaper  (.ttnsullnuls 

PHIL  TURNER  A.S.SOCIATES 
430  E.  Verdugo  Ave..  Suite  1 
Burbank.  Calif..  913(11.  (213)  H46-2021 


■\NNorN(.i:\!i:\T.s 

Aptfspapprs  Fttr  Sale 

BILL  MATTHEW.  Newsiiaper  Broker. 
129  Buena  Vista  Drive.  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE  AC  (813)  733-2966 

INDIANA  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  — 
$95,000  annual  gross.  Complete  plant, 
real  estate.  Due  to  health,  must  sell  for 
'  less  than  gross  ...  a  steal  for  cash: 
or  29%  down.  Box  1301,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WEEKLY  SHOPPER.  New  England 
area.  Owner  retiring.  Doing  $1,060 
weekly;  asking  $20,000;  teims  ar- 
rangeil.  Box  1476,  Editor  &  Puldisher. 

WE.STERN  DAILY 

$100,000  down;  will  earn  $20,000  per 
yeai  after  payments,  income  taxes  and 
publisher’s  salary.  Qualifieil  buyers 
only.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr., 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
92806. 

.‘IMALL  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY.  All 
legals.  Very  well  accepted.  Good  growth 
potential  and  a  paid  circulation.  Offset 
and  no  plant  or  equipment.  Near  Chi¬ 
cago’s  rich  north  shore.  Ideal  printing 
contract.  Write  for  interview.  Box  1542, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PEACH  OF  A  WEEKLY 
Serving  scenic,  booming  area  in  N.C. 
GoimI  eiiuipment.  Owner  r, raking  $20.- 
000  plus.  Priceil  at  $84,000  with  29% 
down.  Write  fully  to: 

J.  N.  WELUS  &  COMPANY 
543  W.  Roosevelt,  Wheaton.  Ill.,  60187 

TWO  ILLINOIS  LEGAL  OFFSET 
weeklies.  A-1  equipment.  Printed  out. 
$20-$24M  gross.  $6,000  down.  Write 
Box  C,  Mt.  Zion,  Illinois  62549. 


CONNEYITICUT  CTHAIN  of  three  sub- 
uiban  weeklies,  volume  api>roaching 
$323,000.  Price  $135<%.  of  volume  plus 
I  real  estate;  25%  cash  to  res^nsible 
I  l)uyer:  balance  lU  years.  Box  1.552,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

PREMIUM  WEEKLIES:  Colo..  $40- 
'  $.50M:  F'la.,  $7.5M :  Ga..  $noM :  Ind.. 
I  S20.$130M;  la..  $45-$65M:  Kans..  $15- 
'  $35M;  Ky.,  $35M:  Minn..  $I10M;  Mo.. 

$25M;  Nebr.,  $2,5M  to  $120M:  N.Y., 
i  $120M:  N.C..  $60M;  N.D..  $40M;  Tex., 
$.30.$50M:  Wise.,  $15-$130M:  Wyo. 
(larger).  State  cash  available.  M.  R- 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.,  67654. 

2  TEXAS  OFFSET  WEEKLIES  in 
j  cities  of  8.000  and  12,000.  One  plant- 
1  two  offices.  Good  equipment.  Grossing 
j  $.50M;  $32iVl  full  price.  Box  1622,  Edi- 
I  ter  &  Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Metcspapers  For  Sale 


NEWSPAPEK  SEKVICES 

Features  Arailahle 


MACJllNERY  &  SUPPLIES 

.Miscellaneous  Machinery 


MACJllNERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Presses  &  Machinery 


CALIF.  EXCLUSIVE  NEWSPAPERS 

A.  Northern  weekly ;  mild  climate;  off¬ 
set:  profitable:  $29,000  down: 

growth  area. 

B.  Southern  weekly  :  glamour  location  : 
fine  climate:  good  gross,  et.  $13,000 
down. 

C.  Rich  farm  area  with  only  $22,000 
down.  Ready  for  offset  conversion. 

J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr.,  2234  E.  ! 

Ronineya  Or.,  Anaheim.  Calif.  92S06.  i 


TOP  IOWA  WEEKLY  I 

Offset  plant.  Covers  six  towns.  lOO'lr  ; 
increase  in  volume  since  1960.  Price<l  > 
under  $30,000,  including  two-story  brick  ■ 
t'uililing.  Official  paper.  For  complete 
details,  call  or  write:  W.P.  McTnvish.  I 
lion  Kuhn  Co..  216  Arco  Bldg.,  Cedar  i 
Rapids.  Iowa  52101.  Ph.:  319-363-9496.  I 


K.J.  OFFSETT  WEEKLY  in  tremendous 
growth  area.  Production  equipment  rea- 
sonalily  priced  with  attractive  terms. 
Box  Editor  &  Publisher,  or  call 

I  AC  201)  5S  I-.">561. 


ATTENTION : 

SUNDAY  SUPPLEMENT  EDITORS 
Human  interest  articles,  in-depth  looks  | 
at  the  Hollywood  film  and  television  , 
scene,  past,  present  and  future:  some  i 
nostalgia,  some  hard  news,  no  gossip  | 
pieces.  1500  words  available  weekly  or 
monthly.  Illustrate  with  morgue  shots,  i 
THE  ACTION  TEAM.  8687  Wilshire 
Blvd.,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  90211.  Sam¬ 
ple  upon  request. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
5S-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  11231 
(.AC  212)  JAekson  2-6106 


MACHINERY  &  SI  PPI.IES 


S.C.  COUNTY-SEAT  WET-KLY 
$35,000:  $10,000  cash.  P.T.  Hines,  Pub¬ 
lishers'  Service.  3.'M  Jefferson  Bldg., 
(ireenslKiro,  N.C.  27101.  Ph.  274-3670. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INQUIRIES  invite<l. 
Substantial  eastern  weekly  newspaper 
proiierty  being  offerecl  to  financially 
responsible  principals.  Grossing  $250.- 
OflO  in  burgeoning  economic  area.  LP 
plant  in  modern  building,  fully  staffe<l. 
Total  price  GCr  off  gross — half  cash.  No 
brokers.  Box  1,)84,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  COUNTY-SEAT  WEEKLY  I 
Old  ownership.  $60m  gross:  wants  to 
act  fast:  $80m  including  3400  sq.  ft. 
building.  (25C8  down).  Howard  Berg, 
Jr..  Newspni>er  Bkr.,  239  Beverly  Rd..  , 
West  Palm  Beach,  E'la..  33405.  (AC  ' 
365  )  5  85-6.343  after  6  P.M.  I 


SOUTHWEST  metroiaditan  weekly 
with  adileil  shopper.  Combined  gross 
almost  $2.iO.0(M).  Priced  less  than  gross 
with  attr.-ictive  terms. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
107  S.  Lawrence  St..  Montgomery,  Ala. 

(205)  262-1751 


OFFERING'  In  Colorailo,  semi-weekly 
$130,000  and  smaller  weeklies  in  $18,. 
000  class;  Idaho  weekly,  $56,000: 
California  weekly.  $78.5oo :  Nebraska 
pair  $55,000.  Jtt';  down  on  all.  Lyle 
Mariner  Assoc..  731  El.  17th  Ave.,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.,  80203. 


!\etrspapers  Wanted 

WANT  TO  BUY  DAILY  OR  WEEKLY 
with  potential  in  New  Mexico  or  West 
Texas.  Would  consider  radio  station. 
Your  replies  confidential.  Box  853, 
Plainview,  Texas  79072. 


WEEKLY  WANTED  by  40.yenr-old  all- 
around  newspaper  couple  requiring 
small  down  payment.  Box  1531,  Eklitor 
6  Publisher. 


BUYERS  SEEK  Tex..  Ark.,  or  Deep  i 
South  dailies  and  weeklies  grossing  I 
$200M  up.  Top  prices.  Utmost  discre-  ' 
tion.  List  now!  Newspaper  Ser.  Co., 
215  Curtis  St.,  Jennings,  La.,  70546.  j 


Printing  Plants  For  Sale 

ROCKY  MOUNT.AIN  suburban  shop 
for  sale.  Letterpress  and  offset;  long  ' 
establishe<l  accounts:  high  net  lu’ofit.  ' 
Gross  $60,000.  Owner  retiring.  Small  | 
down.  Box  1591,  Eilitor  &  Publisher.  ' 


newspaper  services  1 

Features  .irailahle  [ 

Over  40  weeklies  take  "THE  SIXTIES."  ^ 
tort,  exceeds  150,000.  Would  you  use  , 
this  lively  current  affairs  column  ?  Rea¬ 
sonable.  Wm.  Wallace.  Box  15.  Fraser,  | 
^.Y.  13753. 


everywhere  are  acclaiming  , 

INEWSBEATl  Twice-monthly  ideas  cover 
leature,  investigative,  business  and  edi¬ 
torial  subjects.  $3  for  3-month  trial. 

,  ^steatures  .4fssocintes.  P.O.  Box 

1  H18s,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63178.  ' 


Composing  Room 


ALL  MODELS 
Linotype — Intertype — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESE3^TATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y..  N.Y.  10007  j 

PHOTON  200B.  ser.  *2203,  purchased  I 
new  Sept.  1965  :  seta  6  to  72  pt.:  Amici  ! 
Prism  for  right  reading  product:  Mul¬ 
tiple  Flash  Circuitry:  12  lenses.  F.O.B. 
our  plant  $40,000.  Call  (614)  879-8311, 
Pete  Hartley.  Hartco  Ptg.  Co..  West  ' 
Jefferson,  Ohio  43162. 


FOR  SALE 

Three  Monarch  high  spee<l  tape  driven 
linecasting  machines,  1965  models, 
complete  with  42  Crown  magazines  and 
fonts  of  type:  also  2  Fotosetters  with  I 
22  magazines  and  fonts  of  type,  all  j 
like  new. 

MID-AMERICA  PRINTING  COMPANY  I 
4356  Duncan,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63110 
314-531-8350 


MERGANTHALER  "Rangemaster"  Mo¬ 
del  33  Linotype,  wide  range  machine, 
with  4  mags..  Star  selectromatic  quad- 
der,  Mohr  saw,  microtherm  pot. 
INTERTYPE  C/3—90  ch..  quadder, 
elec.  pot.  Both  available  immediately. 
Wire — Write — Phone  for  details.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works.  323  N.  Fourth 
■St..  Phila.,  Pa.  19106  Phone  MA  7-3800. 


TYPESETTING  MACHINES— Fast  ef¬ 
ficient  ATF  photo-type  system,  now 
producing  2  newspapers,  magazines. 
Bib  type  selection.  Priced  for  quick 
s.ale.  Call  Gibbons  or  Dudley.  Crow 
Publications,  1730  So.  Clementine.  Ana¬ 
heim.  Calif.,  92802.  (AC  714)  635-0120. 


FOTOSFHTER  with  20  fonts  of  mats  1 
and  pi  char.,  13  lenses,  6  thru  36  pt..  \ 
voltage  reg.,  23  mag.  and  2  mag.  racks, 
spare  parts.  Complete  package  for  new 
or  expanding  plant.  Box  1556,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


RETD  MAGAZINE  RACKS.  31  stock 
sizes.  XI 530  stores  12  full  Lino  mags 
above  and  1  shelf  below — $150:  W3896 
stores  12  full  Int.  mags — .8150;  Reid 
V  )>elt  motor  drive,  Lino-Int. — $150: 
pot  well  scraper.  4  blades— $5 ;  Lino- 
meter  $15.  Wm.  Reid,  2271  Claybourn, 
Chicago.  III..  6o614. 


I960  MODEL  80  VARITYER  headliner  ! 
for  sale.  Top  condition.  Daily  Citizen,  i 
Holdrege,  Nebr.,  68949. 


THE  NATION'S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper  I 
Turtles — $92.25  to  $107.25.  fob  Elkin.  | 
Write  for  liter.ature.  L.  &  B.  S.-VLES  I 
COMPANY.  111-113  W.  Market  St..  I 
Elkin,  North  Carolina,  28161.  ; 

Ph.  (AC  919)  835-1513 


Engraving  Equipment 

FOR  SALE:  PHOTO-LATHE  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Makes  8  x  10  half 
tones  and  line  cuts :  spare  head :  less 
than  4  years  old.  $1400.  Tel.  (AC  205) 
766-3434.  Ask  for  Mr.  Jol)e. 
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COMPLETE  DISPOSAL  of  our  Offset  I 
Presses,  Photo  Offset  Camera  Equip-  ' 
ment.  Mailing  and  Addressing  Ma-  1 
chines,  Varitypers,  Justowriters.  Bunn  I 
Tying  Machines;  also  our  IBM  Data 
Processing  Tab  equipment  and  Pitney-  | 
Bowes  Machines.  Phone  collect  or  | 
write:  Sidney  Hill  Downtown  Club.  131 
W.  Lafayette  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  . 
48226.  (AC  313)  WO  3-4090. 


FOR  S.-VLE,':  Page  size  moilel  "D"  ' 
Monomelt  rotary  i»Iate  shaver,  used  I 
10  months,  perfect  condition:  12  x  IS 
Photo-Lathe  No.  PLl.-\-54l.  many  extra 
parts,  excellent  condition.  Gone  offset  1 
— will  sacrifice.  Daily  Times.  Green-  ' 
field.  Ohio  45123.  Ph. :  (513)  981-2141. 


Perforator  Tape 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
s.ome  prices— lowest  in  USA.  All  Colors  ( 
— Top  Quality.  ' 

Call  or  Write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3555 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Presses  &  Machinery 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES  I 


HOE  COLORMATIC  PREISS  (1960) 

1  Unit — 22%" — Double  Folder — Skip 

Slitter — Reel  and  Paster. 


SCOTT  PRESS— (1947) 

6  Units — 22% — Color  Deck — 2  Reverses 
— Double  Folder — Balloon  Former — AC 
Unit  Drive — Reels  and  Pasters. 


HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE  (1951) 

6  Units — 23A — Color  Cylinder — 3  Re¬ 
verses  —  Double  Balloon  Folder  —  AC 
Unit  Drives — Reels  and  Pasters. 


GOSS  HEADLINER 
AND  ANTI-FRICTION 
22%— 5  Units— 1  Foldei— (1939)— 3 

Units — 1  Folder — Color  Deck  (recent) — 
Skip  Slitter  —  Balloon  Former  —  DC 
Group  Drive  w  G.E.  Rectifiers — Reels 
and  Tensions— WILL  DIVIDE. 


WOOD  PRESS  (1951) 

4  Units — 22% — Tension  Lockup — Dou. 
ble  Folder — Unit  Drive. 


GOSS  HSLC  ARCH  TYPE  PRESS 
12  Units — 22% —4  Folders — Skip  Slit-  I 
ters  —  Color  Stripers  —  4  DC  Group 
Drives  w  new  G.E.  Rectifiers — COM¬ 
PLETE  STEREO— 8  ton  Electric  Metal 
Pot — 2  Wood  Juniors — 2  Autoshavers — 
WILL  DIVIDE. 


GOSS  HSLC  ARCH  TYPE  UNITS 
7  Units — 22% — Color  Cylinder — 2  Fold¬ 
ers  w  1  Balloon  Former — 2  AC  Group 
Drives— WILL  DIVIDE. 


HOE  SIMPLEX  (1948) 

24  page — 22% — Color  Cylinder — ’5  and 
%  Folder  —  AC  Drive  —  COMPLETE 
•STEREO — Turtles — Ch.ases — Goss  45  W 
Roller — Sta-Hi  Master  Former — Elec¬ 
tric  Metal  Pot — Woo<l  Pony  .\utoplate 
— Sta-Hi  Master  Router. 


DUPLEX  TUBUEVRS  (2  to  1) 

24  page— 16  page— 8  page  Decks — with 
or  without  complete  Stereo — AC  Drives. 


GOSS  SUBITRBAN  (1963) 

4  Uints — 16  pages — 22% — %  and  % 
Folder — AC  Drive. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


16-PAGE  UNITUBULAR  No.  724  with 
color  hump  and  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Available  Now. 

24-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR.  2  to  1 
model,  with  balloon  former  and  com¬ 
plete  stereo  equipment.  Available  Now. 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE.  Serial 
No.  393PO,  22%"  cut-off,  vacuum 

back  with  water  cooled  arch.  Available 
Now. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 

"Newsfaper  Equipment  Dealer" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley.  Calif. 


24-PAGE  DUPLEX  2-to-l  Standard 
Tubular  modern  stereo  equipment. 
Available  Oct.  Excellent  condition.  In¬ 
spection  invited.  Being  replaced  by 
larger  stereo  press.  (Contact  James 
Doyle,  Chillicothe  Gazette,  Chillicothe. 
Ohio  45601. 


FREE— TAKE  IT  AWAY,  DUPLEX 
16-Page  Standarii  Tubular  Press,  idle 
since  going  offset,  good  condition. 
Nominal  charge  for  stereo  equipment. 
Union  Co-op  Pub.  Co.,  P.O.  Box  655, 
Kenosha,  Wise.  53140. 


FOR  SALE 

George  Washington  Hand  Fetl  Press — 
Antique — over  100  years  old. 

Mr.  Harold  Stewart 
c/o  Oklahom.a  City  Press  Club 
Sheraton-Oklahoma  Hotel 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73191 


96-PAGE  SCOTT  PRESS 
6  Units:  22%"  cutoff,  Dble  Folder 
16  Color  positions;  runs  at  34M 
Stereo/mailroom  equipment  available 
Vertical  or  horizontal  paper  supply 
Installation  assistance  available 
J.  Curley,  Orange  Coast  Daily  Pilot 
Costa  Mesa,  Calif.  Ph. :  714-642-4321 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESS.  24  pages, 
model  2  to  1,  folder,  ’5  and  *4  page 
delivery,  with  color  printing  facilities. 
DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESS.  16  pages, 
standard  2  to  1  mo<lel,  heavy  duty 
folder,  Li  and  ^4  p.age  delivery. 
S-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  DECK 
standard  2  to  1  mo<Iel  with  frames. 
JOHN  GRIFFITHS  COMPANY,  INC. 
420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10017 
(.AC  212)  685-4774 


Wanted  to  Huy 

CHESHIRE  OR  SHERIDAN  Magna- 
craft  mailing  machine.  Hess  &  Barker 
or  Goss  Magazine  Rotarv  Letterpress. 
MIDWEST  M.ATRIX  &  MACH.  MART 
712  S.  Federal.  Chicago.  Ill.  60605 


LATE  MODEL  LINOTYPE.  equippe<l 
for  TTS  operation,  electric  pot.  Effi¬ 
cient.  dependable  straight  matter  opera¬ 
tion  prime  concern.  A.  A.  Seiler,  Pike 
Press.  Pittsfield,  111.  62363. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


LINOTYPE,  model  5  or  31.  TTS, 
quadder.  electric;  serial  above  60,000 ; 
also  perforator.  Art  Porter,  P.O.  Box 
658,  Rexburg,  Idaho  S3440. 


WANTED:  CTiases  for  Model  E  Du¬ 
plex.  Outside  dimensions  15"  x  25%; 
inside  dimensions  14%  x  22%".  Are 
going  to  60"  paper.  Contact  Memorial 
Press.  23  Middle  St..  Plymouth,  Mass. 
02360. 


8-COLUMN  CAS'nNG  BOX  with  elec¬ 
tric  tK)t.  Attleboro  Daily  Sun.  34  S. 
Main  St.,  Attleboro,  Mass.,  02703. 
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Csreer  Opportunities 


THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Administratire 

GENERAL  MANAGER  -  EDITOR.  Im¬ 
mediate!  Prefer  man/wife  team  for 
110.400  plus  healthy  cut  profita ;  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  buy-in.  Tremendous  potential 
on  IHorida  Gulf  Coast.  Write  all  to : 
Sun-Journal,  Box  218,  Brooksville,  Fla. 
33512. 

CALIF.  DAILY/WEEKLY  COMPLEX 
Due  to  rapid  expansion,  we  have  the 
following  opportunities : 

1.  MANAGEEMENT  MAN 

2.  ACCOUNTANTS:  TOP  &  SECOND 

3.  PERSONNEL  DIR. /NEGOTIATOR  ' 

4.  PROMOTIONAL  DIRECTOR 

5.  AD  MEN  IN  ALL  CATEGORIES 
Write  fully  including  employments, 
respcnsibilities.  salary  progression,  edu¬ 
cation.  family  background.  Address: 
Phil  Turner,  Hollywood  Citizen-News. 
Hollywood.  California  90028. 

EDITOR-MANAGER:  Opportunity  for 
competent,  aggressive,  experienced  man 
who  wants  challenge  in  6,500  four¬ 
weekly  combination  in  fast-grow’ing  col¬ 
lege-industrial-rural  communities.  Re¬ 
wards  commensurate.  Write:  J.  A. 
Dunlap.  Herald,  Sharon.  Pa.  16146.  j 

MANAGER  for  Seattle  community 
weekly  newsi>aper.  established  1891. 
Must  be  strong  on  advertising  sales  and 
ad  layout.  Good  salary  plus  ^nus; 
health  and  accident  insurance:  retire¬ 
ment  plan ;  3-week  vacation,  etc.  Write 
or  phone:  N.  Schmitt,  New's  Pub.  Co., 
2312  3rd  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  98121. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 
GENEfiALMANAGER  OPPORTUNITY 
Fast-growing,  university  city  daily, 
circulation  in  15,000  to  18,000  bracket, 
is  looking  for  man  (age  2.")  to  401  w.th 
sound  background  in  business  and  ac¬ 
counting  phases  of  newspa|>er  ope  ra¬ 
tion. 

Within  relatively  short  time  this  job 
could  lead  to  position  of  business  man¬ 
ager  or  assistant  to  publisher  if  in¬ 
dividual  shows  interest,  enthusiasm 
and  ability.  Mixlern  plant,  award-win-  . 
ning  newspai»er,  ideal  community  near 
metroiK>lilan  center,  goo<l  salary  and 
full  fringe  lienehts. 

Write  Box  1600,  Editor  &  Publisher,  j 
giving  l»ackgn>und  training  and  job  , 
ex|»erience.  All  reidies  will  l»e  kept  ' 
in  confidence  and  interviews  will  l»e 
arranged. 


Circulation 

CIRCULATOR  who  can  organize  all 
activities  including  Little  Merchant. 
Home  Deliver^',  promotion,  etc.  Sub¬ 
urban  pai>er  in  -\rea  o.  Box  163U, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


Clafisified  Advertising 

HUNGRY  SALESMAN  WANTED 
We  want  a  young  classified  salesman 
who’s  hungry  for  opportunity  to  prove 
hin.self  and  move  into  management.  If 
your  experience  proves  you  can  sell — 
and  you  believe  in  classified — contact: 
Art  Giglio.  Herald-News,  Passaic,  N.J. 
07055.  (AC  201)  777-6000. 


{'Jrrulation  | 

GIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  fast-  ' 
growing  suburban  chain.  Tup  pay.  Im-  ; 
mediate  oi>ening.  Unlimited  op|K»rtuni- 
ly.  <AC  312»  428-1611. 

('IRCULATION  MANAGER  for  25,0(t0  1 
7-<lay  evening  and  Sunday  oi»€ration 
in  VAiue  5.  Should  l>e  <|uaiifie<i  in  all  i 
jihases:  must  lie  gtaxl  sales  manager.  ' 
Excellent  growth  <^»i)ortunity  for  a  ( 
young  circulator  or  district  manager. 
Send  c<miplete  resume,  professional 
references  and  present  salary  status 
in  first  reply  Ui  Box  1628,  Elitor  & 
Publisher. 

NORTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND  daily 
newspaiier  neetis  circulation  director 
w  ith  small-city  ex|>erience.  G<xal  Stilary, 
Unefits.  Umus.  Write  in  confi<lence 

to  Box  1625,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

('ONVERT  free  agricultural  weekly  to 
paid.  Excellent  news  coverage — 8oli<l  • 

display  strong  classified.  Pro  with 

rural  sales  team  exiierience  or  ag¬ 
gressive  lieginner  should  Uip  $12,0(0  > 
in  ba.se  and  commission.  Young,  ex- 
pansion-mindecl  management  offers  un- 
limite<i  future.  Area  5.  Box  1623, 

Elitor  &  Publisher. 


INCREASI-:S  IN  CIRCULATION  and 
staff  promotions  have  create<l  two  va¬ 
cancies  which  w'e  must  fill  iinmnliate- 
ly.  This  is  a  7-<lay  evening  metrti- 
politan  newspaper  with  a  35-hr  week 
and  the  finest  salary  scale  for  any 
newKjiaiier  in  our  circulation  class.  Re¬ 
plies  should  include  phone  numlier. 
Send  to  H<ix  160.7,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

4-WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  GROUP  lo¬ 
cated  in  N.Y.C.  suburbs  seeks  aggres¬ 
sive  self-starting  space  salesman.  We 
will  pay  well  for  results.  Box  1502,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  AD  MANAGER 
Southern  California  daily  with  8.500 
circulation  in  rich  farming  region  has 
opening  in  award-winning  display  de¬ 
partment  for  man  with  5  to  10  years 
exjierience.  Desert  area  with  “winter 
resort”  climate.  Excellent  advancement 
opportunity.  Salary  open.  Send  resume 
to  Alex  Gay,  Advertising  Manager. 
Imperial  Valley  Press,  Box  251,  £1 
Centro,  Calif.,  92243. 

SELL  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  on 
an  outstanding,  progressive  chain  of 
suburban  weeklies  in  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  fastest-growing  areas  and  top 
markets:  develop  an  expanding  terri¬ 
tory  as  a  steppingstone  to  further  ad¬ 
vancement  in  a  growing  company.  Be¬ 
cause  of  comiietitive  pressures,  salary 
tKitential  is  excellent  for  a  job  well 
done.  Liberal  commissions  and  fringe 
lienefits.  Prefer  college  graduate  or 
proven  salesman.  Chart  Area  5.  Box 
1624.  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN.  retail 
and  classifie<l,  for  daily  newspa|>ers  in 
E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
tyiiewritten  resume,  references  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  KKi  West 
Monroe,  Chicago.  Illinois  60603. 

AN  EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTL'TS’ITY 
The  New  Britain  Herald  is  looking  for 
an  ex|>erience<l  advertising  salesman. 
If  you  have  solid  retail  advertising  ex¬ 
iierience  and  are  seeking  a  iKisition 
with  a  future,  then  we  w'ould  like  to 
talk  to  you. 

We  offer  you  salary,  a  rewarding 
monthly  lionus  plan.  estal>lishe<l  ac¬ 
counts  (which  last  year  totale<)  more 
than  a  million  lines),  mileage,  a  con¬ 
genial  staff,  modern  building  and  ex¬ 
cellent  fringe  Inmefits. 

Area  I  ami  2  applicants  preferre^l. 
lyrite  or  phone  today 
Lindsley  Wellman 

Herald.  New  Britain.  Conn.,  06(J50 
(AC  203)  225-46')! 

ADVERT1SIN(;  SALESMAN  who 
wants  to  make  money.  a<lvance  ancl 
have  the  greatest  creative  fn*ed<>m 
working  for  one  of  the  most  exciting 
newspafier  groups  in  Chart  Area  5. 
Must  lie  exiieriencfnl  in  layout,  coiiy, 
service.  Air-mail  resume,  salary  necsls, 
and  references  to  Box  1611,  Elitor  & 
l^ublisher. 

OFl'SET  SEMI-WEEKLY,  located  in 
i<leal  Northern  Colorado  university  city, 
seeks  ambitious  ad  salesman  with  lay¬ 
out  knowIe<ige:  prefer  some  offsi-t 
knowle<lge.  Salary,  car  exiiense,  in¬ 
centive  program,  (irowlh  initential  un- 
limite<i.  Write:  MacDougall,  P.G. 

Box  554.  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  80521  or 
call  .303-484-I('H2. 

STRONG  SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPER 
nee<lH  aggressive  a<i  salesman.  Must 
1h«  creative,  (kkii)  salary  plus  lionus. 
Excellent  opiiortunity  for  right  man. 
Do  not  apply  unless  willing  to  work. 
RcK‘ky  Mountain  area.  Box  1599,  Edi- 
t<ir  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING 

SALESMAN 

The  Detroit  Free  Press,  nation's  fifth 
largest  morning  newspaper,  offers  a 
challenging  opportunity  for  a  young 
man.  25  to  35,  with  newspaper  space 
sales  exiK‘rience. 

College  background  and  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  succeed  a  re<iuislte. 

Write:  Director  of  Personnel,  DE^ 
TROIT  FREE  PRI‘>;S.  Detroit.  Michi¬ 
gan  4S231.  giving  complete  background 
and  ex|>erience. 

STRONG  PITTSBURGH  WEEKLY 
nee<ls  go-getting  salesman  for  new 
e<lition.  Guaranteed  income  $8,000  up 
after  first  month.  Five-day  week.  If 
you  are  a  new’spatier  advertising  sales¬ 
man  not  satisfied  with  your  present 
opiiortunity,  this  job  offers  great 
chance,  ^nd  resume  to  Box  1604, 
£)itor  &  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  IN  SOUTHERN  ZONE  1 
ready  for  change  from  phone  ad  sales¬ 
woman  to  more  balanced  professional 
methoils.  Are  you  the  man  to  do  it? 
Box  1598,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial  Writer 

A  LARGE  METROPOLITAN  PAPER 
in  New  England  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  an  editorial  writer.  Good 
pay  for  right  man ;  the  "right"  man 
would  think  along  liberal  Republican 
lines,  write  well,  and  be  eager  to  get 
out  of  the  office  and  do  his  own  re¬ 
porting.  Ebcperience  preferred,  but  will 
train  if  applicant  shows  potential.  Send 
resume  and  sample  of  writing  to  Box 
1415,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR,  experienced  person  to  super¬ 
vise  department  and  makeup:  also  cover 
city  ball  and  lead  stories  and  write  edi¬ 
torials.  Daily  offset  newspaper  on 
Texas  Gulf  Coast.  Box  1493,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER  AND  DESKMAN:  4-pap«r 
group  can  use  experienced  deskman  and 
reporter  to  join  news  staff  of  14;  cen¬ 
tral  plant  in  town  of  15,000  which  has 
large  government  research  facility  near 
by.  Excellent  schools  and  recreational 
facilities.  Chart  Area  3.  Good  pay. 
Box  1498,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  18,000  circula¬ 
tion  capital  city  afternoon  daily  needed 
immediately.  Broad  variety  local,  area 
sports.  Permanent  job  or  opportunity 
for  enriching  professional  experience. 
Write  giving  education,  experience  re¬ 
sume  to;  ^itor,  Bismarck  Tribune, 
Bismarck,  No.  Dak.  58501. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  for  reporters, 
copy  readers :  at  least  four  years’  ex- 
I>erience  required ;  Zone  2  afternoon 
and  morning  newspapers.  Good  salary, 
liberal  fringe  benefits  and  chance  for 
advancement.  Box  1555,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

STATE  EDITOR  needed  for  9M  Cen¬ 
tral  N.Y.  p.m.  daily.  Progressive  com¬ 
munity — growing  paper :  gocxl  future 
for  right  man.  Write  fully.  Box  1509, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  NEWSMAN  for  Wisconsin 
daily  that  wants  to  maintain  its  high 
level  of  local  news  coverage.  .Seek  ex¬ 
iierience  and  will  pay  for  it,  but  will 
consider  all  applicants  who  have  news 
enterprise.  Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions,  company-paid  pension,  life  and 
hospital-surgical  plans  plus  other  usual 
benefits.  Reply  to:  Wm.  Huffman,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Wisconsin  Rapids  Tribune,  Wis¬ 
consin  Rapids,  Wise.  54494. 

IP  YOU’RE  A  YOUNG,  experienced 
reiKjrter  who  is  lixiking  for  a  lietter 
job  on  a  fast-moving  daily  and  Sunday 
nevibpaiier,  we  want  you.  Applicant 
must  have  initiative  and  want  to  get 
the  story  behind  the  story  ...  an 
excellent  opiKirtunity  for  furthering  a 
career  in  journalism.  EVank  Horwanl, 
News  Journal,  Mansfield,  Ohio  44901. 


DESK  MAN  to  read  copy  and  do  some 
reporting  on  growing  Midwest  evening 
daily  in  city  of  50,000.  Elxcellent  work. 
I  ing  conditions,  good  pay,  5-day  week, 
■  excellent  family  community.  Write  or 
I  ’phone  Eklitor,  Kokomo  Tribune,  Ko- 
!  komo,  Ind.  40901. 

j  TWO  MEN  NEEDED) 

I  One  of  the  Elast’s  big  p.m.’s  would  like 
j  to  help  a  talented  young  reporter  break 
I  into  editing,  and  would  make  it  worth 
his  while ;  we  would  also  like  to  add  a 
seasoned  reporter  to  our  staff.  Both 
our  standards  and  our  expectations  are 
i  high.  Box  1550,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

I  IMMEDIA’TE  OPE2^ING  for  a  man^- 
'  mg  editor  for  our  6,500  circulation 
semi-weekly  offset  newspaper  in  the 
I  beautiful  Red  River  Valley.  This  is  an 
unusual  opening  on  our  30-man  staff  of 
I  long  time  employees  and  offers  a  bright 
j  future  for  the  right  man.  We  prefer  a 
I  man  with  advertising  and  business 
background  with  future  management 
;  potential.  Write  or  call  Bob  D.  Collins, 

I  Publisher,  The  Farmer-Globe,  W^pe- 
1  ton,  N.  Dak.  58076.  Tele. :  701-642-5543. 

YOUNG  REIPORTER  for  central  In- 
I  diana  11,000  a.m.  daily.  Must  have 
I  own  car.  Interest  in  camera  helpful.  If 
you’re  writing  a  novel,  don’t  write  us: 

I  if  you  want  to  join  a  young,  hard¬ 
working  staff  and  enjoy  your  work, 
write  Box  1525,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING— wire  editor 
or  sports  editor.  Room  to  move  up  in 
'  growing  organization.  Call  collect 

,  Frank  Young,  Managing  Eklitor,  Public 
I  Opinion.  Chambersburg,  Pa.  (AC  717) 
j  264-6161. 

I  WIRE  EDITOR  for  Rocky  Mountain 
.  a.m.  daily.  $75.00  start — top  fringes. 

I  Box  1560,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

:  DESKMAN  ~~ 

3-5  years’  experience,  needed  for  night 
work.  Must  be  under  SO  to  qualify  for 
I  company  pension  plan.  State  salary  re- 
I  quirementa,  qualifications  to:  Savannah 
I  (Ga.)  Morning  News. 

!  FINANCIAL  EDITOR  —  Large  East 
;  Coast  daily  has  an  immediate  opening 
j  for  an  ex|)erienced  reporter.  Economics 
I  degree  re<iuired.  Will  be  gr<x>med  to 
[  eventually  take  charge  of  the  financial 
'  pages.  Send  full  particulars  to  Box 
;  1558,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BLOSSOMING  SUBUTtBAN  P.M.  daily 
seeks  talente<l  newspaperman  to  help 
upgrade  our  si>orts  pages.  Prerequisites: 
ability  to  lead  and  direct  a  knowledge¬ 
able  staff  and  the  desire  to  produce  a 
suiierior  sports  report  in  a  growing 
I  area.  Box  1587,  EkUtor  &  Publisher. 

i  REGIONAL  EDITOR 
Excellent  opportunity  for  experienced 
newsman,  under  30,  seeking  advance¬ 
ment  into  management.  Top  pay.  fringe 
l>enefits  for  heailing  4-person  desk.  Con¬ 
tact:  Ray  Stougaard,  Fairmont  (Minn.) 
Daily  Sentinel.  If  in  Midwest  call  col¬ 
lect  507-235-3303  at  office,  or  at  home 
anytime.  607-235-3291. 


WE  NEED  AN  EXPEffllENCEI)  MAN 
to  head  a  suburban  news  liureau  in  a 
Zone  6  eounty-seat  town  of  18,000.  He 
will  find  free<lom,  responsibility  and 
:  challenge  in  a  growing  industrial  and 
college  community ;  he  will  also  find 
working  conditions  congenial  and 
chances  for  advancement  good.  Think 
,  you’re  the  man  we’re  looking  for? 
Write  Box  1570,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  for  19M  morning  daily. 
Five-day  week  and  reasonable  pay. 
Send  resumd  to  City  Eklitor.  Beckley 
I  POST-HERALD.  Beckley,  West  Va., 
!  25801.  _ _ 

REPf>RTER  for  enterprising,  energetic 
offset  newspaper  in  college  town:  «- 
perience  desired.  Apply  •  Randall  Ek 
Shew,  Managing  Eklitor,  ’The  Ithaca 
Journal,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  14850. 

LIVELY.  GROWING  A.M.  DAILY  in 
Northwestern  Pa.,  needs  one  reporter 
'  (male  or  female)  and  woman’s  editor. 
Call:  J.J.  E’ox,  Eklitor.  The  Bradfort 
(Pa.)  Ekra  after  4  p.m.  (AC  814)  368- 
3173. 
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HELP  W  ANTED 

Editorial 


SPORTS  REPORTER  | 

Aggressive  young  sports  reporter  needed  j 
to  fill  a  3-man  staff  on  The  Decatur  | 
Herald — a  38,000  a.m.  daily  located  in  | 
Decatur,  Illinois — an  area  of  champion-  1 
ship  8iH>rts ;  strong  local  and  area  j 
coverage  for  high  school  and  college  j 
sports.  j 

Journalism  degree  preferred.  Should  I 
have  1-3  years  sjmrts  reporting  ex-  S 
perience.  Opportunity  to  join  a  pro-  ' 
fessional  organization  and  staff.  Formal 
internal  promotion  policy. 

The  Herald  is  one  of  six  progressive  | 
dailies  in  the  Lindsay-Schaub  group,  i 
Excellent  fringes.  Salary  to  $162  per  ! 
week.  Apply  in  confidence  to;  H.  E. 
Hay,  Box  789,  Decatur.  Illinois  62525.  j 


NATIONAL  PRINTING  TRADE  nrag- 
azine  (Chicago)  wants  assistant  editor. 
21-25  age  bracket.  Prefer  Journalism  or 
English  Major  with  some  knowledge 
of  printing,  proofreading,  writing,  edit¬ 
ing.  Good  salary,  frequent  advance¬ 
ment,  excellent  working  conditions. 
Box  1562,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER — If  you’re  fast,  accurate 
and  objective,  you’ll  fit  neatly  into 
plana  to  continue  giving  our  city  of 
75.000 — near  N.Y.C. — an  outstanding 
local  newspaper.  Pay,  hours  and  bene¬ 
fits  excellent.  Reply  to;  Robert  Horo¬ 
witz.  Managing  Editor.  The  Bayonne 
Times.  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  07002. 


COPY  READER — Competent,  profes¬ 
sional  copy  reader  for  major  morning 
daily  located  in  Zone  2;  circulation 
over  500,000 ;  minimum  of  two  years 
ex[«rienre.  Send  resume  outlining  edu¬ 
cation,  background  and  work  experience 
in  confidence  to  Box  1580,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  READER-  Do  you  have  the 
background  an<l  ambition  to  accept 
the  challenge  to  work  with  a  fast- 
moving.  wide-a-awake  desk?  We  offer 
you  opportunity,  excellent  fringe  lame- 
fits  and  salary  baseil  on  your  ex|)eri- 
ence.  Afternoon  daily  in  Zone  2.  Send 
resume  in  confidence  to  Box  1631, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENE’RAL  NEWSMAN-SPORTS  oiv 
ening  on  Southern  Michigan  20.000 
daily.  Permanent  imsition  with  excel¬ 
lent  chance  for  advancement  in  rapidly 
expanding  operation.  Liberal  fringe 
l>enefits  fine  community  with  excel¬ 
lent  8cho»>ls.  Write  giving  resume  to 
Box  1626,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


MORNING  DAILY  (Chart  Aren  1)— . 
20,000  circulation  -seeks  to  hire  male 
reiiorter  qualified  to  become  city  e<litur 
after  reasonable  training.  Must  demon¬ 
strate  good  judgment,  energy,  nose  for 
news,  executive  comitetence  and  ability 
to  work  with  people.  Excellent  fringe 
lienefits.  Bo.x  1622,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER  needed  on  10.000 
northeastern  Ohio  daily  and  Sunday. 
The  aggressive  i>erson  we’re  looking 
for  may  lie  male  or  female  and  must 
have  some  camera  e.xperience.  Good 
fringes.  Write  Ed.  Thompson.  Editor, 
The  Tribune.  Coshocton,  Ohio  43812. 


CITY  EDITOR 

Independent  daily  newspa|)er  with  13.- 
000  circulation  needs  an  experience*! 
city  eclitor  or  reporter  with  qualifica¬ 
tions  to  move  up  to  an  e<litor’s  job. 
Only  daily  in  county.  Radio  etiuippetl 
cars.  mo<lern  building,  home  of  North¬ 
ern  Illinois  University  with  18,000  stu¬ 
dents.  If  you  are  employed  now  (male 
or  female)  and  want  a  iiermanent  job 
with  many  benefits,  call;  (AC  815)  7.56- 
4841.  write  or  wire;  Robert  F.  Green¬ 
away,  Daily  Chronicle,  DeKalh.  Il¬ 
linois  60115. 


WEST-CENTRAL  OHIO  DAILY  in 
steiulily  growing  community  has  o|)en- 
ing  for  re|x>rter  to  handle  general 
assignments  and  features.  Photographic 
ex|»rience  helpful—  not  necessary.  Full 
insurance  program.  Send  resume  to 
Sidney  Daily  News,  Sidney,  Ohio  45365. 


SPORTS  REPORTE'R  for  large  West 
Texas  afternoon  <laily.  Experience*!  in 
all  8p*>rts  and  desk ;  assume  responsi¬ 
bility.  Telephone  or  write;  Carl  Ding-* 
ler.  Odessa  American,  Odessa,  Texas 
7*1760. 


I  REPORTERS,  general  assignment :  3 
'  or  more  years  experience  for  news¬ 
papers  Florida  East  Coast  beach  resort 
.  city.  Box  1615,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  combina- 
I  lion  general  assignment  and  desk  man.  | 
with  opportunity  for  rapid  advance-  i 
I  ment.  Starting  salary  aimve  average.  : 
I  Write  or  contact  Jerry  Kerns.  Execu- 
j  live  Eilitor,  The  Meridian  Star,  Meri- 
I  (lian.  Miss.,  39301. 


SPORTS  DESK  MAN 
E’ert  Lau*lerdale  Nt*ws  nee*ls  top  s|H>rts 
desk  man  who  can  fill  in  on  makeup 
and  who  is  strong  on  headlines  and 
copy  e*liting.  Prize-winning  young 
s|)orts  staff.  G*xk1  salary  and  excellent 
company  benefits.  Write  Personnel 
Dir.,  E'ort  Laudenlale  News.  P.O.  Box 
131.  Fort  Laudenlale,  Fla.,  33302,  in- 
clu(ling  resume  of  e*lucation  and  ex- 
iwrience  an*l  minimum  salary  re*iuire- 
ment. 


i  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  | 

g  Name _ | 

M  Addresii _ g 

I  City - — _  g 

1  State - - — - - Zip  Code -  1 

I  - I 

g  Closiificotion  _  g 


1  Copy. 


REPORTERS.  DESKMEN  for  daily  ' 
new8|mi>ers  in  K&P  Zones  5.  7  and  H. 
Exiwrienced  or  qualifietl  betrinners.  I 
Send  complete  typewritten  resume,  i 
references  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.. 
100  West  Monroe,  ChicuKo.  Illinois 
60603. 


WE  NEED  A  MAN  who  can  help  | 
direct  a  news  stafT,  make  decisions,  lay 
(Hit  some  pHKes  and,  in  general.  l>e  an 
editor  on  a  lively.  fast-jrrowinK  daily 
35-miles  from  N.Y.C.  Send  resume 
and  salary  re<iuirements  to:  Edw. 
Casey.  Editor,  The  Daily  Advance. 
Dover.  N.J.,  07801. 

REPORTER 

Prt'fer  fully  ex|ierienced  man  f(»r 
Reneral  assignment  re|K)rtin»r. 
Salary  and  lienefits  amon^r  the 
liest:  35-hour  week.  Write: 

Personnel  Director 
NEWS-JOURNAL  COMPANY 
Wilmington,  Delaware  19899 

SPORTS  EDITOR  (also  general  re- 
I  porter)^  for  8,500  circulation  Indiana 
*  daily.  Stronjf  emphasis  on  local  cover- 
W.  Planning  new  buildintr.  offset 
press.  Exceptionally  jfood  town.  Kiirht 
nationally  known  industries.  Unusual 
^Itural  advantages.  Briicht  future. 
^*0  new  reservoir  lakes  in  county, 
^nd  resume,  salary  requirements.  Ken 
weaver,  Wabash  (Ind.)  Plain  Dealer. 

top-notch  REPORTER  who  is 
'“••dy  to  convert  to  TV  for  more 
nioney.  more  fun.  Top-Ten  market 
a  jireneral  assignment  man  who 
can  dijt  -has  puts  and  integrity.  Ke- 
^  will  originate  news  and  do 
on-air”  or  filmed  rejiorts.  No  oi>en- 
inp  for  announcer  or  disc  jcH'key,  this 
for  newsmen  lookinp  for  challenpe 
wiUi  appressive  outfit.  Send  n*sume 
jnd  salarv  requirements  to  Box  1606, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


reporter— You~  II  never  have  a  <lull 

aiommt  and  we’ll  give  you  space,  t*xi. 
I'P***  or  experience  require*!.  Write; 
Mw.  CaMy,  The  Daily  A*lvance,  Dtwer, 
N.J..  07801. 


STAFF 

REPORTER 

One  Of  The  Nations  Most 
Influential  Publications 

Challenging,  diversifie*!  care<*r 
nvailiible  for  a  talente*!  writer  with 
*legree  an*l  some  ex|>erience. 

Assignments  would  include;  in- 
ilepth  reiMirting  on  a  wide  range 
of  subjects  of  interest  to  the  finan¬ 
cial  community.  Stimulating  en¬ 
vironment  with  real  growth  p*>- 
tential  would  lie  yours  in  this 
highly  resiiecte*!  weekly. 

Position  w*>uld  be  in  NYC.  We  of¬ 
fer  excellent  starting  salary  and 
lilieral  employee  benefits. 

Please  semi  complete  resume  in- 
clwling  salary  requirements  in 
confidence  to;  B*ix  1593,  Etiitor 
&  Publisher. 


OUTSTANDING  OPPORTUNITY  for 
rt*asonnbly  young  man  who  likes  the 
newspaiier  business  who  can  write 
grammatically  as  well  as  dramatically 
—  and  who  is  willing  to  assume  man¬ 
agement  responsibility  in  return  for 
solal  financial  security  ...  on  nation¬ 
ally  res|iecte<l  agricultural  weekly  in 
Chart  Area  6.  Box  1610,  E*litor  & 
Publisher. 


FLORIDA  WEEKLY  nee*is  cxi>erience*l  i  g 
reiiorter  that  c*mld  assume  e*litor8hip  g 
in  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  Excel-  g 
lent  company  l>enefit8  with  large  chain,  g 
Write  in  c*>nfidence  giving  complete  g 
information,  including  salary  rtxjuire-  = 
ments.  New  Smyrna  Bench  News,  P.O.  = 
Drawer  B,  New  Smyrna  Beach,  Fla.,  = 
32069.  E 


SPORTS  WRITER.  GENERAL  NEWS 
re|H>rter  expanding  S*>uthern  Louisiana 
afterno*>n  daily.  Write;  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  Daily  Advertiser.  Lafayette,  l*a.. 
70501. 
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k^ressmen^Stereotypers 


IIPLP  WANTKI) 
ProductUm 


MANAGIN(f  KOITOR.  aflerntxm  <laily. 
Contact:  K.K.  Heirne.  Ho\  -71, 

Covinjrlon,  Va.,  24416. 


Free  Lance 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ••PRO**  capable 
of  placing  bi-weekly  stories  related  to 
monthly  publication,  in  sports  and  busi¬ 
ness  sections  of  major  papers.  Box 
1464,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


The  “NEW  EMiLANU  HOMESTEAD’* 
iri-year-old  agricultural  magazine,  , 
is  broadening  its  e<litorial  policy  to  I 
include  the  historical,  cultural,  leisure 
time,  travel  ami  vacation  activities  and 
opportunities  in  New  England.  We  are 
l<K)king  f<jr  capable  writers  through¬ 
out  New  England  to  <levelop  features 
<*n  a  free-lance  basis.  Please  sen<i  a 
brief  background  and  sample  to  Mr. 
John  Gordon.  Editor.  NEW  EN(iL.\ND 
HO'ME.'^TEAD,  113  Chestnut  St.. 
Springfield,  Mass.,  ulUC. 


Operalors-Macliinists 

I'RIZE-WINNING  OFFSET  DAILY 
ne«Js  combination  oiierator-flixirman. 
I’ermanent.  Will  train  on  Fotosetter. 
Contact;  Mechanical  Supt..  Daily 
News-Miner,  Fairbanks.  Alaska  99701. 


EXECUTIVE  HEAD  MACHINIST  for  | 
Kroiip  of  outstanding  o|ien  shop,  pro-  , 
Kressive  Ohio  dailies.  Must  have  I 
thorough  knowleilKe  of  all  modern 
comiiosinB  e<iuipment  and  ability  to 
train  and  sui>er\-ise  assistants.  Annual 
salary  basis  up  to  JIO.OOO.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  1620.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PHOTON  OPERATOR— Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  iierson  with  e.xperience 
I  as  operator  and  knowledge  of  main- 
'  tenance.  New  plant,  new  equipment  on 
I  long  establish^  daily  now  converting 
to  offset-photo  composition.  Finest 
working  conditions,  permanent  with 
definite  advancement  possibilities.  Lib¬ 
eral  benefits  include  paid  vacation,  hos¬ 
pitalization,  life  insurance,  pension, 
other  fringes.  Progressive,  clean  com¬ 
munity.  excellent  schools,  recreational 
facilities.  All  replies  held  strictly  con¬ 
fidential.  D.  F.  Daul>el,  The  News-Mes¬ 
senger,  F'remont,  Ohio.  43420. 


HEAD  MACHINIST  for  Midwest  daily 
newspaper:  10-machine  plant  TTS 

equipi)e<l.  The  man  we  want  should 
have  knowhow  to  maintain  present 
eiiuipment  and  for  future  development : 
also  fair  degree  of  experience  in  elec¬ 
tronic  and  electrical  circuits  is  required. 
Excellent  salary  and  fringe  benefits. 
Send  resume  of  experience  first  letter. 
Write  Box  1590,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MACHINIST.  mid-Atlantic  15-Linotype 
'  daily.  TTS  experience.  Liberal  benefits 
i  including  retirement.  $170-a-week. 
I  Write  fully.  Box  1422,  Editor  &  Pub- 
'  lisher. 


INTERTYPE  OPER.ATORS,  straight  or 
mixer.  Nights.  4  to  12:30.  Insurance, 
pension  plan,  vacations.  Write  A1  Kist- 
ler.  Herald-Tribune,  Sarasota,  Fla. 
33578. 


OPERATOR  WANTED.  preferably 
with  ITS  experience,  in  a  six-machine 
oi>en  shop  in  North  Central  Ohio.  44% 
,  hour  week.  Write  Box  1168.  ^itor  & 
I  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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PRE.SSMAN-.STEREOTYPER.  experi¬ 
enced:  37'o  hour  week,  hospitalization,  1 
life  insurance,  retirement  program.  | 
Contact  O.  E.  Wood,  The  Salina  Jour¬ 
nal,  Salina,  Kans.,  674UI.  I 


PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER 
Combination  Journeyman 
No  layoffs — Night  side  opening. 

Top  vacation,  sick  and  accident  and 
wage  continuation  benefits,  pension, 
and  also  advancement  potential  within  i 
the  organization  through  internal  pro¬ 
motion.  Pressroom  is  air-conditioned. 

A  37J/5-hour  week.  $3.99  night  scale 
now,  increases  to  $4.19  nights  on  Jan. 

1.  1968  and  a  further  increase  on  Dec.  i 
30,  1968  to  $4.34  nights.  . 

The  opening  is  on  The  Decatur  Herald  I 
and  Review,  Decatur,  Illinois.  We  have  1 
a  clean  city  with  excellent  schools,  ^ 
parks,  playgrounds,  two  public  swim-  ' 
ming  pirals,  an  ice  rink  and  several 
good  public  golf  courses;  also  a  large 
lake  for  boating  and  fishing. 

If  you  are  interested  please  contact  O. 
D.  Rorlerick,  Personnel. 

LINDSAY-SCHAUB  NEWSPAPERS 
Box  789 

Decatur,  Illinois  62525 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

OFFSET  PRESSMAN  to  take  charge 
of  growing  job  department:  able  to 
handle  Harris  17  x  22  and  allied  equip¬ 
ment.  Write  e.xperience  and  salary  re¬ 
quired  to  Bo.x  1454,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN  -  STEREOTYPER:  Two 
situations  available  on  the  night  shift 
for  combination  press-stereo  journey¬ 
man.  Work  in  a  modern  air-condition^ 

:  plant.  Six  Goss  headliner  presses  print 
,  our  47M  morning-evening  circulation. 
Scale;  $3.76  per  hour,  effective  Aug,  1, 
1967,  $.87  per  hour;  Feb.  1,  1968,  $3.98 
per  hour;  Aug.  1.  1968.  $4.08  per  hour. 

'  Company  paid  life  insurance,  sick  bene- 
fits,  hospitalization  and  major  medical 
insurance.  Elxcellent  pension  plan  and 
liberal  vacation.  Contact  Wilbur  Leh¬ 
man,  foreman.  Journal  and  Courier, 

;  Lafayette,  Indiana  47901. 

Printers 

YOUNG  FLOOR  MAN  NEEDED.  Ex¬ 
perience  not  as  imiK>rtant  as  ability. 
Excellent  pay  if  capable.  Eastern  In¬ 
diana  Pub.  Co..  Knightstown,  Ind., 
461,84. 

NEWSPAPER  COMPOSING  ROOM 
LETTERPRESS  FOREMAN 
i  Top  pay.  benefits,  bonus,  3-week  vaca¬ 
tion.  including  full  responsibility  with 
management  tracking.  All  inquiries  an¬ 
swered  and  confidential.  Apply  in  writ¬ 
ing  to:  Publisher,  The  Daily  Elagle, 
Claremont,  N.H.  03743. 


GETNERAL  FOREIMAN  for  metroiwli- 
tan  newspaper  composing  room.  Chart 
Area  2.  Experience  with  computers, 
tape  and  photo  composition  preferred. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  1320,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  ONE  GOOD  FLOOR  MAN  for  a 
thriving  weekly.  Must  be  willing  to  do 
job  work  and  hard  work  in  general. 
Good  pay.  Write:  Publisher,  Box  29. 
New  Albany,  Miss.  38652. 

WE  NEED  AGGRESSIVE  LEADER  for 
our  100-man  composing  room  operation. 
Top  pay,  best  of  fringe  benefits  plus  big 
opportunity  to  move  up  in  our  organ¬ 
ization.  Replies  confidential.  Write  Box 
1245,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


Production 


I  PRODUCTION 

COORDINATOR  AND  ESTIMATOR 
I  Excellent  opportunity  with  growth  po¬ 
tential  in  commercial  printing  division 
or  estahlishexl  newspairar  publisher. 
Press  e<iuipment  up  to  21  x  28,  letter- 
press  and  offset  plate-making  facilities, 
bindery.  Knowledge  of  tyira  siracifica- 
tions,  plate  and  press  scheduling,  co¬ 
ordination  lietween  salesmen  and  shop 
plus  some  customer  contact. 

State  experience  and  salary  require¬ 
ment  in  resume. 

PADDOCK  PUBLICATIONS.  INC. 

Att'n;  Rill  Schoepke 
217  West  Campl>ell  Street. 

Arlington  Heights.  Illinois  60005 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
for  large  circulation  daily  in  Zone  2. 
Experience  with  computer,  ta|)e  and 
photo  comimsition  preferred.  Must 
strung  in  composing  room  area.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Box  1585,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Promotion 


PROMOTION  .MANAGER  f.n-  West’s 
fastest-growing  daily.  We  are  Itraking 
for  a  man  with  a  lot  of  drive,  enthu¬ 
siasm,  full  of  itieas,  promotion-mintlel, 
and  capable  of  making  sales  presenta¬ 
tions.  Go(m1  salary.  Send  usume  to 
Stan  Lesher,  Contra  Costa  Times,  P.O. 
Box  937,  Walnut  Creek.  Calif.  94596. 


Public  Relations 

PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

SPECIALIST 

$8,775  to  $10,530  |>er  year 
Rei>orts  directly  to  the  City  Manager 
on  matters  of  general  and  si)e<-ial  com¬ 
munications  ami  correspondence  in 
providing  the  public  with  information 
on  functions,  oirarations  and  programs 
of  the  city.  Prei)are8  s|)eeches  for  pub¬ 
lic  officials,  assists  or  advises  in  the 
preparation  of  visual  displays  or  other 
graiihic  presentations  and  develops 
and  maintains  a  public  information 
program. 

This  i>osition  re<iuires  a  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  in  journalism,  |>ublic  administra¬ 
tion  or  a  closely  relate<l  field  and  three 
years  of  resiamsible  employment  or 
particip:ition  in  government  or  quasi¬ 
public  iHisitions  or  in  an  organization 
dealing  in  government  or  ))ublic  affairs 
including  or  8upplemente<l  by  exiwri- 
ence  in  technical,  promotional  or  news 
writing. 

Liberal  fringe  lienefits.  Complete  de¬ 
tails  by  writing  to  Director  of  Person¬ 
nel,  City  of  Hartford,  550  .Main  Street. 
Hartford,  Connecticut  06103. 


SPORT.S  INFORMATION  DIRE’CTOR. 
with  excellent  New  York  media  con¬ 
tacts.  wanted  for  national  sirarts  or¬ 
ganization;  contacts  other  major  cities 
an  asset.  Must  l)e  personable,  hard 
working;  a  fast,  skillful  writer  and 
available  for  travel.  Send  resume, 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1618,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  _ 


ADVERTISING-PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Leading  corimration  in  the  health  and 
science  industry  has  new  oiraning  for  a 
young  man  with  strong  writing  talent. 
Position  includes  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  res|xmsibilities  at  mid¬ 
west  executive  headquarters.  Require¬ 
ments  include  a  degree  in  Journalism. 
Advertising,  English  or  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration,  and  1-3  years  advertising 
or  public  relations  experience.  As  _an 
assistant  to  the  director  of  advertising 
and  public  relations,  this  man  should 
have  the  ability  to  help  analyze  and 
implement  public  relations  and_  adver¬ 
tising  programs.  Broad  responsibijities 
and  excellent  growth  opportunities. 
Send  letter  to  Mr,  R.  V,  Seaman,  Jr., 
Vice-Presiilent,  Personnel. 

AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  SUPPLY  COBP. 
1740  Ridge  Ave.,  Evanston,  HI..  60201 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVES 
Men  needed  for  rapidly  expanding  coin- 
pany  creating  educational  program  w 
newspatrar  sponsorship  in  local  scn<»^ 
Choice  territories  open  East  of 
to  the  coast.  Unique  advertising  u*8iP' 
Prefer  advertising-oriented  men.  Exten¬ 
sive  travel.  Must  be  personable  « 
communicate  well  with  top 
management.  Attractive  compenstuw 
plan  with  incentives.  Send  resume  tw 
salary  history. 

VISUAL  education 
CONSULTANTS.  INC. 

Madison.  Wisconsin  63701 


EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER  for  September 
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Personnel  Aveilable 

IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


.idniinistnitirf  | 

POSITION  SOUGHT  by  a  scaaoneil. 
management-educated  newspaperman. 
Seeking  situation  where  owner  desires 
freeilom  from  operation  and  may  be  an¬ 
ticipating  a  son's  takeover  in  a  few 
years  or  some  similar  circumstance. 
Compatible,  flexible  and  adaptable.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  highly  com[>etitive.  isolateri 
areas:  suburban  -  weekly  -  daily-metro. 

Title  unimiKjrtant.  Entirely  confidential 
communication  assured  by  an  honor¬ 
able.  honest  newspaperman.  Top  refer-  | 
ences  available.  Continuously  (now)  | 
employerl  by  the  industry  for  over  .30  ! 
years.  Box  1449,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOB  WANTED  reorganizing  your  ad¬ 
vertising  department  for  greater  pro¬ 
duction  at  less  cost.  Present  job  offers 
no  further  advancement.  19  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  college,  idus  a  jiroven  record 
of  success.  Titles  are  irrelevant,  but  I 
expect  a  fair  share  of  the  additional  , 
profits  I  make  tor  you,  Mr.  Publisher,  i 
Write  Box  1574,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 


PRODUCTION  ENGINEER  to  assist  1 
publisher  or  production  mivnager  in  ef¬ 
fecting  .savings  through  improve<l  ! 
nietho<ls.  better  utilization  of  men  and  j 
ni,ichines.  improved  layout  and  new  , 
processes.  Witle  ex|)erience  in  all  de¬ 
partments  of  daily  newspapers.  Former 
.\NPA/RI  PrcKluction  Engineer.  Grad¬ 
uate  Industrial  Engineer.  Kesum^  avail¬ 
able  uiH)n  re<iuest.  All  replies  held  in  I 
confidence.  Box  1.723,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


M  A  N  A  ( ;  ER-P  U  B  LI  S  H  E'R  — 
or  WHAT  HAVE  YOU. 

Well  known  in  lu-esent  field  but  re- 
stricteil :  nine  years’  on  present  job. 
Years  of  selling.  Top-notch  administra¬ 
tor.  Ex|)erience<l  in  hot  metal  and  off¬ 
set.  lalsn-  relations,  circulation.  Inter¬ 
nal  troubles  are  causing  the  move. 
Would  like  small  daily,  lueferably  with 
a  chain.  Box  lt'i27,  Falitor  &  I’ublisner. 


YOUNG  .SPORT.S  CARTOONIST.  10 
years’  exjierience  on  large  city  daily, 
desires  change;  also  interesle<l  in  poli¬ 
tical  cartooning.  Bo.x  1613,  Eilitor  & 
Publisher. 


NEED  PART-TIME  CARTOONIST? 
My  submissions  mailed  weekly  from 
your  eclitorials,  news  items,  up-coming 
events.  Box  l.)94,  E<litur  &  Publisher. 


WALTER  WINCHELL  says:  ”Your 
stuff  is  lietter  than  a  lot  of  those  pub¬ 
lished.”  editorial  cartoons.  Willing  to 
marry  publisher’s  daughter.  IF  .  .  . 
Herb  Martin.  113S— 16th  St..  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.,  90403. 


Circulation 

MR.  PUBLISHER: 

Married  family  man,  age  37,  10  years’ 
experience,  seeks  circulation  manager¬ 
ship  in  New  England  area.  Desires 
position  with  challenge  on  newspaper 
with  10,000  to  20,000  range.  Strong 
promotion  and  initiative  has  tripled  cir¬ 
culation  at  present  employment.  Box 
1579.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


RARE  EDITION  AVAILABLE 

It’s  rare  to  fin<l  a  Circulation  Director, 
highly  proficient  in  both  promotion  anil 
administration.  I’m  that  sort  of  a  rare 
edition.  Presently  using  my  rare  talents 
to  employer’s  lienefit. 

This  eclition  is  old  enough  to  lie 
valuable — young  enough  to  lie  ’’chock- 
fuH”  of  modern  knowleilge  anil  en¬ 
thusiasm.  (Blarly  30’s).  This  rare  edi¬ 
tion  is  part  of  set — including  one  rare 
edition  wife  and  some  newer  editions. 
Por  a  review  of  this  rare  eilition  and 
’’critics”  ratings  (resume  and  letters  of 
eommendntion)  write  Box  2621,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 


HRCULATION  manager  experi¬ 
ence  large  metropolitan  dailies ;  strong 
on  imagination  and  initiative :  proven 
leadership  abilities:  excellent  records. 
Will  relocate.  Box  1607,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Circulation 

WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE? 

A  circulator  fully  experienceil  in  Little 
Merchant,  Home  Delivery.  Promotion, 
Single  Copy  Sales.  Traffic  Management, 
ABC.  Administration  and  Personnel — 
all  this  experience  and  knowletige 
wrapped  u|)  in  the  form  of  a  young, 
dynamic,  marrieil,  presently  employeil 
Assistant  Circulation  Director.  letters 
of  commendation  support  the  above. 
Position  desireil  in  Northern  N.J.  or 
vicinity.  Box  1582,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

C.\M  with  nine  prisluctive  manage- 
ment  years  would  like  to  relocate. 
Writ'-  Box  1612.  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 


Display  Advertising  j 

.\D  DIRECTOR  of  leading  suburban 
weekly  group  wants  to  move  ahead  , 
with  progressive  daily:  14  years’  prior 
experience  display  and  classifieil  with  I 
90,000  morning,  evening,  Sunday  daily.  I 
Top  record  and  references.  Box  1619, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


APPRENTICESHIP  SERVED,  now 
ready  for  better  position.  Young.  26, 
with  newspaper,  pr  experience :  pres¬ 
ently  editor  trade  journal.  Box  1483, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GREATER  BOSTON  feature  writer,  ex¬ 
perienced — published  in  metropolitan 
dailies — available  contract  or  staff  basis. 
Box  1586,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


.SPORTS  EDITOR-WRITER.  12  years’ 
experience.  Exceptional  on  makeup  with 
flair  for  laying  out  sparkling  pages; 
tops  in  local  sports  coverage.  Current¬ 
ly  employed  by  Los  Angeles  area  daily 
but  wants  to  relocate.  Dedicated,  sober, 
punctual.  Box  1578,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITH7R  will  sacrifice  five- 
figure  salary  for  medium-sized  daily 
sports  editorship,  college  or  pro  as¬ 
signments.  J-School  trainetl — university 
grad — age  36  with  11  years’  experience 
all  with  one  major  daily.  Box  1568, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HI-OCTANE  EDITOR  .seeks  knocking 
newsroom.  Objects:  grand  prix  heads, 
biyout,  staff  direction,  new  ideas. 
Young  but  imi>ressive  background. 
Northeast.  Box  1571,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SEEK  POSITION  of  responsibility, 
leadership.  Quality  work  can  be  authen¬ 
ticated.  Box  1559,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR/WRITER  offers  10  years’  ex- 
lierience  library  research,  abstracting, 
technical  papers,  convention  reports, 
proofreading,  rewrite  and  layout,  as 
well  as  contact  with  authors,  artists, 
printers.  LIFE  SCIENCES  a  specialty; 
some  photography  ability.  Prefer  Illi¬ 
nois  but  will  travel  anywhere.  Can 
start  30  days  from  notice.  Box  1563, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  DROPOUT  seeks 
sports  editor’s  position.  College  degree : 
4  years’  experience  large  daily;  age 
32.  Hopes  to  put  ideas  into  action.  Box 
1573,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


DEAD-ENDED  on  one  of  the  biggest. 
I  want  to  put  proven  talent  to  work 
ns  editor  or  managing  eclitor  of  smaller, 
socially-conscious  daily.  Solid  news,  edi¬ 
torial  and  government  experience  in 
Washington,  New  England,  Midwest. 

I  Middle  30’s ;  family,  high  standards.  All 
iletails  from  Box  1576,  Bklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUNG  LADY  (30)  with  excellent 
magazine  background  as  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  and  copy  editor  seeks  publishing 
lM>sition.  N.'Y.C.  preferred.  Box  1467, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MATURE.  SOLID  EXPERIENCE 
Reiwrting.  wire,  copy  desk,  heads, 
dummies,  jihotography.  Daily,  weekly. 
Box  1616.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Operators-Macliinists 


AWARD.s  MEAN  LITTLE . I 

Hut  I've  won  ’em  for  everything  from  | 
snot  sport**  to  €<l  tnr'aN.  mak^U]).  com-  | 
niunity  service.  Available  about  Nov.  1  ' 
as  eil.tor.  sp  i  ts  eil.lor  or  manav;  n^r  j 
eilitor  on  meillum  or  small  daily  or  | 
weekly.  Salary  seotmdaiy  to  pleasant  | 
I’vinjf  conditions.  Rest  references. 
Conservative,  4rt,  murrie<l,  children 
prown.  All  queries  answered.  Box 
Kditor  &  Publisher. 

C()LLK(»K  (JH.-XDUATE  desires  sports 
writinjr  iMisition  with  daily  (a.m.  pre¬ 
ferred),  Experience  includes;  2  years’ 
as  sports  eilitor  and  writer  of  college 
newspaper;  memlier  of  Alpha  Phi 
(laninia.  Single,  ajre  26,  veteran.  Con¬ 
sider  Zones  4,  or  6.  Box  2593, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  with  3  years’  army  weekly 
experience  jrettinjr  <»ut  26,  with  .5 
years'  colle^re  ( advertisinjj  marketing) 
desires  employment.  Box  1614.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


TTS  OPERATORS.  experience<!  ana 
Stood  trainees.  No  fee.  Teletypist  Ser., 
152  W.  42  St.,  New  York.  N.Y.  10036. 


Production 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
Hot  ami  cold-type  exjierience.  Photon 
maintenance,  pasteup,  camera,  Justo- 
!  writer  platemakin^  and  offset  press. 
!  Low  pajre  cost  record.  Western  states. 
Bon  1561,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
metroix)litan  newspai>er,  afte  36.  5 

years’  exi>erience  management  posi- 
j  tion  :  experience  with  computers,  tape 
I  and  photo  comiMisition.  Available  im- 
,  mefliately.  Box  16nl.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Puhlic  Relations 


VACATION.'^  KILL 
YOUR  OPERATIONS? 
Jack-of-all-trades  likes  variety  -  adver- 
tisinvr.  layout  and  sales  (12  years)  : 
features,  photography  and  column  M 
year)  on  same  20,000  daily:  hard 
news,  features.  phoUigraphy  and  desk- 
man  currently  entling  year  with  ma¬ 
jor  metro  170,000  daily  earning  $175/ 
week;  will  work  for  less  if  given  free¬ 
dom  an<l  variety,  but  nee<l  to  feed 
wife  and  five  kids. 

Basic  interest:  features  and  photogra¬ 
phy.  Like  non-union  offset  daily  where 
I  can  lay  out  my  own  pix  pages  and 
afls.  Go  from  notes  to  camera — ready 
copy  if  you  have  equipment.  Weekly 
manager,  1  year,  BSC  Journalism  Ohio 
State  University:  age  41.  Write  Box 
1629,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN.  IS  years*  exjierience 
metroi>olitan  dailies,  mostly  manage¬ 
ment — now  in  dead-end  job  lacking 
challenge  seeking  city  or  copy  desk 
position  on  large  daily:  management 
of  small  daily  or  progressive  sub¬ 
urban  weekly,  or  public  relations. 
Award-winning  writer,  photographer; 
strong  on  layout:  excellent  adminis¬ 
trator:  considerable  free-lance  public 
relations  experience.  Box  1597,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  FEATURE  WRITER 
COPY  EDITOR 

Three  years*  experience,  weeklies, 
metro  daily.  Nee<ls  challenge  to  match 
aggressive,  in-ilepth  ability.  Experi- 
encecl  in  urban  affairs,  civil  rights, 
religious  rei>orting.  Age  24.  Box  1617, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


VETETtAN  EDITOR.  41— experienced 
all  desks.  l>eats — seeks  larger  daily  or 
PR  affiliation.  Areas  7,  S,  9.  Box  1596, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

;  EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  desires 
I  to  locate  in  Washington-Baltimore- 
Northern  Virginia  area,  .\mbitiou8. 
'  conscientious:  single,  48.  Box  1602, 
1  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 

NEWS  HEN  seeks  national  and  inter¬ 
national  assignments.  Employed  bureau 
chief :  10  years*  experience ;  features 
ami  rewrite:  all  beats.  Box  1546,  EMitor 
&  Publisher. 

Offset  Personnel 

GOING  OFFSET  ?  Top  experience  in 
offset  plant  management — all  phases, 
including  editorial,  production,  promo¬ 
tion  and  management.  Would  consider 
ownership-management  set-up.  Can  de¬ 
sign  operation  from  scratch.  Write  Box 
1463,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Operators^Machinisis 

LINOTYPE  MACHINIST— Ability  to 
direct,  plan  and  train  personnel.  Ex- 
tierience  with  Intertypes,  Linotypes. 
Elektrons  and  various  tape  operations, 
newspaper  and  publishing  companies. 
Non-union.  Interested  in  assistant  man¬ 
agership  or  head  machinist  duties.  Will¬ 
ing  to  relocate.  Box  1569,  Editor  & 
I  Publisher. 


i  AEROSPACE  EDITOR  seeks  PR  career 
with  aerospace  firm.  Will  relocate  any¬ 
where.  Young  MA — alert  and  enthu¬ 
siastic.  Box  ir)66.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


j  NEWSMAN-EDITOR,  7  years*  radio. 
!  newspajier,  wire  service,  seeks  solid 
I  PR  career.  BA,  veteran,  marrietl.  Box 
1609,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I - - 

I  EXPERIENCED  PR  MAN.  29.  family. 

I  running  6-man  PR  office  for  activity 
;  of  15.000.  seeks  job  in  progressive 
j  college  or  company.  Box  160S,  Eilitor 
&  Publisher. 


J-GRAD,  mid-30’s,  neetls  publicity-PR 
r^sition  with  imlustry,  agency  asso¬ 
ciation.  Self-starter —  photographer  — 
siieaker.  Zone  1.  Box  1603.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED’’ 
(Payable  wifb  order! 


4-tinics  .  90c  per  line,  per  issue 

3-tiines  . $1.00  per  line,  per  issue 

2-4imes  . $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

l-time  . $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 


Count  lire  average  words  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50t  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Respondents  answering 
box  "Help  Wanted"  ods 

but  desiring  to  avoid  sending  a  resumt 
to  specific  newspapers  or  organizations 
can  still  do  so  by  placing  same  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to  ‘Classified 
Manager*  along  with  a  note  listing 
the  companies  you  do  not  want  your 
application  to  reach.  E&P,  in  turn, 
will  advise  you  by  letter  as  to  the 
disposition  of  your  inquiry. 


DI$PLAY— CLA$$IFIED: 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $2.75  per  agate  line — $38.50 
per  calumn  inch  minimum  space. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLAS$IFICATIONS" 


4-times  . S1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

3-times  . $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

2-times  . $1.55  per  fine,  per  issue 

1-time  . $L65  per  line,  per  issue 


DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Tuosday,  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

SSO  Third  Ava..  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plaza  2-7050 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  RoImtI  I’.  Bro>*ii 

Is  It  True  What  They  Say, , , 


San  Franciwo 

A  panel  discussion  at  the 
eighth  annual  conference  of 
United  Press  International  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  tackled  the 
question:  “Is  It  True  What 
They  Say  About  Newspapers,” 
but  nobody  told  us  what  it  is 
they  are  saying. 

Ben  Bagdikian,  usually  a  fire¬ 
brand  in  his  criticism  of  news- 
))apers,  was  unusually  mild  in 
tone  and  words;  Melvin  Belli, 
San  Francisco  attorney,  didn’t 
live  up  to  his  introduction  as 
“fiamlwyant” ;  and  Norman 
Cousins,  editor  of  the  Saturday 
Review,  was  calm  and  I’easoned 
in  raising  questions  while  giving 
a  testimonial  to  the  importance 
of  newspapers. 

It  was  interesting  but  unpro¬ 
vocative. 

*  «  * 

Mr.  Bagdikian  spoke  of  the 
“sti’engths”  of  the  American 
daily  and  of  his  “high  regard, 
almost  a  religious  one,  for  the 
role  the  daily  newspaper  plays 
in  the  life  of  this  country”  be¬ 
fore  getting  to  his  criticism  and 
suggestions. 

He  spoke  of  three  main  areas 
in  which  the  daily  press  “is  ei¬ 
ther  doing  the  wrong  thing  or 
not  doing  the  right  thing.” 
First,  he  listed  “technological 
backwardness — newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  techniques  are  pretty 
primitive.” 

“From  a  dramatic  announce¬ 
ment  in  the  White  House  to  a 
completed  story  ready  for  com- 
))osition  the  time  lapse  can  be 
less  than  10  minutes.  But  it  will 
be  six  hours  before  that  paper 
is  delivered  to  a  suburban 
porch,”  he  said.  He  urged  a 
larger  common  pool  for  research 
and  development. 

Second,  he  urged  that  papers 
making  big  profits  should  rein¬ 
vest  it  into  quality — editorial 
salaries  ought  to  go  up  50%. 
There  should  be  a  greater  in¬ 
sulation  of  the  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  rooms  from  the  business 
office  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  “When  some  industries 
get  into  the  news  it  does  make 
a  difference  that  they  provide 
revenues  for  new’spapers,”  he 
said  mentioning  tobacco,  auto¬ 
mobiles,  real  estate,  food  mer¬ 
chandising,  department  stores 
and  funeral  directing. 

The  third  “press  w'eakness,” 
he  described  as  the  “struggle  of 
newspapers  to  maintain  intelli¬ 
gent  contact  with  social  change 
. .  .  The  greater  failure  has  been 


to  comprehend  the  rapid  and 
large-scale  social  change  in  our 
time  and  learning  to  write  about 
it  clearly  and  well.” 

Mr.  Bagdikian  concluded  by 
suggesting  “sabbatical  years” 
for  editors  and  publishers.  “By 
the  time  an  editor  has  reached 
the  top  he  has  been  immersed 
in  here-and-now  problems  for  a 
long  time,  he  is  considerably 
older  than  most  of  his  readers, 
and  he  has  entered  a  world 
where  predictability  and  stabil¬ 
ity  have  a  subversively  high 
value.  It  is  hard  for  him  to 
believe,  as  it  is  for  all  of  us, 
that  while  his  back  was  turned 
the  world  changed. 

“In  many  ways,  it  is  the  edi¬ 
torial  office  today  that  is  the 
ivory  tower  and  the  first-rate 
university  that  is  closer  to  real¬ 
ity.  In  addition  to  letting  top 
editors  listen  systematically  and 
in  depth  to  authorities  in  rele¬ 
vant  fields  of  interest,  this  sab¬ 
batical  w’ould  put  them  in  mean¬ 
ingful  contact  with  the  younger 
generation,  and  that  is  no  small 
thing. 

“The  same  goes  for  publish¬ 
ers  in  spades,”  he  concluded. 

*  4^  ♦ 

Mr.  Belli  made  a  plea  for 
newspapers  “not  to  perpetuate 
ancient  errors.”  He  noted  that 
when  newsmen  go  out  to  cover 
an  event  or  a  personality  they 
go  to  the  morgue  and  look  up 
the  background.  Consequently 
their  coverage  and  questions 
are  inclined  to  be  colored  by  the 
past  and  they  are  not  concerned 
about  anything  of  imagination 
or  novel  or  find  out  if  past  im¬ 
pressions  were  correct.  He  urged 
newsmen  to  look  up  the  back¬ 
ground  but  to  also  take  a  fresh 
and  new  look  at  events  and  per¬ 
sonalities. 

His  only  reference  to  trial 
coverage  was  that  he  would 
“hate  to  see  us  reduced  to  re¬ 
porting  the  Q  and  A  after  a 
trial”  and  he  advised  newsmen 
to  be  more  careful  in  their  pre¬ 
trial  coverage. 

In  the  question  period  later, 
he  was  asked  if  lawyers  are 
more  concerned  in  fair  trial  or 
in  getting  their  clients  freed. 
Mr.  Belli  fielded  that  with  an 
analogy  to  the  man  who  obtains 
a  lawyer  to  defend  and  free  his 
son.  Which  lawyer  are  you  going 
to  get  to  get  your  son  off?  he 
asked  adding:  “Behind  every 
so-called  crooked  lawyer  there  is 
a  crooked  layman.” 


Mr.  Cousins  stated  newspa¬ 
pers  fill  a  certain  role  in  society, 
there  is  no  substitute,  nothing 
to  take  its  place.  No  one  has 
come  up  with  a  better  idea. 

A  free  society  cannot  survive 
unless  the  people  know.  They 
cannot  act  unless  they  know,  he 
said.  But,  the  essential  problem 
is  that  the  20th  century  man 
does  not  know’  enough  to  oper¬ 
ate  his  society. 

When  we  deal  with  events  we 
deal  with  the  eruptions  not  with 
historical  trends  or  deeper  his¬ 
torical  problems.  There  is  plenty 
of  information  but  it  doesn’t 
really  help  to  develop  knowl¬ 
edge. 

News  is  important  even  though 
it  is  not  eruptive,  he  said.  The 
concept  of  the  new’spaper,  must 
change.  He  hoped  that  newspa¬ 
pers  w’ould  find  a  way  to  re¬ 
port  the  real  front  page  news 
of  our  day — the  oneness  of  the 
world — the  great  destructive 
force  that  exists  equalling  30,- 
000  tons  for  every  man,  w'oman 
and  child — the  world  society 
that  is  in  a  state  of  anarchy. 

He  concluded  that  this  is  a 
mammoth  challenge  to  all 
media. 

When  asked  later  if  people 
want  knowledge,  Mr.  Cousins 
said  this  is  not  the  pivotal 
point.  It  is  not  w’hat  people  w’ant 
but  what  they  need  that  should 
guide  us,  he  said.  The  problem 
is  to  strike  a  balance  regardless 
of  what  they  want.  If  given  the 
know’ledge  they  need  they  will 
respond. 

One  editor  expressed  sym-  , 
pathy  with  Mr.  Bagdikian’s  ex¬ 
hortation  to  increase  new’S  and 
editorial  salaries  but  questioned 
how'  it  could  be  done  so  radically 
in  view’  of  the  demands  of  other 
operating  costs. 

Norman  Isaacs,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lonwville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  moderator  of 
the  panel,  answ’ered  the  ques¬ 
tion  by  noting  that  his  papers 
started  to  automate  in  the  com¬ 
posing,  stereotyping  and  mail 
rooms  in  1957  with  union  ap¬ 
proval.  In  10  years,  he  said,  this 
has  resulted  in  production  sav¬ 
ings  of  $1  million  and  .$800,000 
of  this  has  been  put  into  the 
new’S  and  editorial  department, 
most  of  it  in  salaries.  It  can  be 
done,  he  said. 

• 

Packwood  at  ISU 

Normal,  Ill. 

Robert  F.  Packw’ood  has  joined 
the  New’s  and  Publications  Serv¬ 
ice  staff  at  Illinois  State  Uni¬ 
versity  as  university  editor.  He 
is  former  night  telegraph  editor 
of  the  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily 
Pantagraph  and  prior  to  that 
w’as  managing  editor  of  the 
Slirevesport  (La.)  Journal.  He 
W’as  also  formerly  city  editor  of 
the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Journal. 


N.Y.  Times  Starts 
School  Newspaper 

The  first  edition  of  a  news¬ 
paper  designed  for  classroom 
use  is  scheduled  to  be  published 
by  the  New  York  Times  next 
week.  It  will  be  mailed  to  sub¬ 
scribers  all  over  the  country. 

Called  the  Student  Weekly, 
the  paper  w’ill  be  in  tabloid  for¬ 
mat  w'ith  32  pages  in  the  initial 
run,  consisting  of  a  12-page 
news  review  and  a  20-page  sup¬ 
plement  relating  developments 
in  the  Soviet  Union  over  the 
past  50  years. 

The  Student  Weekly  is  being 
sold  for  $2.40  per  pupil  for  the 
school  year  in  units  of  15  or 
more  copies.  There  w’ill  be  30 
issues. 

Harold  Faber,  a  former  as¬ 
sistant  national  new’S  editor  of 
the  Times,  is  editorial  director. 

• 

Linotype  Office  Moves 

Jlergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany  has  announced  that  execu¬ 
tive  offices  W’ill  be  moved  in 
November  from  29  Ryerson 
Street,  Brooklyn,  to  a  new  build¬ 
ing  adjacent  to  the  firm’s  fac¬ 
tory  at  Plainview’,  Long  Island. 
Factory  operations  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  Brooklyn. 


He  first  made  his  name  as 
an  art  critic  and  author. 
But  it’s  his  critic’s  eye  for 
real  live  clay  feet  and  his 
straight-faced  satirical 
shafts  at  politics  that  have 
made  him  a  national 
institution. 

His  name:  Frank  Getlein 
His  job:  Nationally  syndi¬ 
cated  columnist  and  local 
art  critic  for  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Star. 

Another  reason  influential 
Washington  reads  The 
Evening  and  Sunday  Star. 

The 

Washington 
Star 
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Decisions,  Decisions 


The  thinking  capacity  of  the  Star  AutoPerf  re¬ 
lieves  the  operator  of  hundreds  of  decisions  every 
hour.  It  makes  about  80  percent  of  line-ending  de¬ 
cisions,  to  help  the  operator  concentrate  on  the 
principal  task  of  perforating  tape. 

The  AutoPerf  will  act  to  prevent  tight  and  loose 
lines.  It  locks  the  Elevate  key  until  the  line  is  full 
enough  to  justify,  and  locks  out  all  character  keys 
whenever  a  line  is  too  full.  However,  the  AutoPerf  is 
reasonable,  and  will  accept  a  standing  instruction 
to  automatically  delete  the  characters  which  cause 
a  tight  line. 

Special  keys  will  erase  either  an  entire  line  or  a 
single  word.  Whenever  these  keys  are  used,  the 
AutoPerf  automatically  resets  the  indicators  to  the 
corrected  line  length. 


AutoPerf  operation  requires  fewer  keystrokes, 
since  Shift  and  Unshift  can  be  controlled  from  a 
single  keybutton.  Similarly,  both  Return  and  Elevate 
are  punched  simultaneously  from  one  keystroke. 

The  keyboard  layout  is  similar  to  a  business  type¬ 
writer,  and  control  buttons  for  machine  functions 
are  separated  from  the  regular  keyboard  characters 
in  separate  banks  of  keys. 

Line  length  and  spaceband  settings  are  controlled 
by  easily  set  knobs.  No  tools  or  special  skills  are 
required  when  changing  type  face,  spacebands,  or 
length  of  line. 

A  six-page,  two-color  descriptive  folder  is  avail¬ 
able.  Write  for  information  today. 


CHICAGO  •  DENVER  *  LOS  ANGELES 
KANSAS  CITY  MO  •  MINNEAPOLIS 
MONTREAL 


STAR  PARTS  Co. 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK.  NEW  JERSEY 


POWERS  S  EATON 


m  V.S.A. 


$5000  IN  CONSERVATION  AWARDS 


The  Scrlpps-Howard 
Foundation’s 
Edward  J.  Meeman 
Awards  for  1967 
to  Newspapermen 

Prizes  totalling  $5000  will  be  awarded  to 
newspapermen  and  women  on  U.S.  news¬ 
papers  in  recognition  of  outstanding 
work  in  the  cause  of  conservation  published 
in  newspapers  during  1967.  One  first  prize 
of  $1000  will  be  awarded.  The  remaining 
$4000  w'ill  be  distributed  in  awards  in 
number  and  amount  to  be  determined  at  the 
discretion  of  the  judges. 

Conservation,  for  the  purposes  of  these 
awards,  is  limited  to  conservation  of  soil, 
water,  forests,  clean  air,  vegetation, 
wildlife,  scenery  and  open  space. 
Conservation  of  mineral  resources  and 
oil,  important  though  it  is,  is  not  included. 

Entry  deadline  for  the  awards,  named  for 
the  late  Edward  J.  Meeman,  former  editor 
of  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  and 
Conservation  Editor  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  is  February  15,  1968.  Any 
U.S.  newspaperman  or  woman  may  be 
nominated  for  an  award  by  a  newspaper 
or  newspaper  reader. 

Nominations  of  candidates,  including 
clippings  and  tearsheets  of  candidate’s 
work  published  in  a  newspaper  during 
1967  and  a  biographical  sketch  of  author, 
should  be  sent  to  Meeman  Awards, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  200  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017.  Entries 
should  be  neat,  but  not  elaborate. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS  •  PITTSBURGH  PRESS 
EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  •  CLEVEUND  PRESS  •  COLUMBUS  CITlZEN-iOURNAL 

DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  •  KENTUCKY  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 
HOLLYWOOD  (FLA.)  SUN.-TATTLER  •  THE  STUART  (FLA.)  NEWS  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS 
General  Adv.  Dept _ 200  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City-Chicago  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Detroit  Cincinnati  Philadelphia  Dallas  Atlanta 
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